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, 1 : 
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The notions that grow up at hom great commercial citics that the pe 
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Turks, and | tossed on the rushing and tumultu 
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the channels of travel in our 
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» that lies between the | Every one appears to 


Albany), then turns east-| to attend toit; so that at hotels, rail 


n and enters the New En-| and street corners the | 
as one who has escaped from | their intercourse with each 
+} 
gy waves of 


d-locke 


€ open ocean into some! g the people are civil, 


uiet, decency, ar bliging: somewhat curt i 


) 
x 


necessa 
over evel 
less interes 
found wi 
ing the tl 
ness, an 
chee re ] a 
f except 
a similar com} 
community i ristendom 3 yé 
of my two months’ tour go 
port of the land, 
Kindness and | 
asing character where w 7 
ed it, and often where we scarcely had a y 
look for it. Even in our intercourse with t} 
classes, elsewhere usually so fruitful in ant 
ances and difficulties—landlords, hackmen, | 
men, porters—we found no exception to the rul 
of obliging good-humor and fair dealing 
“That's true, every word of it!” cries Dic] 

with warmth; ‘*they have been misund 
and underrated: and for all they screw the 
mouths up so tight, and decline a julep in pul 


REF 


lic, I've never seen any people more willing t 
take a sociable horn in private when they get 


chance.” 


8TT 


Connoisseurs observe in the master-works of 


ON BTATE 


painting a mellowness of tone which no copyis 
can imitate, and which time alone ca iv 
So we may perceive in the manners of an ol 
|community a mellowness of refinement whic! 
is felt but can hardly be described: a fini l 
civility, which is independent of externals, dress 
equipage, or architecture; that antedates stean 
boats, railways, and electric telegraphs; whi 
| had its growth and temper before the days of 
German philosophy, with its wretched spawn of 
‘‘isms;” which will remain with a people aft 
wealth and power have departed, surviving ever 
the decay of the Arts and education that gave i 
birth. He who would feel what I mean must 
visit some of the old towns in our old States 
deserted by trade, where old manners and cus 
toms remain still uncrushed by the remorseless 
march of Progress. In spite of trade, progre 
gas, steam, electricity, and isms, Boston retains 
its full share of this ancient stateliness. 

The morning after the opera Dick started of 
to search for his acquaintance, Miss Prudence 
Teazle, while I took a solitary stroll about th 
city to see whatever was to be seen. For the 
first time in my life I was puzzled i 
my way about a town. Old Bost 
planne 1, but just happened. By 





IN NEW ENGLAND. 
ho threw her 


If vou get bewil 
h of narrow alleys, a citizer 
put you right; if you en 
\ TIVE yp in 
} is minuteness 
ith more earnestn and anxiety if ur f i It ial interest in 
in was usual or altogether natur: you etting there aving accidentally ge 
-a very old man who must have be P patter it] d, a working ma 
vy, who was talking to a } iy oO in : use foll 1e § he eet in the 
1 round top hat and dog-ear whiskers, I 
ard the following: ! ! iting-hou ; ‘ a quiet 
‘*T can’t do it, Sir, on any terms. I am in- well-d g man n, folle i by 
ng in certain lots which, in twenty yea low evid K al | some. Th 
| be worth ten times what they cost me.” first comer betook himself to a news] r, placid 
I could not forbear summing up, ** Twenty a ly unmindful of the abuse, while the growling 
, make a hundred and odd. This. offender against good manner d mour- 
ve a healthy climate!” ly wafted from the a breeze of hisses 
i 


ie parties separated, and the dapper youth Even down about th rong narkets no jos 
joined a companion, to whose inquirit 


ng look he r, no disorder, n imannerly sights o 
sponded, with a facetious wink, ‘Not a red.” sounds. ; 
he old man afterward tottering along a But what quaint o 
gloomy street. Aragged child held out euil Hall! “TI 
1 to him; he threatened her with his !” Well, it is nothing novel: 
er, and then entered the door of a n ich nurseries in the we 
‘ul prom 
turbulent ; manhoor 
and double irons. 
» breed. 
re is a veritable 
midst of all this muck-1 
<ile from the cla 
beautiful Arts, with 
and a monkey, who pulls 
ind says, ** J) 
With his tall, » figure, the fierce 
blackness of hi yes and mass 
locks of raven hair, looks a ver 
Massaniello of the ive. I'll war 
rant him some fiery patriot in dis 


guise. Hay ited until he 


ground through his doleful ‘ See 
Oh Norma! ldre 1} 

“How now, my brave Neapol 
tan! Why are you not fighting for 


your country’s freedom under the 


lim: 


orders of Mazzini or the banners ot 
Garibaldi ?” 

The hero touched his hat in re 
cognition of the dime I had droppec 
into the monkey’s cap, and shruggec 
his shoulders with a half-contemptu 
ous ‘*Ohe Signore, a man must live 
What matters it to us poor peopk 
who governs? All parties alik« 
suck our blood, and devour the breax 
of our children.” 

But one who seeks pl -asure rathe 
than instruction wastes his time ir 
exploring Old Boston, and especial 
ly in this leafy month of June wil 
find far pleasanter strolling-groun 
in the lovely suburban towns that 
lie contigu us—Cambridge, Brook- 

WORTH A MILLION line, Roxbury, Dorchester, and oth 
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sul 


rker House, | 
k had got back 
Visit in hig 
id tl 


e time 
lves and took 
y cars, which would 
us within a short distat ur destina- 
The house was : 


} » of moder- | chair, sat 
ms, Shaded by a pair of not 
rounded by trim grass 1 


nsi le elms, | a book, a bouquet, a1 


pl id luxuri- 


ai pl a Boston ¢ 
int tlower-beds, filling the evening air with fra- | tum: The youn ly received us wit! 
grance. As we entered the hall we irprised a ty, us at hon ec, and then « 
group of merry children r mping with a kitten. hersel 


retire 


lored, piquant 
s Dick,” 
ere’s a chart 


wife for somebody. 
** All but the specs,’ 
whispered, in reply 
** I’m afraid she has hurt 
her eyes studying L 
in.” 

** Then scrutinize thi 
room, and tell me if it 
is not a fitting temple 
for a domestic £0 Idess 
Paintings, music, vase 
of flowers, rare books, 
port-folios of prints and 
drawings. I wond 
she is accon pl she d 
ill these thir 

‘““T’m sure 
know,” Dick 
‘When I was 
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al and lively conve 
monopolize Miss Prud 
1 upon the fi 


} ine arts. 


reat 
n 
m my fluenev on 
surroundings we 


vithout suspici 


and h 


ited taste, 


block 
lever girl any thing o1 

Dick Dasl 

n, and when it lagge On taking my 
in- that 
1, rigid young 
» seemed to be doing her best to s 


Kl i I 


rt tokeepitup. Dick me she was at 

is sitting by a sharp n at first supposed. 

pur thusiastie admirer 

nthusiasm was expressed t 

Dashaway, how are you pleased bookish phraseology, and witl 

visit to Yankee land ?” emotionless 

ire the country very much, Miss—es-! ceived. It 
ie ocean.” ; ; 


: and unchanging as could 
was an unl l 
you re impressed with 


But how do you find the manners and cus- | change might have in 
of the inhabitants ?” 


n 
toms the 
**They are very civil, and tt 
Dick furtive relief. But, poor thing, she cou 
rner 
‘* Have you visited Plymouth Rock ?” 
“Wh r¢ ‘s that?” 


slight smirk with 
ladies are very compliments o1 


tty and agreeable.” 
ince t 


toward our ce 


and so I exerted inyself to be entertaining 
ranged through 
said Dick, blunt] : 


ture 
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r this time I couk } i 
ok toward the cor had lately va 
cated, My y« nd’s uneasy awkwardnes 


had all vanished. »y ing in the 


ir an ¢ 


rapid and animated mann 


dence she was radiant; every 
and constraint Was gone; she 
hands, and tossed back her 
with that free, joyous air 1 she vy 
n I had last seen her at one of our wild ec 
try dances in the South. 


Thev were discussing old times—two v 


ago. Happy children whose old times 
older than that! Dick was narrating sor 


his adventures, and absurd enough they we1 


make any one laugh; but they 
belong to another « imate, and we ha 
for them here; and when the f 

still laughed 1] 


nd you t 
tive to the ladi 
true indeed,” 
too busy for that. 
ars and men oft 


nt in every departme 


always despised 

ave no respect either for the ti 
man who chooses to stick his nose iu 
in search of notoriety—” 

Perceiving that I was listening, Dick hesit: 
I j ined them, and finished the sentence. s 
tulks nonsense over a piece of daubed canvas, an 
rants about the Greek ideal; at the same 
neglecting the source of all true taste, the 
spiration of all high and beautiful thougl 
incarnate type of God’s own ideal—t! 
ionship of your lovely sex!” 

I bowed low to the blushing 
bowed again in acknowledgement. 

That’s exactly what I was 

cried Dick. 

‘“‘Aha! my youth,” thought I, 
hit. She'll remember it when she 
1 vour nonsense.” 
Miss Teazle proposed some music, So w 
had music, followed by some general convers: 
tion, and then we rose to depart. Miss Pruden 
accompanied us to the hall, and amidst the leay 


posers since the days of the royal harper David taking approached me with some hesitation an 
to our festival; pulled down from the shelves a flush on her cheek. I noticed, too, that sh 
and fluttered the leaves of cart-loads of books. had a little bouquet half-concealed in her han 

In short—to use the phrase of an envious and_ I bowed low, and she profited by the occasion t 
gibing New Yorker—‘‘ we talked Bosting” enough whisper, 

in an hour to have lasted reasonable people a ‘*Come to see us again soon. Your cle 
mont! conversation has made a conquest.” 





hy such things were preserved 
bles in the room were similar] 
at a visitor was puzzled to find 
even a spot to de posit 
rner of the apart 
ke ty clothe S-press, 
ated with a row 
laster In the o} 
classical- 
st’s slouched 
I eristic temple 
rose the [vV-peaked l, like the 
under th 
the 
IS professi nal 
Art, with pal- 
from his short 
neense, whicl 


nd dimmed th 


ed, but 

‘ a in the 

Still I found no difficulty 
old comrade of my Itali: 

er at the 


ed him on the 
norous ** 3 
Starting as if a Roman flea 
lowered mall-stick and palle 
without reply. 


s ¢ ¢ 


Sir, do I owe vou anv thing 
never was addressed in that 
1 


except by a Floren 
s climate I presume it 
‘Professor Brossen, 


Portrait, and Land- 


ler—General Designer on 
wood, or ¢ other material- 
executes busts and statuary in 
the neatest manner—does phot 
graphy, electrotyping, architect 
ure, and every thi 

of business, 


comme! 
speech the arti 
with irritation. 


yp 


” 


claimed. ‘* Bob Berkeley!” a 


I 
throwing his arms around me tl 

good fellow pressed me his 
black-velvet bosom. al 


a seat. ¢ ] j bov. 


<u 


ARTIST'S STUDIO. 
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tossed the 
r, and we seated 
has been fifteen 
that time 
but you, it s 


] 


Tirade 


1 since 
ntirely ems, 
have follow Tatory 


W 


> con- 
tains the 10 Kept you in- 
rmation I have ever had of you 


since W each other was the 


mo- 
nentarv around your atelier as I entered 
ist now 


** Does th 
ibly ? 


blame \ 
‘of our people 
in extended 


‘ul as the labor taat delves 


urftace may 

But your surroundings in- 
licate prosperity In our Modern Athens the 
arts must flourish, of course.”’ 

Sosh!” he exclaimed. 
who flourish here, not the 
to make a respectable 
ng I suffer chroni 


yu don't bo a description 
‘s. Let 


ying nowadays. 


re me with 


*[ pray y 
ir | is see What sort of work vou 
canvas aside, and exhibited 
on hand, finished 
! of 
ind children; some views on the s 
the White Mountains; 
ind a larze piece repre 
the 


or In pro- 


1¢1 were portraits men, women, 


lin 


Landing of 


the Pilgrims, 


sentin 
unfinish- 
Land likely 
main so, for | 
to have got bogg 
the dead colo 
put ita 
ir portrait 
*remin | me 
litian, and vour la 


capes of Ciaude 


*You are very kind 
to say so,” he replied ; 
‘but I latter 
self that I 
some good 
those heads; and as for 

landscapes, I don’t 
hink vou often see such 
warmth 


my- 


Z 


have got A N 
color in ) 


\ 


Qe 


the 


and mell 


ness of ton 


we 
in an Amer- 
ican scene,” 

I confessed that I 
iad not, as our natural 
scenery in America was 
usually characterized 
by its cool freshness 
of color—gray rocks 
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ul 
{ tan 


ne great 
are still worthy 
‘ Bless 


vour 1 


me, 
ne-spun 
vou, for yo 


POPULAR OBATOR. 


hile 


+} 
tne co 


rs, especially, are 





z 
=< 
_ 
“ 


< rs oe 
AKA 8 


Pan tee 


RIN NEW 


' 
i 


\{ SUMM 
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; vour oldt 


ire dangerous subjects to m« 


But in | Light-house.’ 

» may reform When we had satisf 
time, and neithe: jue 

he worse 


lear fri 
end of nt visits to the shon 
for it. ‘I 

ill still remain unchanged, and 
burn unquenchable in the hu- the various hot 


» me, I hear the kno f summer resort of all 


th me at four Oo Clock nsions, d 


lotted al 


along thy 
hasset and Nantasket be: 

and » Nantasket on a s 

museums, | hard to 


cemeteries, ete. 


famous institutions in 
is, libraries, imagine any 
enoug than the change from the heate 
ten to satisfy at ids of the country to the delicious bi 
1, 


he most prominent among | moist compacted surface of this ma 
pleasure, we vach, Passing through the gap inah 
scene opens upon you 


is the great or 


asonabl roi 


uddenly, 

an before 

of smooth 

at low tid seven miles 

» espl l acked up by 

ssively hot w I 
invitation of a friend t 
On board the Vay 7 

l away cheerily among the fort-crowned 
ids of Boston Harbor, and in due time land- 
ham, of wooden bucket notoriety. 


\ 
were conveved by coaches to our 


il its oceanward 
an 1 ‘oken line of whi 
As yi ir horse’s hoof 


} 


r or five miles distant, ugh a 


ornate with grassy mead 


weeping elms. 


t in a rambling 
: ; 


toward 
ipal inter- 


i—to fancy one’s 


the aforementi 


upon those who unde 
‘respects to him in a boat. 
we got tired of driving we 
Harbor, and ther 
st our lines for cod. The tis] 


issel 


ness of the superintending offi 


and we soon caught as many as 


ve cared 


They were of small size—the largest, a ha 
wei 


S. A Unit 


rranphi the 


saw t 


xander, of the hing only about five pounds, and f 


’ 
l 
al Engineers, we 


king hive 
jua 1, step by 
ess of planning and building. 
ined genius that sung and illustra. | 
» Song of the Bell” might have fi la 


round a 


rest the sport Was not very exciting; alth 
i full buzz akes | 
little resistance and is hauled in like so 1 
dead weight. Nevertheless, when our s} 
| were served at table. boiled or broiled, our r 
for the 
decidedly mag- 
nified. Few fish sur- 
pass it. You, 
Southerner, wl 


your nose 


, and were made acquaint the fish takes the bait greedily, he m 
with e pr 


} 


m 


spect 


was 


scorn 


the bare sound of t] 
odoriferous monosy! 
] ible, ] ke ase remel 
ber these were I 
salted cod we caught 
As we rowed home 


ward from one of thes 





4 1’ 
fi 4 
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mpanie 
iw bobbing upon the 
informed us that they il 


re lobster pots were set, al 
iri the boatman tool 

and, hauling up some fort; 

attached to it, showed us ¢ 


\d-sized wood 


osity, 


n cag 


trap, which was simpk 
h old fish tied in the e 
trance was through a hole 
of which was tack 
lobster 
but if he atte 
1 and clos 
in until th 
uuld get out unless a « 
llows could have been per 
he canvas tube for 
Not many Cl 


uld scarcely be ex- 


ent 


‘ouple If-sae i n 
, 


suaded to hx e woul 


] 
Id.” 


inner mouth of t 


fit of the remainder. 
uld do so much, and it co 
ted of a lobster. We lowered the pot ag in, 
nd amused by pulli ver 
hers. Each had three or fou 


that the propri 


ring over mv 


to the 


iristians nd 
con 


ourselves n. 
One morning we wal 


but picturesque | 
As one of t 
of New Eng! 


r customers, s 
Ke a 
he 


tor must have had a lucky d 


maritime adventure features 
i 


lot 


d’s Bay and off Nantucket, 
la good many of the airs 


knowi 


ul 


assume 
d atfected to be ver 


>the 


moored n 


s generally. ished, w 


vas hauled, he could not forb 


tur 

led 
crowing verv h 
door 


terior, 


fancy 


ar 


surprise at the color 
, those we used to catch in the Potomac were 


} right red. 
Th 


y)! ] 


but 


e boatman snickered outr : 
i osure, | 


his ] 
here, Sir, don’t generally 


recovering olite com) 1 
The lobsters up 
+ they’re biled. 
might have thought 
as he answered quickly, 
That’s the way to cook 


id, dr 


turn » went 


> room, on: 
and 


kk 


Ww 


Dick’s fa 


Of ¢ 


One 
oiled, 


know that. 


a yurse ing awl and hamn 


pe 
our 


vj 


them, entrance. 
ist his strap, he 


ré 
nm with 


they make a first-rate sal s with } 
his work. B 


‘canted the ad 


s 


of it, while my co 


old man, who was so intently e1 


Having 0 


voung } 
lus 


vi 


on 


ked « 
hort 
pr 


nd 


joined some boys who w 


he 


rt t 
1¢er that 


uut s curtly and wen 
v some qui 
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in regard to his business I presently drew happened to mention our visit 

to conversation, and was much entertained ance, who, as I described the 

ready wit and shrewd good sense—cool, laugh. 

al, calculating, and, as well as I could ‘*That must have been old Souter,” 


e, entirely free from the conceits and super- | ‘*did he show you any of his machines ?’ 
ns which possess the minds of so many of ‘Nothing more complicated than hamm 
triots. When we got back to town I) and lapstone,” replied I. 
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more invests 


. when the shoe-t 


ively, and 


remonstrat posit { 
houldn’t touch it He'd sp 
and, moreover, he jest want 
nd the profit of 


> durned 


the money 
vas made tos 
his model was in the 


material 
its construction. un could furnis) 
itial, whereas the , by combining 
he cash and credit he had ] 
not have pure hased a drink. 
‘© So a copartnership was formed, which last 
ed for a week, with such continual altercatior 
ter jealousy that, at the end of that period 
ter the younger was kicked out of tl 
he senior partner left in full possession 
ign, to the improvement and completi 
h he devoted all his time and en 
4 } 


1 youth made the neigl 


e story of his wrot 
A mak rs nou 


ou 


people laughed at 
ld the opinion that he had been bad 
As it was, public curiosity became 


I arous¢ 


ind folks visited the house to talk over the af 
Bits 


at the same time to get a sight of 
Sut you may Imagine 
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was too 


quizzical, an 


iorse- 


"hat 
h 


to go by ‘am or 
Jerusha Ann, will 
an hour than your 


ipple-peeler! Is it fj 
power? Why, my daughter, 
peel and core more apples in 
notion will peel in a day; and she’s a machine 
that’s good for most any thing you set her at, 
for she can make into and eat 


f ‘em 
Now, if it was a perpetual 


‘em sauce 
when th Vv re ct iked. 
motion that you was a studying on, Souter, that’s 
a notion that will bring money. ‘The man that 
rpetual motion will git a million dol- 
lars reward.’ 
*pouter 
peace. But old wi 
million dollars! What an 
money! With that I guess we might 
and fellers with white 
and 
she rolled up her eyes with pious fervor : 


invents a ] 


ted, but held 
exclaimed 
hty h 


his 
oe 
of 


have the 


was visibly aff 


the man 
almi “ap 


finest house in Bosting, 


gloves to help us in and out of a carriage!’ 
then 
‘ Blessed Father, what intolerable benefits might 
be did for the heathen !’ 

‘*So things went on for weeks and months. 
The shoemaker’s lapstone lay cold and 
and his paste-horn dried up. His regular work- 


rarret of his dwell- 


silent, 


shop was deserted, and the 
ing had become the scene of his secret machina- 
tions. 

‘* At length it was proclaimed that the great 
design was completed, and that old Souter had 


houg 


ht a new suit of broadcloth, with the inten- 
ir to Washington to sell his inventior 
‘What! sell an 
Now what a 


squash-head one must be to suppose that an in- 


tion of goir 
to the General Government. 
apple-peeler to the Government ?’ 


telligent and ingenious mechanic would quit his 
for to 
spend his time on sucha pitiful idea? The ma- 


legitimate business five or six months 
chine proudly exhibited in the shoemaker’s front 
room was no apple-peecler, but a great perpetual 
mover, which was to supersede all other motive 
powers then known, including wind, water, steam, 
electricity, and perhaps rum, as some envious 
person suggested. 

‘“‘ Folks crowded to see it, and from the mul- 
titude of wher Is, springs, bala 
weights, and levers it was generally conceded 
to be a wonderful affair. When any one who 
pretended to have any knowledge of mechanics 
would ask why the machine was not going all 
the time, the old man would enter into long and 
*xcited explanations, and, to convince doubters, 
he would it 
with a wonderful buzzing and fizzing, which con- 
tinued for five mirmtes or more, when it would 
stop suddenly. Every body would look surprised 
but the inventor, who never fai 


nees, screws, cogs, 


= 


a start. It always went off 


give 


led to discover 
the cause in the presence of a hair or a particle 
f dust lodged in some important part of the 
If any one presumed to suggest a defect 
n the principle, the marvelous model was put 
away and locked up for the day. 

‘* However satisfactory these exhibitions might 
have been to the proprietor himself, they were 
Mankind 
ed the merit of an import- 


work, 


not conclusive enough for the public. 


has never acknowled 


piece of machinery 


ant di 


scovery until fo 

1@ W iful maxim 
vention 

prisoner. 


began to ask who was this old bean-fed eoh} 


and 


t mere 
: : 

law, when a great Sta 
doubt damns the So envious pe 

that he should discover a principle which n 
of science has failed to establish after vears ¢ 
intelligent and patient study. Plain mechani 
wanted to know, if the thing was a } rpett 
mover, why it stopped every five minutes, a 
had to be started again? These unkind ¢ 

cisms so annoyed old Souter that he at ler 

» justify himself before 

Havir 

er several acquaintances among thx 

Spl 


determined te 
by telling the whole truth. 


ectmen, he addressed them with ¢ 
nity : 

*** Neighbors, it may appear to you ver 
gular that a poor unlearned 
that w: v brought up to 
business, could turn in and invent 
like this. That poor fo 
son of mine, Daniel Webster, wants to make « 
that he started the idee; but I tell you the cre 
of it is due neither to him nor to me. It 
revealed to me by them that is not of this w 
Last ter Deacon Stout t« 
the mighty sum of money that was offered 


man like my 


is onl shoemal 


The 


a wonder 


summer, : ld me al 
the discovery of a perpetual motion, I went 
be 


+} 


and there was so much exercised on 
subject that I couldn’t sleep a wink. So abou 
midnight I heard a pounding and a filing in th 
room overhead, where I had been fixing up tl 
gimerack apple-peeler of Dan’s that he |} 
Thinks It 
Now there’s that worthless boy a tinker 
1 
t 


sense enough to fix for himself. 
myself, 
ing with my work, and I'll break his neck if 
catch him. Then I got up and lit a light, ar 
went up to the loft on tip-toes. First I peep 
hrough the keyhole, but it was all dark and 
could see nobody ; 


t 
but the noise went on jist tl 
same. When I went in the room I brok 

in a cold at, and thought I would 1 
dropped. I could see the tools and things jum] 
ing about the work-table, and hear the rattlir 
and clicking just as if there was three or fou 
I was minded to throw dow1 
the light and run at first, but it struck me that 
these was the doings of spirits and I had no cal 
to be afeard; so I stood there and watched ‘e1 
till my candle was well-nigh burned out, 
then feeling a little shaky in the knees, I went 
out, fastened the door, and got to bed. Wher 
I went up there next day I found things wa 
helped considerable, and it appeared that idee 
came to me faster and faster. Whenever | 
picked up a wheel or a spring I knowed exact]; 
where to put it; and never had to think a min 
ute what was to be done next, as I used to d 
when I first begun. So every night after that 
there was spirits at work in that room, and ev- 
ery morning there was new idees and improve- 
ments and the tools laying about all over the 
place. Ididn’t go in there agin at night, you 
see, for fear of disturbing on ’em and mayhay 
angering them; and I never saw them in any 


Swe 


hands at work. 


and 












and truthfu 





1 with immense satisfaction, and « ’ 
d the mout! r il } 
s 1 } 
v flocked 
t n which los 
no ¢ by repetition. 
6 Ne day the minister called, and a 1 
ince at the machinery, which he did 
ss or care to understand, he questioned Sout 
irticularly as to the story of its origin—to eve 





of which he listened with open-mout 


te t t 
rest. “it 


the conclusion he professed him- 





self to be moved with a solemn joy. 





vas & man not given to easy crednuli an 
ilous, even to the confines of uncharitable- 
ness, against vulgar superstitions; so when he 
informed that his humble parishioner Sout 


id made a d 


throw into t 


iscovery in science whi 
hade the names of il 
in, Fulton, and Morse, he 


ridiculo iS 5 





report as supremely 
ut the explanation which 
iad robbed the story of its 
ind as 

uld d 


he had just heard 


stny 


marvelous fe S 


no sane man in thi 
ymubt the truthfuln 


3 enlight ned day 


ind power of 


spir- 








il r lations, he congratulated his humble 
ris] r on having been the chosen instru- 
nt of such glorious manifestations. ° in- 
ter himself had had many ex] ices in hear- 
ng strange noises in houses where he felt as- 
red there was no other eart beings save 





himself and the rats. He was : 


persons of undoubted veracity whose dwellings 
re kept in continual turmoil by the moving 


f their furniture; and a former neighbor of his 
had assured him that he had a little daughter, 
four years old, who had never been taugl 
“ad or write, but imperfee 








and as yet 


her native tongue, who, from the dictation of 
nvisible beings, wrote and spoke Latin quite 
uent] He himself, under the influence of 
spirits, had composed several sermons, the de- 


>, 





yvidene e, 


livery of which, under ] 
dismissal by his last congregation; but 
‘Blessed are ye,’ ete. 

‘¢ Having received the sanction of this high 
uthority, Souter no longer he 
ing to the Federal city, and forthwith made all 
his arrangements fi But the day 
efore he expec ted to start a stranger kn 
it the door and asked to see the model. ITe 
was a good-looking young man, with } 
ve and decided air of med to deal 
For aught I know to 
trary, he may have been one of the military en- 
i engaged on the fortifications of Boston 


nis 


wr that purpose. 





accust 


one 


with realities. the con- 
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itated about go- | 








b ins and out; touched 
eigl and fin: ave a lot 
Nl 
} +} k of } 7) Did + 
see any tl like that Souter 
] I taggered by the coolness of sitor 
manner 
‘6 6No.’ ] nswered. ‘I 1 i 
ul ne else, I imagine 
** The old man’s ntenar ne 
turned to put his work |} t } f 
ul neigh! had dropped t} 
lk, and were listening ir t hear tl 


tranger’s opinion. 
was fixed upon the trembling sl} ker. 

‘**My friend, I should be derelict in 
and at the sume time serious]y 





mitted you to carry that piece of nons 
W: 


will save vou so much both of ex 





hington, when a few words of expl 


tification 
** He went on, and in 


fit for nothing—a buzzing absurdity 





beginning of this cruel exposition So 
deadly pale, trembled like an asper 
speechless into a chair as it con 


strang 
istonished, then convinced 
and thro 

ed bubble. 


** Dan piou remarked that he al 
dad was a dratted old fool ; 


lrop} 


and left the old man with his bur 


vays knev 


een no more in these parts, having gone, it wa 
supposed, to California. The shoemaker took 
maller house, to suit his impair f nes, an 
with more cheerfulness than m have bee 


expected, med his 
When it happens that s 


creet customer hazards an allusion t 


resu immer 
ng or mds 


) the subje 





of his machine, he only pegs away a little fast 
ned careles 


! That 


er, and replies, with f 
*<¢QOh, that 


ness, 
meern was jist 
some of that } ense. 


sou cht 


relief by going to Quincy to see the famou 
granite quarries and the first railway ever lai 


in the United States. 
miles in length, and still ar the 
} 


h it was originally constructed 


purpose 


the con 





for whi 
to the wate: 
There we saw also the m he late Jol 


veyance of stone from the qi 
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SHUOEMAKLE 


Quincy Adams. The house, like the man, s | heard away in the recesses of ood, and hur 
all of the olden time.” Half a day’s drive | rying to the spot, they found him caressing the 
through the adjacent country showed us one of | lost one, who was seated on the banks of a 
rettiest and best improved rural districts we | stream, hungry : xhi but otherwise 
et seen in New England. unhurt. , 
ing the drive we stopped at a wayside tav-| In confirm e, we invited 
and were introduced to old Tucker, the} into the parlor. On the wall hung a picture, by 
rd—a growling humorist—a sort of ami-| Hinkley, of the hero helping his master to kill 
rhersites. He entertained us with a story | woodcock. Near the front window sat a bloom 

it was better than his jokes—an anecdote of | ing young matron, witl aby in her arms 

i favorite setter dog, who, among other exploits, | That was the heroine 

ad saved his daughter’s life. The child was Our next excursion was to Lowell, par exrce 
missing for a long time, and it was supposed she | /ence the manufacturing town of New England 
had wandered into the forest and had fallen into | It is a well-built town, containing upward of 
» stream or pond and perished. As the un-| thirty thousand inhabitants, and situated about 


il searchers ie after another twenty-six miles from Boston, on the Merrimac 
i l River, which furnishes the principal motive-pow 


. and | er for its numerous and extensive mills. Low- 
» looks | ell is a place for statistics, not for pictures. Or 
the ani- | presenting our credentials to the polite superin 
and appreci-|tendent of the Merrimac Mills we were give! 


in charge to an intelligent sub., with orders t 


g 
put us through. 

Dick, on hearing the order, hesitated. 

‘* Cousin Bob, I don’t half like this business 
We enter here as raw materi I lay come 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


t at the other end manufactured into bolts of of cotton which had just been dumped at 


i-cent calico.” door of the initiatory mill. If there was 
The conductor assured him that their present thing especially picti 


machinery was only calculated to manufacture least suggestive of th 


such material as that—pointing to some bales had seen that same vegetable 


Vor. XXII.—No. 132.—3 A 
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Merrimac Mi 


of two days. 


eat would be 


tedious 
AT! tory. 


limited 
at 


The human mind can only 
amount of 
time. A feit 
bring on congestion of the perceptive organs. 
My companion went through the whole bi 


spinning-jennies and 


Ooms one sul 


glit 


ness with most praiseworthy patience 
ng a little lose of 
1¢ had made no remarks on what 

it had mad 


ade 
iat I was mist 


and self. 


toward the 


no impression 
When 
aston 


folloy 


But in iken. 
got back to our hotel he expres ed his 
shment at the wh« the 
haracteristic commentaries : 
‘When you see an old woman at her spin- 


ling-wheel, Cousin Bob, you expect a b 
of thread, don’t you ?” 


»bbin 


REA 


at 


them to incre 


1 that 


ness of 


circumstance, hov ey 
ell a iety 


far more | 
than its manufactures w 
justif} that in its establishment 
uccessful efforts have been n 
manual labor by combining with it 
of and person 
P the labor is performed by f¢ 


notol 


ify is, 


influences 


Most of 


education 


™m 


at the beginning the operatives were alm 


clusively enlisted from the n 
New England. 1¢ children of the } 
es, and even of families of more 
limited 
the 


itive 


pre tens 
lad to find emp! 
liberal 


> common 


incomes, were 


tactomes, whose 


ase the st 


ck of | 


popuiat 


n 


wage el 


comforts, or to gratify some personal desir¢ 


¢ 


rwise unattainable. 


The assem! 
under such 


nen circumstances 


REATION FORMERLY, 


ling of so large a number of \ 


prod 


( 


t 


oorer cl 


( 


« 
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ne meta 





it Will 


These, however 


tne 


When Pyesident Jackson visited the 
occasion was honored | 


the by a procession of t 

rls, uniformed vhite, 
, and marshaled with appropriate banners. atives of Lov 
med to review armies a 


} 
gh accust 


As I pondered over these 
al 


ssions, the old hero ha 


conch 
r faced such a host as this; an 


} isions Dich 
way came in with his face 
nd after waiting ‘* Cousin ert 


t, there’s to be 


cus to-night! Su] } 
‘A circus, Dick; 

» special attractions 1 

‘“*There are to be 

dhe, ‘* pledged 

in a continued 
idmittan¢ 


‘* Fifty cent 


fools, cousin.” 
‘*To be sure the fi lly of yo 
painted, professional harlequin is 
not so grievous as that of then 
serious class of mountebanks.” 
‘*Then,” quoth he, 


here 
the famous educated 


eT 
“* Very well, Dick; 
a number of admirably 


bulls, oxen, and other animals 


in this country taught to behave 


educated 


themselves ina quiet, orderly man- 
ner, and to serve in useful 


RECREATION NOWADAYS, profitable labor.’ 


ana 
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Oh, but this bull is above all that! He is 


taus s, to knock the 


and a variety of 


t to run ’round on three k 
clown’s hat off with his horn; 
other droll tricks 

soul! W 


the dignity of labor! 


sless my at a commentary on 
Nobody would pay half a 
dime to see a span of thoroughly-trained oxen 
yoked to a cart, or a tandem of mules harnessed 
this foolish bull, 
run 


to a dray; yet folks patronize 


at fifty ec a head, because he can round 


on three 


ousin,” 


‘Well. 


‘it is not the bull's fault. 


said Dick, in an apologetic 
He is forced 


I've 


» sure he is, 


no doubt. 
Dick; 


nly anim 


1 
as we well know 

] ¢ ] t 
il who volun diy at 
1] 


| labor, learn which is equall 


unnatural ; acquired a 

“mself 
own on common] » work- 
rs, So it is, 


extraordinary tri i hit 
and looks down 
and so it will be 
n spite of seraphic reformers.” 

j sired 

ind say if we should go to the show. 
I never h 
one fi 


me to ‘shut up” with my phi- 


urd 


om gome 


IL go, of course, mv boy. 


enting any 


, When the time came, we 


s went on swimmingly ; 
illed, and the e 


us, played with a will. 


the amphithea- 
iy, both men 
The clowns 
Their wit and anties fully jns- 

sized type used in the bill. No 

pretentious innovations or wishy-washy novel- 
ties did they f legitimate, 


ist upon us; but the 


time-honored jokes of the ring, whose merit has 
been tested by at least a century of public ap- 
We laughed none the less for that, for 
the joyousness of laughter is not to be measured 
by the quality of the wit that provokes it. Be- 
tween times we had little by-plays to amuse us 


proval. 


outside of the ring. Beneath the raised seats we 
occasionally heard stealthy footsteps and whis- 
and looking under, one might 
catch glimpses of sharp, rat-like eyes peering 


pering voices ; 


MAGAZINE, 


through the darkness 


front 


As no one 


benches in 


know thev 
ne, nor Mr Mer 


conclusion of a hig 


how 


tween himself and the rin 
to turn his eyes in our dire 
the masq d \irtl 
face, his an 

the digt 

toward us. 


a covey ¢ 


of nim and well-plant 
cession crossed the area to g 

» vulgar applauded and laug 

better-clad portion of the men an 

there were some grieved and pitying fa 
The seatful of wretches whic 
covered by this clearance sat in a st: 
tial | aralysis, immovable as statues, excc 
convulsive twitchings of fingers and toes 
they escape as they entered ?—there mi 
man watching with a whip. Should they 
and brave it ?—swear they had paid ?—perl 
he hadn’t observed them ?—perhaps he wouldn't 
back ?—perhaps the play would begi 
Vain hopes! Remorseless and insatiable 
death, here the blood - sucking 
again, with hasty and determined strides! Aga 
the accusing finger is pointed, and the av 


come 


comes tvrar t 


voice repeats, ‘*‘ Come down!” ete., ete. 





THE OLD 


THE OLD LOVE 


BY 


r an 


0°, 


And I wat 
Of the 
And a dust of 
[ only know 


saxon 


Sweet with tl 


But July in our own New Er 


As one in the light of a face 
Again the perfect blue of the 


Of the crested jay ; 


LOVE AND THE NEW. 


AND THE NEW, 


EDMUND C, STEDMAN 


clan I bask myself 
he loves, and has 


sky ; 


the tangled vines that cover 
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Sounds and shadows remembered well! 


| the ground-bee’s droning hum: 


The distant musical tree-tops; the locust beating his drum: 


n 


And the ripened July warmth, that seems akin to a fire which stole, 
Long summers since, through the thews of youth, to soften and harden my soul 
that I loved her—as only a stripling 
on a girl that others know no mate ie future man; 
perhaps, that at last my pride and honor outgrew her art, 
came an hour, when from broken chains I fled—with a broken hear 
ie fire would still flash up in sharp, heat-lightning g 
night the false, fair face shone into passionate dreams ; 


fuir form, through many a year, was somewhere close at my side, 


as by right, to my very arms and the place of my patient bride 


‘ vy. and I am ag 
not wiser, I think, but only different grown: 
wisdom is a man than a “boy, forsooth, 


what has come and gone, he hates the wavs of his vouth 


I have heard it said, a soul shall change its frame; 
atom, the man shall be the same, vet not the same; 
last of the ancient ichor shall pass away from his veins, 


And a new-born light shall fill the eyes whose earlier lustre wanes. 


In seven years, it is written, a man shall shift his mood; 


Good shall seem what was evil, and evil the thing that was good; 


Ye that weleome the coming and speed the parting guest, 

Tell me, O winds of summer! am I not half-confest ? 

For along the tide of this mellow month new fancies guide my helm, 
Another form has entered my heart as rightful queen of the realm ; 


From under their long black lashes new eyes—half-blue, half-gftay- 
| 


Pierce through my soul, to drive the ghost of the old love quite away. 


Shadow of years! at last it sinks in the sepulchre of the Past: 
A gentle image and fair to see, but was my passion so vast ? 
‘*For you,” I said, “be you false or true, are ever life of 


Was it myself or another who spoke, and asked her to be 


ear old hill-side, I lie at rest again, 


And think with a quiet self-content of all the pa and pain, 
vistas round me seem 


Of the strong resolve and the after-strife—but 
hanged, that I hardly know if the past is not 


} 
tie ¢ 


Can I have sailed, for seven years, far out in the open world; 
Have tacked and drifted here and there, by eddying currents whirled ; 
Have gained and lost, and found again; and now, for a respite, come 


nce more to the happy scenes of old, and the haven I voyaged from ? 


slended infinite murmurs of True Love’s earliest song, 

Where are you slumbering out of the heart that gave you echoes so long? 
3ut chords that have ceased to vibrate the swell of an ancient strain, 
May thrill with a soulful music when rightly touched again. 


Rock and forest and meadow: landscape perfect and true! 


QO, if ourselves were tender and all unchangeful as you, 


should not now be dreaming of seven years that have been— 


I 
Nor bidding old love good-by forever, and letting the new love in! 
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AT FLATWATER 


THREE MONTHS IN LABRADOR. 


(Concluded. ] 


| pie thirty davs the famous vacht Char? the ‘ancient smell’ nitted therefrom 
lav in Tub Harbor and vicinity. Like a! rank with 
ed impatient of duress, she had chafed and Within this time the scientific party had am- 


he 


I 


swung at her anchors until there were no less! ple opportunity to acquaint themselves with t 
sar- | mysteries of cod fishing; also with the country 


than four round turns in her chain cables. I] ’ 
nacles grew to her bottom: green filaments of | round about ivery rock, shrub, and spire of 
sea-weed clung to her wales; and her sides, once | grass on t lesolate coast became painfully 
black and glossy, were streaked with rust stains | familiar. Thus it was ascertained there wer 

id 


lirty drivelings from the seuppers iles | just twenty-one prickly echini glued to the sunker 
of fish gradually accumulated in her hold, and | rock by the point. In the little bight, two or 
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bottom in 
margin, 


lt 


th ennui 
ne museric 
found enter 


» sky from the pack 


‘s north, or merely polarized light. | She cures t 


athwart the heavens at consumption, 
haloes, and parhelia, and garments, tends 
es by day. At times the dark- als, and pr 
y vanquished by the combined 
and stars, and the brilliant gleam- 
ra borealis. Once, when loung- 
evening, soothing the sense with 
us halo appeared at the zenith 
le galaxy—stationary at first, 
with gentle undulations, which 
and more rapid until it burst out in 
vs in all : 


at first with easy 
velocity and ex- 


the most impetu- 


t whirled itself con 


by a 
Then the 
ht 
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speci 


i 
ate and 
} 


a-shore, 


I 
lrive him to the s 
& precat 
tim of pi 


but 


sisten 


vi account 


to 
At times the monotony was it 
: bal 


1V ksome ; 
ia depress 


{them; 


luxuries mocked t 


tantalizing 
me 
ra-farel 

). 


» hi But 


Spee ly exorcised by diversions frequc ntly re- 


I ntally, a f S¢ such foibie 


cu 


0 stower 


1 three da 


morning they 
| and 


. in 


gravity, quietly blinking at t] 
hook 4 


KS I 


Yet o 
little s 


tined 


into dust 


ielf his uncof 
ng and fast crum! g 
r Wi | 1¢ 


starvation ; 


10m fate ha 
the 


TICK ast away 
} | . 
slow wrecked of some 


g vessel, or, perchance, some venturous 
» had crossed the treach 

| and for 
ng tloe nen 


rous ice from 
no return 


s had sud- 


long 


f wind 


that 1 


the 


3 > ine 
broken up. Sut s since, 
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» stanchions 
to sheets 


In 


t 
rior 
it 


sea W 


occasiones 


keeping shut 


r. 


the 
All this was vexath 


ly 


slumb 


us. 
proof bran is not water-proof; neit 


ditionists. 


Xp 


in Lh 


with whi 


e, Start ne 


h Smidt 


Y 
ng 


nd pre] 
tor is mixing pills a 


ires fs 


ops dripping 


pare 


ron 5 


trom 
ammonia ana ic, 
B War 


and Squid is mend 


plu 


n from 
rve-juice 3 
thes. ‘hus they endure the 
sation. 
Meanwhile the Doctor enjoys 
the fleet. He 


and receives his fees—not 


ractice 4 


} 
tier 


amon 


its 


of that they have none but « , fifty 
That is currency among thi 
but with the Doc- 


cents per gallon. 


fishermen, and passes readily ; 








‘+ 7) 

‘I suppose. 
‘* Where is this ba 

s place 

Down to nor’rud (northward 
‘* Any thing else up the bay ? 
eV iter 
‘* Anv Indians up there ?” 

Id 

juimaux tl 


some 


his 


prospect { 
nstruction or assistance, save Kno With this vi 


juired by careful examinati f tl with gaud 


il 


of other vessels The ‘ for curiosities ; 
of timber were cut o1 purpose, appropri 


terior, and sawed b; 
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lders of every size, 


le, and a landing spe 
Professor was th in the 
em of 


with a shout, instantly plunged into the for- 


1 search of ‘* specimens. 
rail led through the woods for half a mile 


ums’s winter-house. There the party 
to camp for the night ; « hey quickly 
heir way thither, each laden with his in- plants with 
Etching staggering under a ectively Ind 


‘a and box of heterogeneous leay are used as 


ils; whom observing 
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ESQUIMAUX TOUPIK. 
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wicks laid betweet 
The household 
whom Joe Palliser wa 


females had adopte: 


with hi 
ittons with 


boots and ko 

in Greenland as the ka iccess, a brass wat 
1 the J maux of shrew 10ugh to perceive that 

ly vi M a r TK uy. He said he w 


9 Ke a 
lor, they | 
Moravians, as well as from th This w 

r d his wits, and pre 

s, it may be hey ul a ire li arge plug of tobacco and a 
h their virtues. : silk ’ brilliant hues. Tl 
pectedly took, and the bargain was consum 


. had a weakness for w 
» word is whisky in the Esquimanx ver- ted. As for Smidt, he expatiated upon t 
ity of his combs with powerful cloquen 


ut 


inck ! and when articulated 


liqnoohuc 
n 


. native with the gusto of expectation, it gur- prevailed. 
s musically clear to the bottom of his throat. After the trade was concluded Etching ol 
s wife was comely, maugre her filth. She tained successful photograj hs of the Esquit 
had musical talent, too, which she graciously and their residence; and the advent 
1 at the request of her visitors, bein departed, followed by many a hearty 
by her female friends. Unlike tarva” adieu), to which Smidt 
half of his companions, with a gra¢ 


1 in her | 
f the fair sex at home, they 
irs without hesitation, and continued without 


granted their 


sy-turvy.” That evening the} 
1 lusei 

ther infliction by precipitate flight. Joe him-| the following morning continued their voy 

o mean talents. He learned up the bay. 

little : » mmission-school at Okkak, This great Esquimaux Bay was on 


use until their auditory were fain to escape , selves upon juicy venison an 


self is a man of 1 


to read a 
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natin 


2° ju te 


ESQUIMAUX OF UNGAVA, 


us of the southern 
th sojourn upon the 


urse with the 
igava Esquimaux inha 


lly in furs, carry the 


i} I 


gs, or cradle them in the hoods of 


nen, reversing the fas! 


he men are conte 


Though wearing 
1e conceded rights of the fair s¢ 
<tra privileges are grante 


unt—women being reg 
asters as a kind of ( 


But in reverting to the pas 
] ; narkable } op] é well 
ir sphere. With them a ] ‘or tl 


panace heir probable d yv, a shade of sadness invol- 
he is to bump their heads upon the floor, and | untarily steals over the mind. They are r 
ief for the dead is manifested by wailing and | diminishing—so rapidly th 


at it easy to mark, 








“} 


en dove out of 
down with se 
t awe 
green waves 
] 
shadowy gle 
m reveled i1 


t Ke n\ 


irds hov- 


} 
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RIGOLETTE. 


He was still in the skiff, squat 


ionless as a statue poised 


now 
yr crest, 
hoat in 


her wild vagaries. 


t 


hhew 


e plunged into the 
When she 


impetus that shot 


as mount- 
leaped 


him almost 


ing the sea behind. rose, he 
‘ lL with an 
fully from side to side, or tigl 

a jerk that threatened 
r finally 


a tremend 


» with 
occurred, 
us sea, and 

But he 


meerted, 


he vanished from sight in the 
up his oars, not at ; 
boat 
ence of mind alone saved him from 
of all 
y r) ra ith tha . 
reering down with the cur- 
F er, not a hundred 


the surface, now 


lay to, gallantly to 


this commotion, a 


now dippin 


ising on the swell, and in a moment passed out 
j astern 


pectacle was fearfully grand; but the 
wagers breathed freer when thev had worked 
Then they hugged the 


and so made gradual progress. 


heir way into 


shore carefully, 


the eddy. 


At length the tide changed and bore them with 
t 

Now the setting sun glances over the hills 
ipon the low line of buildings belonging to the 
ost of Rigolette, a mile distant, with the H. B 
‘ompany’s red flag flaunting from the tall staff 
nthecentre. They are veritable human habita- 
tions built in the a 


the 


pproved style of civilization 
first seen for two long months! The wind 


oarsmen 


has died to a 
con 
till, in 


ior In the 
the 


the shadow of the 


hither and thi ‘in their 
ped on shore ; 
reetings ; 


strange 


» on shore, and one 


e-house. 
> making 
a boat 
rs ashore, where the y 
v by e motley th 
Harry Conolly, the agent of the post 
da friendly hand, and invited 
There a 


salmon 


bounteous ré 
boiled 
white linen, and served by Esq 
es, to which ample was 
grateful the 
long waived the conventionalities of metropolitan 
life! After pipe, the weary guests retired t 
sleeping quarters that had been assigned them, 

not before the Professor. in the zeal of his 


vocation, had innocently brought his gun to bear 


and was soon spre 


I 
umMmauxX Wi 


on snow 


itress- 
How 


viands to those who had s 


justice done. 


were 


but 


upon a tame raven which sat in the dusk upon 
A timely 
warning startled the croaker from his perch, and 


the roof of an adjacent building. 


as he flapped lazily away, he hoarsely said 
“* Faugh!” 

What a realm of novelty was before the ad- 
venturers when they looked out into the sunlight 
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in 
letons lyin 
The Doctor peere 
and, prompted by scientific 
1 with a purpose to purloin the 
his own counsel, and anxiously awaite 
He had serious 1 


therwise t] 
r triumphe 


succumbed would at He kept 

rest, and aconvenient opportunity. 

s to the feasibility of the undertak 

ared the vengeance of the resident Esq 

maux, should they detect him. He even im: 
ive dogs might scent him at | 


-adventures relate: f 
ardor of his listeners. he 
1 not restrain his desire. There were d that the na 
kommetiks in abund why should ¢ he ventured out under « 

5 op - he ni i his courage failed him. 


the ground 
were strong, a 
x from lack of work. live morning, : taking a survey 
premises eeded to open a cairn, ¢ 


to harness a te ; h octor n 
‘ i i e glances about him the while, f 


stin 


] 


ing foul 


with whi n hs rthy I | 
‘j j ‘attling stones might prate « 


ccupation. After unremitt 


perspiration he com] leted his task; then snat 
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and combined nam ter ‘ Phey are wholly 
invitation | Bs uw » has climbed to the 
ills his partner to the floor, \ lly l Il t | shoes. The inequa 
but Smidt innocently begs to be intro-) filled and smoothed by 
, offers his arm, and—all grin horri- | rendered the a 
at all abashed, he ‘‘ switch ff,” at a moder 
floor, and improvises an in able Mount W: 


with piges uble 


young and fiery half-br 
Esquimaux maid but 


n, 
nt her hand. Love si 
itive in such cases They fl together, is no hy 


nd passing down the bay in a boat, lands v corroborat 


Guill Island, where the swain soug 
wit ] 


h to adorn the mai 


strolled together, 


vith whl 


h love begets, a gale sprung up and 
placid bay into waves of foam. They hast- 
1 to the spot where they had left their boat, 
but it was gone! The wind had torn it from 
ts moorings. Their 

this calamity can 

no record of th 

frantic as hunger pre 


sensibly agre 
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ve billows of 


studded with islan¢ 
more, some of them covered with trees. 

a former creation, laden with dri 
| their length and breadth acro 
of boulde rs is re mark: ble. 
m the high land. They appear only | had 


9 nh 


be vond are three houses, the « nly ones set 
leaving the Narrows. 


th, rounding a low headland, w 


of an unbroker 


seemed to be but a spur 


r channels, beds of rivers, or at their de- | shore, a little cove unexpected 


] 
but in such localities are strewn very | Thi 


y opens to view 
is the mouth of Norwest River, and a mil 
and a half up is the long line of buildings be- 
hollow mountains, were they stu- | longing to the post, with a red flag flying before 
les floating on the molten lava, | the agent’s house. There the river is some 300 
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o each they 
plication and 
Wo- 


nse Was given 


tion 


1d 
» in the early 
canoes laden with 


spoils of the win unt. Then trade goes 


KIV, and many 
r the C 


furs and pelts ex- 
, After a few 
are seen no more until the lapse of 


MmMpanyv s Lore ds. 


r brings them again to the post. 
- in all about tive hundred souls, 
t of the Cree language, almost 
hat spoken on the North Pacific 
! of light 
is certain 
French 


y some it is believed that they have 


t, graceful, 


CX- 


» garments, of softest buckskin, are of most 


ut, and fancifully decorated with pig 


ments of various colors, and wrought with silk, 


s representing birds, flowers, canoes, 
obtained the 


A scarlet sash, which girds 


in design | 
Their yellow dye is from 

of trout. 
at, is worn about the waist, the flowing 
whing to the knees. The women affect 

r costume—yx tticoats and trow Sers 5 

heir dress is far inferior to their lords’ and 
: Tall conical caps of gaudy flannel 
with beads, 


invariably worn, ornamented 


sometimes with bears’ and eag 


les’ claws. 
yle of dressing the hair is unique. The 
men, parting theirs behind, draw it forward 
do it up in egg-shaped bunches on either 
f the head; 
decorated with beads, and terminating 
An 

fur gauntlet, 
lbow. These are held in place by a 
1 over the shoulders. A few have 
ess of the whites in part, but will 
t cloth, and that of the gayest 


( mo, the head cl 


while the men wear theirs in 


ad tassel. indispensable article of 


which is made to reach 


lef, iM. 


one arm, the other having | 


dent. 


tl rf game 


the s Small 
and arrows; but for the 
use fire-arms, with which they a 
expert. 

To them the 


are seals to tl 


rein-deer is as ind 
Esquin 

two kinds tl 
the 
and range 
and wis 


at cel 


migratory. 


, following 
tain seasons of the 

cious hunter is ¢ 1 

mer they are of a dark-g 

5 Tl Same pe : 

is true of many of the birds and animals of Lal 

Thus Nature provides for them pr 

When man gor 

upon the snow to hunt, where upon the s} 

mantle the smallest dark object would be r¢ 

ly detected, then they are robed in white 


In sun 
or, and in winter white 


haunts. 


rador. 


tion from their enemies. 


white partridge flies up from his very feet, 
he perceived but lumps of feathery snow 
fox, all clad in white 
him with impunity. In the summer they are 
slaty and mouse -colored, like the rocks; « 
wood -colored, like the trees; and in 
rock, stick, or st there is ar 


life, which will take to itself legs or wings whe 


deer, bear, ermine pass 


mat al 


Imaginary 


opportunity of easy escape offers. 

Now all is bustle and activity at the 
The Co 1 
journey to Fort Nascopie, at the ‘* Heights of 
Land,’ the 
this, and those already mentioned, the Com- 
pany has now but one other post in Labrador, 
Kibokkok, which is on the « 
the Moravia tion of Nain 


teaux are heavily 


yageurs are preparing for their ar 


300 miles in interior. Exc 


pting 


sta 


near n 
lad 


manned by eight st 
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vessel remaine 
day was warm and pleasant, 
ter at 66°, the weather clear, and a lig 
‘south. Earlyinthea noon w: 
«da most remarkable parhelion. The and the black, gloomy w 
i of 45°, was encircled by a) seemed lik yme grim fortress of tl 
, which was intersected by | from whose embrasures big-mouthe 
clear white light, the largest having ready to belch forth flame and sn 
90°, and sweeping the heavens , very verge of the parapet a cross st 
to a point 45° above the eastern horizon. A | bold relief in the gleaming moon 


parti-colores sundog appeared on either side of | tinel upon his watch-tower 
+) , 


hesun. Th ‘ > certain premonition of a , the imposing crags strange e1 
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Was vigorously 


stationed upon a 

» entrance of the little hart 
munition failing, the English burned 1 
ind retreated to the back country. 
same fleet that destroved the fishing station ¢ rtification is surt ; 
the Bay of Bulls, near St. Johns, Newfoundland. walk. Some portions of the stockad 


Chateau village has since risen from its ashes, in \ J ars since, and the 


and is now a thriving post. he spruce pickets are still visil 


the most interesting relic in the vicinity earth-works, bt otten as to crumble 


-d fortification, supposed to have been touch. The whole place is overgrown with grass 


constructed by the French Acadians, who are, moss, and juniper bushes. 
known to have fled hither from Breton Island It is now near the middle of September. On 
ind Nova Scotia about the middle of the last cen- by one the vessels have left the harbor on the 
tury. It was abandoned in 1753; but although homeward voyage, until less than half rema 
upward of one hundred years have since elapsed, Others are soon to follow. It is evening, an 
jts plan and general arrangements can be dis- the air is still and summer-like. Out from tl 
tin tly traced, all of which indicate that it was ocean rises the great red moon, round and f: 

mstructed on strictly geometrical principles. 
It stands upon a high gravelly bluff, and is a 

‘inte with salient and re-entering net-work of golden lace upon the wa\ 
ie outer defense being an earth-work er it mounts, and Quilldriver sits 


| » ail 


or chevaux de frise. Inside of tch \ like a silvet 
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DIGGING FOR CARTIAGE.* 


ion t 
enem 


hundi 


ind supreme 
truction was tl 
toward univers 

» hundred 

trade-loving 
Ww gen her colonies 
dotted the African shore, stretching back to the 
rt. She held the best ports of Spain, 
orsica, and ot! Mediterra- 
merchant und in ey- 


iwions 


great des 
Sicily, Sardinia, ¢ 
nean islands. Her 


erv mart ; 


ier 
s were I 
her caravans brought precious stones, 
mm Central Afri- 
Pillars of Hercules, 
of the North, 
Baltic and tin 

Every school-boy knows the his- 
fall: hi 
tending over a period of nearly one hundred and 
fifty years, the sentence with which Cato invari- 


gold, and ivory, and slaves fi 
a; her ships, passing the 
ventured the 
I amber from the 


Oringing 


into stormy scas 
back 
from Britain. 
tory of her 


yw, after a series of wars ex- 


ibly concluded every speech in the Roman Sen- 
ite © Furth e, IT am of opi nm that Car- 
thage must be destroyed”—was carried into ef- 


fect, and asolemn imprecation pronounced upon 


any one who should rebuild her. 


* Cart) and her f ns: Being an Ace 
Excavations and Researches on the e of the 
Metropolis in Africa, and other adjacent plac 
lucted under t Luspices ¢ j 
By Dr. N. Davis 


us illustrat 


sit 
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. Then a new city be 
site of the old, and thx 
of Afri 
licentiousness., 
attack was 
he city Was capture 1 before 
i that i 
e Vandal capital. 
ped « 
} 


ive tl 


its wealth and 
; Is, whos 
knew it was assaulted. It 
From Cart! 

n board his ships, tellin 
ieir course to the winds, 

ild bear him to some land ‘* which Gi 

d should be punished.” Hither he br 
back among the spoils of Rome the sev: 
ed candlestick which Titus had borne, four cer 
turies before, from Jerusalem. Another hur 
lred and the last Vandal king was 
ried captive to Constantinople to 


n-brancl 


years, 
th 


grace the tr 
umph of Belisarius—that same Belisarius 
according to later erroneous legend 
and blinded, begged for a 
streets. One hundred 
, and Carthage ept by the 
of Saracen invasion, and the city of Did 
was delivered to the flames. Year by 
ruins disappeared, its materials were carried 
away to build other te 
visible on the 
not worth 
ment of the aqueduct which once conveyed w: 
ter from a distance of sixty miles. 

The destruction of the Carthagenians has beer 
even more complete than that of their capital 
The Pheeni ian race 
amalgamated with the mongrel hordes who took 


posse Their literature an 


penny 
and fift 
Was oversw 


4.D. OOS 


by year its 
wns, and nothing was left 
site of the citv save a few ston 
removing, frag 


and a magnificent 


has been swept away or 


‘ssion of the country 





1 commenced his work. 
pon the site of ancient Car 
» Arab villages: Moalkah, 
principally forms the ar 


rns, once supplied with water 
and Dowar Eshutt, an | ously offered. 
els, chiefly constructed of lf,” added the s 
ken granite columns, ; 
reliefs and statues, which once | individual who \ 


} 


d temples, are mingled with mud, small | carry his famil; 
s, and rotten timber. To the inhabitants The Arabs | 
ae 


villages he was to look for laborers. | of Europeans 


t interview with these was any thing but! affairs of this lif 
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to defy Satan 
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DIGGING FOR 


Mc d is hi 

l 300k” of the 
points out the hiding-places of all the treasures 
buried in the earth. Karema took care 
press upon his men that their empl 
foundly versed in this wonderful volume. 
he would say ; 


They be 


Nazarenes 


hamm« 


‘the 
to im- 
ver Was pro- 
“ Dig 
The 
are sure 
gut if they 
r beyond their fif- 
a day their confidence must have been 
rely tried. 
Three months passed away and nothing of 
Mr. Davis, looking 
ibout for a promising place for another excava- 
tion, came upon a bit of wall, which he thought 
sht have been cient 
some time 
But he had 
1apel erected 
crusading St. 


dis- 
Next morning Mr. 
and found the sh 
of 


natives digs 
writes, 


away, boys!” ‘dig away! 
and 
to come upon something good!” 

had 


teen cents 


master has consulted the 300k, we 


any interest in the matte 


ny value had been found. 


» outcropping of an 
e. spot 


He examined the gs] for 
and resolved to make a trial here. 
shed by the |} ; 
of the dk 
who concluded 
had 


rode to the spot, 


en wate sec} 
ith of 


that some 


in men 
Louis, 

cove ry 
Davis 

Frenchman with a 
se If 
of my life, I was 
it was when I 


ory 
important 
been made 
arp 
couple 
he 
actuated by a 
beheld the 
morning’s labor. It was the 

iece of mosaic I had ever n, 
ibout four feet by two and a half. 
nd toil, 


was my p< 


‘Sin the course 
feeling of jeal- 
result of their 

most magnificent 
and measured 
Three months 
without any thing 
inful e xpe en 
labor rewarded him with 
gem of ancient art. My feelings we 
1p to such a pitch that I could scarcely 
look it.’ The Frenchman ¢ ss ed 

prize, taking great pains to point o 

He could not think of selling it; 

Davis was forced to swallow his vexat 
ver, he | his r 
» Fren 

against the fragment 


away. ever,’ 


ousy, 


incessant anxiety a 
show for it, e, while 
such a 


ht 
to 


1 few hours’ 
» wroug 
bear 
at 
ut 
beaut 
Mr. 
How 


ion. 
1as venge soon. 
mosaic ended 
of wall; but 
pattern convinced Mr. 


hman’s abruptly 
an examina- 
Davis that it 
vortion of a much larger piece; that the 
builders of the modern wall, in digging for a 
fi ae m, had eut down through this mosaic; 
ind that the remainder would be found on the 
ther side of the wall. He resolved to excavate 
there, and in an hour his Arabs were busily dig- 
ging. The Frenchman shrugged hi 
ind assured him that it was all * 
to dig there. Before 
had the gratification of seeing an ample reward 
his labors ‘© We had,” he, ** before 

yur eyes a large portion of the magnificent pave- 
ment of which the keeper of St. Louis had only 
fragment. It measured about fifteen feet by 

. and besides the elegant and 
chaste designs, a colossal female bust and two 
full length and robed. The hea 
latter were rather damaged; but 


tion of th 
was a j 


s shoulders 
money thrown 
away” ight Davis 


ing 


Savs 


contained, 
priestesses, ds 
f the 
can be but one opinion as to the artisti 


the re 
talent 
lisplayed in the execution of this mosaic, wheth- 
It is 


to recover 


‘ras regards grace, attitude, or coloring. 


in exquisite specimen of ancient art, 
Vou. XXII.—No. 132.—3 C 


CARTHAGE. 


proves that 


oubtedly, t 
it, during different is paces, were entirely ign 

7 i We were actually shrou 
I could te 


discovery. I 


ences Gefen: ir mvselt 


from placed 


parted for my 


guard over and reluctantly de 

lonely abode. 
At midnight he 

who c: 

he exclaimed, ‘‘ n 


One 


ime in great 

and his wicked. : 
m to say that various people } 
him that his master mt 
for he had been seen 
He had ne 
hile 


same time, 


but this evening w 
at the coffee-house 
Davis had found 


the party said 


tl 
the 

it was n 
seen flying about in the 
night. He } 
him if this w 
his questioner ths 


stru 


added that he was pert etly i 
hammed wl 
should 
which belon 
ID 
] laces at 
theref 


ns, 
ibe te 


ity alone,’ 
are 


this pow 
leaving he indigt 
h, ae d 
ithe r, 

Thi is cursin 
matter. One may 
impunity ; 
far 
eran nde itl 


to curse 
worse to curse 


fathe 


eur 


11 


nak—( 
only by « 
from 
a gang ¢ 
their tools bef 
them to 
They obeyed 
Hamed, their 
to to rk 
and ] » three 
jumped into the 
sulkily, 

‘You may curse 
little; you 


grandfather 


a ¢ 


and 


grumblir 


go on 


rae) we 


S¢ 


» trench, 


meé 
very may e\ 
too: T« 


he nece 


my 
am reduced to t 
but [here he > elevated 
the of rkt 
rene, curse my relig 
ful ?” 

** Did you hear me curse y 

Davis. 


rest 


10n 
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Most decidedly,” replied Hamed; ‘‘and so'er they had heard him use such expression 

lid all the Moslems here present.” They affirmed with one voice that they had not 
Mr. Davis appealed to the men, if they were Whereupon he leaped down into the trench, and 
not infidels, to testify upon their religion wheth-! with his tough English fists gave the rascally 
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10 GNI 


TTIIWAL FAL 


Hamed a most sat ctory drubbing. <A few! sent striking traits of Arab char: relieve tl ¢ 


} 
antiqu 


weeks after he met the fellow, who was in great somewhat dry details of excavation an 


distress. He made him a present of some mon- rian research; for digging among dust and rm 
ey, for which he professed the utmost gratitud bish, even though it be the dust and rubbish ot 
‘ Kol shai bill-itl Every thing’s foreordained,” | Carthage or Nineveh, is monotonous work. Wy 
said he, by way of apology; ‘‘I obeyed the in- | can only indicate the general results of these ex 
stigations of the Evil One, and now I suffer for | cavations. The object of Mr. Davis was not t 
+ * ] 

Numerous incidents of this sort, which pre- | such memorials as might be removed and 


settle the topography of Cart age, but to recover 


ee ee ee 
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NEAR THE TEMPLE 0 BAAL HAMMON 


tarchy 7], of rome 1inence creed 
) cath and ¢ t 
ovenantal offerin 
s likewise a rule respecting annual victin ro the p 
mpletely fortified, and in an opportune time And there is 
ition of the place for mourners. Provisior nade for » priest's portion 
; ) transgresses against the dat ighter « 1e gods shall forfeit to the priest hi 
nd Tyrian eacrifices, whether of oil Or of milk, or offerings of a free-will natur 
rning is record n the said directory, and let it be ¢ 1 , 


posited in the British Museum Incidentally he | only to the Coliseum of Rome 

has thrown considerable light upon the architect- ture was found in a Pheenician y 

ure of the ancient city by his ground-plans of rank, we may W ll presume that the ampl 

ancient temples: but as nothing but the founda- tre of imp ad Carthage equaled that wond 

tions remain, and as these, with the exception of of the world. An interest of a different kit 

some shapeless masses, are buried beneath twen- belongs t the ruins of the temple of Baal Han 

ty or thirty feet of soil, they give no id f | mon, of the present aspect of which we g! 

the magnificence of the structures reared upon representation, He was the Moloch of the H 

them. The amphitheatre, of which some brews. the Saturn of the Romans—the 

mains are visible, existed as late as the twelfth | propitiate whom human sacrifices were offer 
ntury as a magnificent ruin, which is described , Excavations were made sufficient to en ible M 
yy the Arabian writer Edrisi, An idea may Davis to construct a grout |-plan of the build 
e gained of its splendor from the view of that ing, which consists of a series of seven ct 
f Eljem, the ancient Tysdrus, which is second tric circles, formed by ranges of columns 


1 
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ilast The diameter of the outer circle is » to raise the work. The Frenchman who 


two hundred feet; that of the inner twenty-nine. | anticipated him in the first discovery broke hi 
Sinking a deep shaft in the very centre of the | t e into fragments in trying to move it, an 


inner circle, Mr. Davis came upon a layer com- | was glad to sell to Mr. Davis the only portio 
posed of burned bones and ashes. Here he is| left whole. He exhaust Lall the mechanical ir 
fully satisfied stood the brazen image of the ter- uitv of Tunis in trying to devise some meat 
le Baal, into whose outstretched arms the| to raise his discoveries. At last he succeed 
ficial child was placed, from which it rolled | by a simple device of his own. He glued 
‘low filled with fire. The burned | pie f stout canvas to t I 


bones and ashes were the remains of victims con- I had been marked off into portions of mat 


Tui 


sumed more than two thousand years ago. T! ageable size. 1e he canvas W 


ibomination of human sacrifices was the dark | ed firmly to a 


rait in the religion of the Carthagenians. It! the marbles 

excited the horror of other nations, and we have | crumbling cement dro} 
ccounts of treaties stipulating for its abolition. | of mosaic, face downwat 
Yet, in spite of these, it remained down to the} particles of cement still ad 
lestruction of the Pheenician city. It presents | plaster of Paris, mixed 
such a cruel caricature of the Christian doctrine | over the back; when tl 

f the atonement, typified in the Mosaic sacri- | \ as firm as when fi 


»s, that “‘ without the sheddit *hlood there is | which fastened its face 


» remission of sin’ —a plausible rence being | solved by water, and the pi ‘ ) 
j the more ac ed, was as fresh as when it had been laid down 


hat the more noble the victim 
ble the sacrifice—that we may almost accept as | perhaps five-and-twenty centuries before. <A 
iterally true the sayi f Justin Martyr, that | rough casing of boards nailed around it insured 
e demons, unable in any other way to combat | its safe transportation. The British Goverr 
t, besides furnishing money to pay for ¢ 
t} 


1 the true faith, imitated 


all events t overed treasures to London, as o¢ s10n served 


) 
giving them an scene a -ruel | ¢ tions, had ordered its vessels to convey t 

‘ 

| 


and was in course of time regulated | and they are now open to inspection in the Brit 
» laws, which seem to have been pub-| ish Museum. 
up before the le. A fragment mary, 1859, the 
this kind, d 
temple of Baal, is by far the t jalus ng i ce Altred, 


the Carthagenian rel é ) coming u 1¢ bay, and Mr. I s was requ 


ig up by Mr. ’ken by the announ 


portions of lines, an | ly | todo the honors of ancient Carthage to the royal 
being wanting. Ishipman. He thought that these old ruir 
ng page a copy of it, together with | would be a bore to the young gentleman; but 
’s rendering, although he acknow riding back with him to Tunis he was agree- 
es that there may be room for doubt as to| ably surprised to be assured by the Prince that 


some words. he could hardly repress his delight at rambl 


We have stated that previous to Mr. Davis’s r the ruins of Carthage. ‘In reading Vir- 
explorations there were but about seventeen Pu-/} gil,” he said, ‘*the part which m pl l 
ons known to exist. Headded more | itself on my mind was that relating 
1undred to the number; but they were | z 1e showed that he was *‘ well up in his hu- 
» tablets, containing little more than | n s” by reciting verse 
mors and those of the deities nal, from the great La 
1€) ‘e inscribed. It is somewhat | have seen the fine young gentl 
strange that the sole exception to this rule is this | due course of nature will at some 
tablet, containing express reference to the most | one, we trust—wear the British er 


revolting peculiarity in Carthagenian institu- » pleased to learn by sucl 


tions. For the rest the discoveries of Mr. Davis t other members of the 


ts and frag 1¢ training of their 


consist mainly of mosaic pavements ’ 
Fsculpture. The re ! » abse pre » to make men forg 
f other works of art is obvious. The varior actel ’ previous generation 
ynquerors of Car 
portable whi hey 1 
nd only the 1 over 1 he rul i ceived a court 
ish formed by the fallen ruins. reign Office, apprising 
Mr. Davis found it isy matter yvernment fully appr 
se mosaics, of wh tl 
rlowing terms, 


‘eports of the 


se who hav ; 

representations which he furnishes in hi red treasures to London; filled up the trenches 

ume. The cement in which the colored mar- which he had dug, so that the owners of the land 

bles were embedded had become so brittle that might receive it in the condition in which it was 
d 


it crumbled into dust when any attempt was! when he be t : and gave 





774 
of Old Cart 
pied as fields for corn and 

The relies which 
in the British Museum. 
spect ther 


tions of a 


over the site e to be again occu- 


now be seen 
Those who can not in- 
n there mav find pl torial representi- 
portion of 


wi 


which the explorer h 


them in the popular volume 
is already given to the pub- 


elaborately illustrated 
d ‘¢(Car- 


await a more 
h he promises, to be entitle 
emains Illustrated.” 
lume already published will, for a 
| , bear comparison with Layard’s 
n Nineveh ; 
Arab life 


which he | 


the incidental pic 
and thi 
is transcribed—listened to while 
id In ma 


like a modern ** Arabian Nights’ Entertain 


while 


tures of and character, 


restil from 


his work 


was 
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- was a fortnight before Christmas, and the 
hills of New England had been clothed in a 


KS past. 
1 


vesture of thick snow for two or three we« 
The night was dark, cold, d: 


the wind, 


imp, and starless ; 


which had been careering about in an 
unsettled state of mind all day, creaking in the 
in the 
settled down at 
that the northeast 
‘rom, and having 
became, of 


branches of the old trees, and groaning 
anes, had 
nightfall in 
the 


weather-v seemingly 


the conviction 


was best point to come 


made ] IK it course, less 
vel oisterous. The snow was begin- 

igain; but the 
whit 


lag creat, loose, feathery 
h fluttered down with a rotary n 


tlakes, 
tion, and adhered with a damp, disagreeable 
nacity to whatever object they rested upon 


ulins 


lance to injt 
weeks had bee 
nounced by common consent ‘* capital.” 
Externally, ** The Pines,” as Mrs. Clif 
place was called, certainly not look 
best that night. In summer, the large, 


bling, dark-hued buildin 


not yet fi ufficient abur 


sleighing, which for some 


was 
ram- 
¢, with its wide, ever-open 
portal, its shadowy evergreens, ever rustling and 
whispering, and giving out their strong aromatic 
its profu 
its wide | 

l 


odor at stilly 


noon and quict eventide, 
sion of roses and honey-suckles, 


and bi 


POSLNE 5 


ad avenue, was at once cheerful an 
up and silent, not a ray 


g from its long windows, it stood, 


but now, shut 
f light gleami 
frowning and gloomy, a huge dark object, loom- 
ing up in the darkness amidst the inky blackness 
of the pines, that looked even more grim than 
usual from light snow that 
tipped their outer branches. 

But the very cold and cheerlessness of 
thout ‘ 


contrast with the 


} 
the 


scene u seemed to heighten by contrast 


he perfect comfort within, where, in a large and 


lofty apartment, so finely proportioned as to ap 

pear smaller than it really was, Mrs. Clifford and 
three daughters were assembled. 

was paneled with dark, polished 

and the heavy crimson damask curtains 


room 
wood, 
which were let down before the windows had 
concealed from outside view the glowing light 
of the bituminons coal-fire, which, all unrivaled 
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vy gas or lamp light, was leapi 


in the wide grate—now ser up a vivid jet of 


fitful flame, illuminating the farthest corners « 


the room, penetrating in he darkest 1 


and bringing out the 7 


untings on the 


almost 


glittering 
down into t! 
nh ca 
nemories which t 
will as readily dis} 
On one sid 
a hands 
relingu 
the right was 
and the restless, danci 
in the lustrous folds of 
the 
lin wools upon her |: 


ite bloss 


d out vivid hues of 


pomerran 


n sculptured, 
She, too, 
for an unfini 
still in the 
in her lap, and sh 
fire with a pensive and abstracte 
On a sof ilf-re 
cumbent p< sition, Was the second daughte r M 
Helen, playfully « through her slend 
fingers the soft ears of a small, beautiful, f 
colored Italia vhound, who shared her 
with 1d who lay with his large, mild, dar| 
on her face with that sad, patient 
an lool h the 


dumb things sometimes wear, and which ofte1 


, in a graceful, but careiess, h 


wing 


of sweetness wh eves of 


makes us feel only language, not sympatl 
Is Wall 
rathe 


, sat Laura, the younge 


Upon an ottoman, r more in front of tl 
1 hter—a bright 

me woman. La 

all her lift 1 


which was never lost sight of in 


ura ha 
and this fact 
that order] 

ousehold, had impressed itself forcibly not onl 
upon her memory, but upon her very characte 
It is almost prove rbial that ‘*tl 
youngest ne’er grow old” either in their own es 
tion or in that of the senior members of thei 
family circle; 
‘¢a fixed fact,” had given to Laura, 
unconsciously to herself, a childlike abruptness 


and manners. 


tim 
and this constant recognition of 
her youth as 
and a sort of reckless disregard of etiquette and 
responsibilities scarcely in true keeping with he 

eight-and-twenty years; but all this, it seems 
was scarcely noted as a blemish in the 
her fond 


She was 


eyes Ol 


mother, brothers, and 


rood-natured and ¢ iv, a ometime 
a little brusque or thoughtless, 
as the pretty fault of an indulged child. 

Laura had been indulging in the foolish a1 


it was overlool 


reprehensible, but tempting enjoyment of re: 
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ie fire-light ; \ 
‘her mother sh ysed the alluring vol , | the-way, 
prepared herselt same 
it on, in a mil twenty 


more 


f creating & change of sul 


‘* Well, mamma, what do you s: 


» Mamma ; 


irning round, 

7 to receive t 

in time Ben | 
summons, ment 
‘folks wl 


bel 


him, 
warmth 
outer d 

( ure state ol t 


lighted kitch« 


ma; no an 
nt reader may have 
tion Was not very viva 
apt to flag a little 


on the 


togetl 
e same dishes, ¢ 


, and rea 


they are mentally 


» Siamese Twins; 


Chang to sta 


‘© Yes, Sir!” said B 


ion of command it 
x to pay. Sir?” 

** Nothi 
ered out a momen 


i passage in plunged into the darkness of the 
1ura having then satisfied her 


eyes caught nothing but two dabs o 
iat she had done her duty by this 


ery snow, which, settling 


on his eyelashes, ad 
to ‘‘amuse mamma,” and having | e 


1 to the general mistiness of things; but it 
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made no great ditference after all, for a turn in’ ford answered it at once by 
the avenue, and a clump of thick black trees, | the child to her lap. 


would have hidden him had the moon been shin- 


stooping and littir 


** Here's the bill sent in along with her,” 
Be a. whose f 


ea 
ing. ( here was a sound of horses 
at the gate; » could not tell, so he closed 


the door, lo and then, basket in hand, 
entered the drawin om. is | 


aculties seemed rather confused by 
unexpected arrival—‘‘I wouldn’t pay it 
mum, if I was you, you hain’t no call to.” Ar 


ie spoke he picked up a small slip of 

‘What have you got there, Ben ?” inquire hich fell from the folds of the child’s 
i len opened it at once, and read al 

s, mum, he said it was.” » is not the child of sin or shame, 1} 
1 yes, the new carriage-lamps, I suppose * of honest and respectable parent 
ke to Mr. John about them the other day | will gladly reclaim her when they are abl 
light the gas, Ben, and then you may open it.’ ; till then, will you give her love and sl! 
Ben set down the basket very carefully in the ‘What a lovely child it is!” said the 1 
, as they passed her from the arn 
ment, a flood of pure white light filled the room, | one to another. ‘‘Is not she perfectly | 


middle of the room, and moving about for a mo- | admiring] 


and with its steady radiance quite put down the 
trembling, blushing, dancing fire-light. 

** Hadn’t I best open it in the hall, mum?” 
said Ben, returning to the basket; ‘* chopped | witl fr, 1 i f aml 
saw-dust, 1 s’pose; make dirty work on ‘ and a Y , and curlin 
the carpet. 

**No,” said Mrs. Clifford, glad of any diy 
sion of the quiet dullness. ‘* Open it | 


least till you come to the chopped straw.” ch of the dissolving 1 
So, while the ladies kept their places, fi r they cheek; the vermil m« 
were too well-bred to betray an idle curiosity, | like » bow of the pid ; 
Ben stooping down lifted the cover of the bask drawn 
et, which, oddly enough, had been left unfast- fa n ird, polished ; 
ened. 


vas true, the child was “*] 

From the little gracefu 

er-colore 
straw or 

» summet 

t eves, with their pretty, « 


} 


ere, at wil d gaze, beneath eyebrows faint, 


‘Oh, my goodness 
ought it? Oh, my sot 
lropping the cove 
perfectly absurd look of 
“What is it, Ben?” 
» younger ladies. 

, mum! Miss ¢ 


} 
t 


B 


cn, ¢ 


ing with outstretched hands from one 
r, as he addressed them. ‘‘I don’t 
know nothing about it, no more nor nothing; I 
swear I don’t! [hadn't any suspicion ; I wouldn't 
have took it in to vouif Thad; Ivow I wouldn't ; 


and I'll pitel 


if ‘ight mut into the snow 0 


! 
you say so; I /mum—you on’y say the word 
—I will.” 


Roused from the apathy of th 


n 


by these strange remarks of the usuall 


; | ry, mamma; d 
staid and laconic Ben, the ladies rose simultane- | think so?” 
ously and gathered round the basket ; and Laura, ** Very possibly,” said Mrs. Clifford ; 


stooping, lifted again the cover which Ben had warm bread and milk.” 


lropped, and so doing, disclosed to view a fi t tor sen some time to fill this si 
ind sleeping child, apparently of eighteen or | order, because he had to stop and detail in t 
twenty months old. remarkable transaction which | 
1 | tak lace the parlor, and when he d 
the | t , three or four eager female faces 


e opening of the cover, the sudden strean 
it gaslight which fell full upon her, or 
loud exclamations of B n, awoke the little sleep- f he door, which he had obligin : ; 
r, who, finding herself among strangers, looked ‘* Come , cook: come in, Martha; come 
ound her for a moment with a quivering lip, | in, Is, all of you,” said Mrs. Clifford, kind 
reath; but as she met | ‘*‘ Come : look at the baby, and see if 4 
the many eyes all bent upon her, it seemed as if | tel any thing abou And man} 
he read aright their look of pity and tenderness | the ‘‘ohs!” and ‘‘ahs!” and many l 
she felt she was with friends, and breaking int 


ind a quick sob in her | 


I oO t umations of ** Look at tha | 
\ sunny smile, she held out her soft dimpled | what a beauty!” ‘*Did you ever?” 
arms to be taken up. roodness me!’ “Well, well, well!” 


lhere was no resisting the pleading look which | er!” And then, when Miss Clifford 


l prey are l 
ompanied this mute appeal; and Miss Clif- | administer the bread and milk, many wert 
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ssistance. ** L 
he likes of that 


to tl 


I better take : 
But Miss M: 
rpose, and with the 
e baby, wl 

s with a hearty goo 
ind milk w 
and doubtles 


nd moral 


a 
beauty. 

, and favor 

re modert 


n 
m 


OmMmpous CX A 
i 
bilities of 


eparatl 


clared her willingness to | slippers in « 
little stran-/| ice, ] ba 


promising to hold the 


accommodations with the 


share he I 
ger, and Mrs. Clifford’s suggestion that she had 


Vor. XXII.—No. 1 
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1inute-men,” to come in 
r of the nig 
r her to sustain alon 
having 


as relays at 


ht if her duties should prove 
e and sin- 


devoutly com- 


ensome fi 
ided); and next, 
d herself to the prote¢ tion of Heaven, she 
ry lace t V the side of the little squal 
1 ly fast aslee P; 
med to diffuse 
r, like the 
tly taking the 
t, perfectly resi 
should not sleep 
l eye 
e of pillows, 
templation of the various causes 
I impelled the ** hi 


to aband 


mend 


‘ », Who 


took he 
and whose glowing slum- 
warmth and tranquillity 
benediction of 
little velvety | 
ned to the ec rtainty 
a wink all night, fixed her 

all above the | 
herself up to the con- 
which could 
and respectable pa- 
a child. jut the 
regular breathing of the ; i 
Sympathetically, but unconsciously, 
to it, she dropped 
e she had 
respectable mother 
Was most entitled 
ed by the hand of her 
h a wandered off into the land 
was fe ned soft, 


a holy prayer! 

and in hers, 
that 
s on the yarri- 
an 1 gave 
1ave mest 


rents n so sweet 


own respirations 
of her cogitations, and bef 


whet 


pity, 
little companion, 
of dr 
muring sound like 
and by 


ope n h rr eves ; 


ams. She by a mur- 


the cooing of a young dove, 
nerveless fingers, wh ssayed to 
and looking round, she was per- 
d to find it was fu y3 
had not had to eall in the allie 1 powe ° 
» contrary, had been herself able to 
t her post. The intrenchment 
flanked the little fortification was 
ind as she looked round at the 
tions ight before, 
lant certainly, b tholly 


tiny, ich e 


fectly astonishe 
that she 

it, on tl 
downy 
unin- 
varied 
ingenious and 
I, df r, she 
© victory at 


abun 
thought withi 
how little « 
Laura rose, 
wild 


the baby 


** How great 

and dressed hastily ; and then a 
her—to wash and 
She had seen Cousin 
ie, and she was 

yuld 

ng an anaconda 

1 not 
as the copy-book always a 
lessened her 
_ trembling, 


ambition seized dress 
too, all herself! 
Jane wash and dress litt 
determined to try. 
seemed like washing 


have 


** bred con- 


1 
familiarity, though 


but 
ured us it 
awe of the 
eager hands, but 
a hopeful heart, she commen ed the unde rtaking. 
Now it isa fact , not generally known pe rhaps, 
not break so e: sily as ignorant 
are apt to imagine; their ar and legs 
off when handled (like the legs and 
wings of a fly in the hands of a heedless child) 
there India rubber in them than there is 
in older folks, and their little bones are supple 
as wellas slight. The thing went off grandly. 
'o be sure, a sudden and unlucky thrust of the 
le plump foot did upset the china basin and 
d the hearth-rug; but that was Laura’s af- 
r, and if ske did not complain why need we? 
By the time the sisters made their appear- 
ance, with their tardy offers of assistance, Laura 
had the little one in her washed and 
dressed, bright, rosy, and smiling; and in an- 


tempt,” 
had somewhat 
and so, 


would, 
baby > 


that babies do 
people 


do not 


ms 


come 


is more 


fai 


arms, 
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swer to their admiring praises « 
she triumphantly assured them ‘* 
no trouble at all!” 

To be Miss Laura herself ws: 


so nicely got up as was he 


sure, s not g 
r usual wont 

ins; her hair was not brushed to its usu 
glossiness; her plain linen collar was rn 
| 


ittle; one of her w 


and 


ide r-sle eves ] ad a mosal 


ton, the other a plain gold one; 
n of the 
per silk tass¢ 
its mouth. This 
‘ul historian we 
fford kissed the ¢ 
the three 


7, in imitatic washing 


ad put one of ls of 
» into 
a faith 


i 
Miss Cli 


ing it in her 


ondly, 
ladies desee 
1 the 
een out when tl 
ng finishe 


newspa 


arms, 
» breakfast-room, where t 
John, 
and who now, hav 
fast, wa igaged with the 
As Miss Clifford approa 
smilir 4 cl ild in her aris, he 
per, and said, pleasantly, ab 
or little thing Ben was te 
r little pretty cl 
‘Is not sh said the impulsive La 
¢ Quite,” said John, dropping his eves 
his paper again. ‘*When I 


brother who had |} 
arrived, 


S eI 


lling me 
thing! Sheisa 


e lovely ?” 


abou 
abdpou 


aske 


will call on the overseers 
‘What for, John?” 
faint voice. 
To tell them to come 
What else « 
The sisters 


id you do with } 
looked blankly in e 
‘¢ Keep her, John,” said Margaret, 

“ Keep her ?” rey ated John 

‘Edueate her,” said He 

** Educate her !” snecred the 

‘Have her for our 
fully, and rising as he spoke 
ters, yu fools?” Here 

"Hel len looked uncertain, 
grew burning red. 

‘*Na LY, hear 
mean to call 
but just think what you are about. 
pathy is misle 
this child’s history or 


len, n¢ usly. 

brother. 

id L aura, 

still more 
‘My de 

Margaret begar 

and Laura’ 


own,” s 


said eink 


said John. ‘TI di 
fools; I beg your pard 
Your 
u know n 
parentage you 
children. <A_ beggar’ 


me, 

you 
iding you; y 
depend upon such 
taken from the 
inherit disease and vice 
and these will one 
to the heartache 
her.” 

** But she 
warmly, 

‘How do you know that?” 

Secause the paper said she was the « 
honest and respectable parents,” said L 
umphantly. 

‘* Nonsense!” said John; 
enough to believe it ?” 

‘“* Yes, I do.” 

‘*And you really think the man wt 
base enough to desert his own child wo 


very dregs of society ; 
her only patrimony 
lop the 
those wh 


ms 


» I 


day surely dev 
and shame of 


is not a beggar’s brat,’’ said Hele1 


“and you 


» Was 


uld be 
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ipulous about making a false statement, do 


Laura did not reply, but Margaret said: 

: are other proofs, John; look at the 

This is not a child of the lower 
a jury of fifty women would tell you this 

ady’s child.”’ 


ssibly,” sneered John. 


‘There 


rself. 


“Ana 
then, whose refined and 
to rear it in all the 


ristocratic 
educated 
luxuries its 


pauper 
its, unable 
th entitled it to, drop it like a blind kitten at 
rer’s door m g 


r. Sut, my dear Margaret, your 


nent is a bad one; if the parents were not 

rant and destitute, they were the more to be 
condemned; if there was neither sin nor shame, 
want nor ignorance, what drove them to this 
In that case their desertion of their he Ip- 
arted, 


it see that, in 


crime? 

ss child was doubly criminal and hard-he 
uncalled for. Do your 
ible excuse of igno- 
double and treble 


the amount of wickedness? Besides,” continued 


| Ts 


( ise 
taking away even the miser: 
nce and poverty, you must 


ow can you keep it? you do not know 
the management of children; 
1 would not know how to feed and clothe it 


iny thing about 


‘‘ Indeed we do,” said Laur: 
Helen were managers at the or] 
vo years, and [ am a directress of the charity- 
01. Wedoknow a great deal about children ; 


as to baby clothes, we make all sorts of 


‘* Margaret and 
han asylum for 


things for fairs, and for our friends, and to give 
y to poor people: I guess few married ladies 
‘made half as many! I’m sure if we don’t 
know about children it’s high time we did!” 


Juite !” said her brother, sententiously ; 


and 
in which he uttered that one little word 
offensive than all he had said before. 
a short silence, and then Margaret 
almly, 
r all, it will be for mamma to decide, 
and I thank Heaven my mother 
-easonable woman.” 
es,” said Helen; ‘‘ and I have often beard 
say there was a blessing upon the roof 
ltered an orphan child.” 
‘A blessing in the form of a trial then, in 
ase,”’ retorted John. bine ] you 
} 


she zs 


‘ Of course; 


which 


an orphan ? 
respectable parents ;’ is no use talk- 
’ said the old bachelor brother, ‘‘a 
treason; it is not in th il nature of 
gs: their hearts are well enough, but their 
tds—I wouldn’t give that for their heads!” and 
we regret to say that as he spoke he snapped his 


e 


woman 


> eter 


ngers contemptuously. 
Now the baby had all this time been sitting in 
Margaret’s arms, regarding Jolin with a pale 
k of troubled thought, doubtful whether to 
laugh or ery at his vehemence: possibly she 
thought he dooked like her respectable father, but 
did not act like him; and this state of uncer- 
tainty continued up to the moment when he 
snapped his fingers : 
in her happy ignorance that he had 


that action was conclusive, 
ind sure 


all for her sole 
face dimpled 
crowed k 


been doing it 
sweet into sud 
mg and loudly, and stret: 
» him. 
an l blood 

Id stand 

° and reti 
exchar 


round, white arms to go t 
This was more than flesh 


bachelor’s flesh and blo 
rustled his paper full 

to his hair; and his 
looks that said plainly the } 
Two hours after J 


own < sisters 
had conque 
1 with his mo- 


earnest Cor I 


hn was closet 


ther in her morning-room, in 


tion. 


ird fol 
**T shall 


such, John,” was 


sanction 
“But | 
You may 
ve too 
I am able to take 
al ly 
have no employment but light readir 
and fancy work; too much tim 
I see the bad effects of it in each one of them; 
Margaret is nervous and fanciful al 


the digt 

am far from sure this would 

but I do, your si 

» on their hands; wl 
4 +} 


10t see it, 


T much 
lei 


>of all within doors, ar u without, 


music, 


to themselve 


about he r own 


health; she is fast sinking into confirmed invalid- 
ism; Helen is growing morbidly sensitive—too 


Laura is heedless, 
Something to 


thil 


visionary and abstracted ; at 
trifling, and too independent. 
cupy their thoughts, and take them out of 
selves, would be the best thing for each of 
This child may do it ; at least we 

at present : 
no pledges, but I will try the 


them- 


not decide upon any course we mal 


And wi 
s John had to con- 


result 
this reasonable view of thing 
tent himself. 

In the conrse of the day Dr. Mason, the medi- 
cal attendant and personal friend of the family, 
came in to see Margaret, as he did nearly every 
day; of course the all-engrossing topic 
cussed 
called in and subjected toa 
but nothing more was to be learned from him, 
simply because he knew nothing more. At first, 
indeed, he had declared himself re ady to 
his ‘* mortal say-so,”’ that the man was a ‘* 
ger, a furriner, or the old Nick;” 
with its allusion to the * hon 
parents,” had touched a s 
or heart: 


was dis- 


with him, and at his request Ben was 


siftin 


iting Cxamunatiol 


nig- 
but the note, 
and respectabl 

in Ben’s head 
every time he told his story he polished 
the man up a little more, until n \ 
to affirm, with that same solemn asseveration, 
that to the best of his be ‘a born 
gentleman.” iance could be placed 
upon the testimony of such a vacillating witness 
as this ? Sut let it be put down to the credit of 
the well-meaning but impressible Ben, that ir 


w he was ready 


lief he was 


repeating the few words the stranger had uttered 
he never varied a hair: 


of th 


micht } 


it be 


in the conjectural part 
e subject, the probabilities of the case, he 
! driven all round the compass, but as to 
the fircts, as 


made known to him in words, the 

he stood fixed, true as the needle to the pole. 
When, in conclusion, Mrs. Clifford said, 
‘Well! Dr. Mason, do you get any light on 
ect? have you any clew to give us?” he 
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must trust to your kindness not to question me 
at present. We hear strange things in our pro- 
n, sometimes; I can ~ you no satisfac- 
vet, but give me time, a week or two, and I 
think I can give you some information, but it 
requires much delicacy. In the mean time, if 
you will take my advice, you will make as littl 
se about it as possible; speak to your servants 

1 ask them to be silent; dep nd upon it, if 
you can keep the parents in ignorance of the fate 

their child they will reveal themselves all the 

poner.” 

This was sensible advice; and when the Doc- 
tor added, ‘It is certainly a very beautiful and 
promising child, and seems healthy; but as the 

lies are not much used to children, I will, if 

u please, look in every day and see how it 
g a g,” Margaret’s soft eyes thanked him 
for this thoughtful kindness. 

Days passed, and rapidly and surely the baby 

is making its way to all hearts. She certainly 
a ; ieee child, and remarkably intelligent! 
here was no end to her pretty little tricks; she 
could crow like the cock, and *‘ baa” like the 
sheep; could tell what the cow said; and show 
how the chickens ate; and was quite a profi- 
ient in the dog’s tongue and the pussy-cat lan- 
guage. She could kiss her hand, and nod and 

her little curly head when bidden, 

rew up her rose-bud of a mouth in a comi 

tempt to whistle. And when either of the 
dies called upon an imaginary ‘ baker’s man 

ind gave orders for a certain cake, which re- 














quires an unusual amount of manipulation to 
prepare it, the b: Be 

him how to doit, ‘* patting and patting, and roll 
ing and rolling, and pic siaenaed picking,” witha 


was always ready to show 


patient assiduity which would have made her an 
invaluable class-leader in a primary school. 

The three sisters spent nearly all their time in 
tending, playing with, and sewing for her; the 
piano was silent, or if opened at all, ‘ Still so 
gently o’er me stealing” and ‘‘ Beautiful Venice’ 
had succumbed to ‘‘ Little Bo-peep” and ‘* The 
three blind Mice.” Helen had laid aside her 
and poems, and Margaret had ceased to 
1and-sereens and flower-pieces, and had 
uted three pictures in colored crayons, his- 
torical, commemorative, and portraitive (or in- 
nded to be so) of the baby. 

rhe first of the series, exhibiting her in her 
asket on the night of her advent, was singular- 








ly suggestive of the great Hebrew lawgiver, when 
he commenced the voyage of life, embarking at 
the Nile in an ark of bulrushes—the parts of 
Pharaoh's daughter and her maidens being well 
epresented by the three Misses Clifford and 
their mother, in costumes of less barbaric splen- 
lor, indeed, but of far greater amplitude. 

The second, exhibiting the darling taking her 

ith at the hands of Laura, awakened furtive 
recollections of Herod's Murder of the Innocents 
and the third, a sleeping-piece, was strikingly 
like one of the innocents as it might have ap- 
peared offer the murder. 


I fancy I hare; but I! 


Nevertheless the ey were very pretty pictures 





and though an im}; spectator might 1 
ve been found ready to affirm upon oath th 


} 
they were likenesses of the babv in particular, or 


indeed of any other baby he had ever actually 
seen, still any body would see at a glance that 
they represented ne baby; and that was sor 


thing in an amateur performance 
The sisters thon I 
beautiful than the 
paint a complex 
prettily observed, 
Le | neil 











light without a shade!" 


Even card Ben had hunted out a long-disused 
high chair from ex lumber-room, where it |} 





stood stretching forth its empty arms for a ¢ 
ter of a century, and brought it to the table ey 





ery day, after dinner, as regularly as he did th 
dessert; and little Jura, the It niles greyhound 
had so far mastered his cana as bag car 
playfully, with ergs sharp yelps of dog-laugh- 
ter, round ~~ tle ¢ sat on = 

in her pretty baby dig v and then thr 


ing his little cok i nose i 
up to lic 





grasped rudely, with , a 
his red velvet collar with its musi ~ s eer’ IIs 

But the greatest wonder of all was that wrought 
in brother John—dear old bachelor John! 
days before Christmas he went into town, : 











was gone all day, returning in the early eve 





in a singularly disturbed state of mind, not easi- 
ly accounted for; he seemed nervous and 








easy, distracted and absent-minded ; answer 
at random, or not at all; and once, when Mr 
Clifford made some inquiries about ‘* the } 
il crisis, "he had said ‘‘ knife and fork” wl 
South.” 
t him wonderingly; | 
1, Could he have been 
t John was never k1 
} tendenci h t] 
very salt of the earth, immaculate in its white 
ness! 3ut then, the very fact of his h: s 





much salt in his composition mig nd 
drought; and she called him to her corner, and 
held him in a long desultory conversation; but 
this elicited nothi 
that he was perfec tly sober; so she came to the 








only the undeniable fa 


conclusion th at John was inventing something 





a new hydraulic ram, or something else pretty 
and useful—for had a mechanical geniu 
and had invent ai several machines, which woul 
7 made his fo if some stupid fellow h: 
always been and invented them first. But 
Jobn did not know this till he went to the Pate: 
Office; and he really did invent them, an 
ought to have part of the honor «2 he had al 
the disappointment. So she concluded his min 
was running on wheels; and she returned to he 
knitting and John to his own side of the fire. 
3ut when Madam had gone to her own room 
and his sisters were taking their chamber-lights 
to retire, John’s nervous condition seemed t 






















t od with 
iis back to the fire, and began to whistle; then 


ntly checking himself in this un 





rentleman- 


ance, and blushing scarlet, 





ip the hair from his temples with both 
ind turning to Miss Clifford—who, 
ster nearest to him in age, had ev 


Ss] 1 friend and confidante—he s; 


1 cannon-ball. 
Miss Clifford turned t 
se, and waited for w 





vhile the melted wax of the candle she unheed 
gly held fell, dr p by dr p, in the candlestick 
t Jo nervously shifting from one foot to 
ther, and with id deep in his pock- 

ts, seemed not inci yon 





Her kind manner and gentle smile seemed to 
se,” he said, and ] iused 


ip stairs — drinks —don't 








‘ Drink iret, looking in his 
‘Drinks ! sisters, in hor- 





ed to habitual in- 


‘‘T went into Bigelow’s,” rapidly pursued 
John, who having made the first plunge was 


letermined to get through with the matter—‘“ I 


gelow’s to-day, to buy a feeding 
pparatus for Claude’s child—knife, fork, and 
n, you know,” he said, drawing an oblong 
rocco case from his pocket (such as bachelor 
les are supposed to be required by law to be- 
tow upon the young and tender branches of the 
nily tree ‘Santa Claus, and all that, you 
v; and I didn’t want to hurt the feelings of 
that poor little thing up stairs—” and here he 
lunged his hand into the other pocket, and 
lrew out a roll which he held toward her. 
‘Here, take it, can't you !” he said, as if it 
hurned his fingers. ‘*Put it into her stocking, 
f she’s got one; if not, you'd better peg her a 
ir!” and, snatching up his light, John de- 


With wondering eagerness Margaret unrolled 

soft, jeweler’s paper, and there, sparkling 

ind bright, on a bed of rose-tinted cotton, lay a 
| ised silver cup. 





‘Dear old John!” said Margaret, while tears 
mbled in her soft eyes. 
‘Dear old John! is not he a darling, after 
ll?” said the other sisters, fur more delighted 
th this pretty gift to the baby than if their 
lear elder brother had given them each a dia- 
mond ring. 
But while the little stranger gained golden 


pinions daily time was moving on, and the 


1 ar- 
rival of Claude and Annie—had actually come. 
It was still uncertain if th y would bring their 
child, no answer having been reccived to the last 


lay before Christmas—the day fixed for t 


THE DEBAT 








ABLE BABY. 





Mrs. Clifford's desire to wm 


them to bring her, as she knew their visit w dl 
be a short one if they came without h and 


n of probabilities had been dis- 
1 over again. ‘The sisters ld 


ether they most wished she 





bush 1 ly t 
pette 1 and called their « 
of the little 1 e they } - 


er seen but once, and then at a very early | 
of her infaney. 

“To be sure,” said they, *‘there would | 
the pride and pleasure of showing off bal 


and I'm sure Anni 





of course, she and Claude will think there nev 
was any child equal to theirs): but then it w 
be awkward, and they will 
m’t make more of her, and call her prettict 
n this dear darling—and she won't | 

»: she sha’n’t be: anda shower of ki 





finished the remark. 

Evening drew on—the innocent little usu 
all unconscious of her usurpation, dressed in her 
prettiest new frock, and ribbons to outrival th 
true heiress, was laughing and crowing up stairs, 
rea ly to be prod iced at a moment’s notice, and 
pitted against her innocent antagonist. 

Mrs. Clifford, her son, and daughters were as- 
sembled in the drawing-room, waiting the ] 
i ipat d arrival: and just as the elder 1: 
iad said for the seventh time, “I hope, m 
dears, your brother will not make it very lat 


ant 
} 


a carriage drew up to the door, and the travel 
had come 
John hastened out to receive them, and Laura 


springing to the window, which commanded 





view of the front entrance, watched the debarka- 
tion of the new-comers, and issued hasty bulletir 
to the rest of the family. 


‘here’s Claude, dear fellow! how well h 
} 
I 


looks: and there’s Annie, how carefully he lift 
her out: and there’s—why, no! I declare t 
all! No baby! Why, grandmamma! the baby 
has not come.” 

**Qh! I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Clifford; ‘*1 


maybe Claude was not willing: best not men- 


tion it, my dears,” she added, with thoughtful 
kindness. ** Annie is such a dear, little, impuls- 


ive thing, you may set her crying; better not 
speak about the baby till she does 

At this moment the door was flung open, and 
Annie—a fair, graceful, little, fairy creature 


whose rosy ¢ 





1 iecks, laughing eyes, and dancing 
curls, made her look even more youthful thar 
she really was—bounded into the room, hastened 
to the open arms and warm motherly wel 

of Mrs. Cliffo 


; ley 
In-i 





warmly embraced all her sisters- 





w, and received laughingly and bl 
the brothe rly kiss of John. 


‘* And now,” she said, as she pulled off h 


many furs and myriad wraps, and scatter 
round her like an eager child; ‘* Now for the 


baby! Let me see the baby t ery first thing 





he sisters exchanged wondering and di 
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“And you have heard all about the baby?” 
asked Helen. 

“Oh yes; of course I have heard of it; but 
that is not like seeing, you know. I want to see 
her—myself—to see just how she looks. Don’t 
keep me waiting, Helen; that’s a dear good soul. 
[’'m dying with impatience: do have her brought 


Thus adjured, Helen could do no less than 
hasten to find the baby and bring her. 

** And how did you hear about her, my dear ?” 
asked Mrs. Clifford, while Helen was gone. 
‘We have not written, I think, since she came.” 

‘“No,” said Annie. ‘‘I thought one of the 
girls would write: I hoped they would, but Dr. 
Mason wrote to Claude; he is here so often, and 
he could tell us all about her. Oh, here she 
is!” and springing forward as Helen entered with 
the beautiful child in her arms, she snatched the 


baby from her, and giving it one hasty, but seem- 





ingly all-comprehending glance, she covered it 
with kisses, exclaiming breathlessly at intervals, 
**Qh! is not she lovely 
she perfect ? 
beautiful ?” 


lovely—lovely! Is not 
Did you ever see any thing more 


** You dear, little, loving creature,” said Mrs. 
Clifford, smiling at this sudden outburst of en- 
thusiastic feeling. 

** And how wellshe looks too! perfectly healthy, 
is not she ?” pursued Mrs. Claude, turning to her 
sisters-in-law. ‘*IT am sure she has had the best 
of care.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Clifford, senior; ‘* no 
fear of that. I believe the girls have done little 
since she came but play with and tend her.” 

** And how very fine she is too!” said the 
younger lady, noting the heavy embroidery on 
the delicate frock, and lifting the fringes of the 
‘© Where did 


she get this pretty dress I wonder: she did not 


dainty sash and shoulder-knot. 


bring all this finery with her, I know.” 

‘*Oh no!” said Margaret, smiling. ‘That 
was a present from her aunties.” 

‘¢T thought so; I’m sure you are very kind,” 
said Mrs. Claude: ‘‘it is a splendid dress, almost 
too rich for sach a child as she is.” 

** No—oh no!” said Laura, hastily, wincing at 
the last words. ‘‘ We donot think so; we mean 
to clothe and educate her as our own.” 

** You do? 
Annie, pressing her lips to the child’s soft curls. 
‘* And [ hope she will grow up a good girl, and 
make some return for the love of her kind 
aunties.” 

‘*Claude will not feel hurt, will he?” asked 
the pacific Margaret. 

‘*Hurt? Noindeed; how could he be? Tam 


sure he will feel as I do—that you are all very 


I'm sure you are very good,” said 


kind and generous.” 

‘“Oh no, not at all,” said Margaret. ‘I 
am sure you are very generous; we were afraid 

we thought—you might feel a little—” She 
hesitated. 

“ Jealous!” said Annie, laughing. 
not a bit; it gives me pleasure to find you all so 
interested in her, and so it will your brother, I 


**Oh no, 


know. You may love her just as much as y 
want to,” she said, pressing the child in a clos 
embrace—‘‘ only let me love her too.” 
‘*Dear Annie,” said Margaret, kissing he 
fondly, while tears filled her eyes, ‘‘h« 
you are! I was afraid you and Claud 
feel we ought to do more for your child.” 
3efore Annie could reply, the impulsive Laur 
unal 








any longer to contain her pride in he 
beautiful little protégée, broke out with the qu 
tion: 

‘* How does she compare with yo baby ?” 

‘* My baby ?” said Annie, lifting her dreamy 
eyes to the speaker's face. . 

** Yes, your baby ; 
Laura. 

‘ My baby! is not this my baby?” said M 
Claude, turning with a frightened and bewild 


your own baby,” persist 





look from one face to another. 
‘No!” said Helen, laughing; ‘‘this is « 
baby, you know.” And then and there ens 








a mixed dialogue of, 
= My baby!” 
“a baby !” 

Your baby !” 
Whose baby!” 
‘What baby !” 
‘* This baby !" 
A perfect baby-babel of sounds it was, whil 

Annie's slender, white fingers tightened the 

clasp upon the unconscious little bone of conte 


| tion, who, as if bent upon adding fuel to fire, sat 


dividing her attentions between the belligerents 
now nodding to Margaret, kissing her hand t 
Helen, stretching out her arms to Laura, and 


hiding her roguish eyes and sunny curls on At 





nie’sshoulder. The two younger sisters la 





thinking it was all a jest; but Margaret noticed 
the tightening hands, the deepening breath, t] 
dilating eves and crimsoning cheeks, and her 
heart misgave her. She knew Annie was deli- 
cate as a flower, nervous and impulsive; sh¢ 
had been quite ill lately, and Claude's letters 
had been very vague and unsatisfactory (but 
Could Anni 
As this sud- 
den apprehension seized her she looked round 
for her mother, but Mrs. Clifford, *‘on hospitabl 
thoughts intent,” had left the room. She looked 
toward Claude—if she could only sign to him t 
come to her; but Claude, at the other end of 
the room, and with his back toward her, was 
telling something to John—a capital joke, n 
doubt, for the brothers were both laughing heart- 
ily. She could not summon Claude to her aid 
without a direct appeal; and, besides, the thought 
came to her, could he be thus gay with su 


then men’s letters always are). 
be subject to aberrations of mind ? 





la 
trouble on his mind ?— impossible. Now thoughts 
and events which it takes time to chronicle may 
happen in a very momentary space—and Mar- 
garet’s thoughts had been almost instantaneous 
She felt that the emergency must be met at once, 
unaided, and holding out her arms to take the 
child she said, with mild, persuasive gentleness, 
‘*You had better let me take her now. You 
know, dear Annie, this is not your baby; it is a 





















poor little unfortunate child, whose parents have 
jeserted it; it was left at our door, and we adopt- 
ed it in charity.”’ She had time to say no more; 
with wide eyes flashing fire, burning cheeks, 
ind quivering lips, Annie had risen, and clasp- 
ing the disputed child closer in her arms, she 
made one bound, swift and noiseless as the spring 
of a tiger-cat, and reached her husband's side. 
‘* Claude! Claude!” she said, in tones half- 
inarticulate with passion, ‘‘is not this my baby? 
Speak to your sisters. What do they mean? 
They say [ have deserted my child—given it 
uway—and they have adopted it in charity—and 
i And here, 


tting involved in the double confusion of ideas 


it this is not—my—my baby!” 


that Margaret’s address had awakened, the im- 

pulsive little creature dropped her head upon her 
husband’s arm and broke down in a paroxysm 
f passionate, hysterical weeping. 

“Annie! Annie! my dear Annie!” said 
Claude, turning hastily toward her, ‘* of course 
Hush, hush! It is only a joke. 
) baby! Yes, indeed! And there is not 

t such baby in all the world!’ 

‘Tell them! tell them!” sobbed the young 


t's vour baby. 


“Yes, yes, I will,” said Claude, soothingly ; 
‘only compose yourself, Annie, for mercy’s 
sake. My dear sisters, can you forgive me? I 
own, with contrition, this was a ridiculous hoax. 
This is our child; and Annie and I, its * honest 
nd respectable parents,’ have ‘come to reclaim 


‘*Claude! Claude! you need to be reclaimed 
yours¢ lf. This is too bad!” 
saw the blank consternation of his three sisters. 

‘Claude,” said his mother, who had entered 
with her quiet step, and having taken up her 
place in the corner, had heard the close of his 
sentence—‘*Claude, my son, your conduct needs 


said John, as he 


some explanation.” ‘This was said with a degree 
of gravity amounting almost to sternness. 

‘¢] know it, mother; and it shall have it. It 
was a joke—a practical joke—which has not 
turned out half so funny as I thought it would. 
Chere, sit down close by mother, Annie,” he 
said, leading his childlike wife to the sofa, ‘* and 
I will make confession—humbly kneeling on my 
knees if you desire it. The fact is, dear mother, 
we had fully decided not to bring this little puss 
with us, as we meant to make some stay in New 
York, and she would have been quite an imped- 





iment in the way of our engagements there; but 
your kind desire to see her, conveyed to us in 
Margaret’s last letter, changed our plans (Annie, 
in fact, had always wanted to bring her, but had 
yielded to my wishes); and partly in filial devo- 
tion to you, mother, partly in conjugal submis- 
sion, and most of all, if the truth were told, from 
parental pride in the youngest Miss Clifford, I 
consented to bring her. 

‘““We reached New York more than a fort- 
night ago; but just as we had entered upon our 
round of engagements there, Bessie, the nurse, 
in whom Annie has unbounded confidence, was 
called home to see a sick brother. This was 
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an awkward dilemma. Annie was not strong 
enough to take care of the child herself, and if 
she had been, such a charge would completely 
have frustrated all our plans and engagements 
We neither of us could consent to trust our dar- 
ling to the care of a stranger—‘a hairy-scarey 
thing, ] ked up haphazard, as Bessie said, at 
a strange intelligence office. 

‘Under these circumstances, I propose ad the 
child should be forwarded to you in advance, ] 
knew you and my sisters would gladly receive 
her; and as Bessie’s friends lived somewhere 
near Boston, she could bring the child for me so 


far, and from Boston out to you I was considered 


worthy of being intrusted with her (though it 
now seems I was not 

‘*When we reached Boston a sudden whim 
seized me: I would play a grand practical joke 
upon my sisters. I / » it was foolish and 
wrong, but 1 did not stop to reflect upon the 
consequences then. Unknown to Bessie, I pro- 
cured a large basket and a cheap shawl, and put 
them into the carriage; and then telling her it 
would be dark before I reached here, and that 
the undressing of the baby beforehand might 
save the ladies some trouble in the beginning, as 
the child would be asleep when it arrived, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing it arrayed in plain 
clothes which would tell no tales. The child 
was fast asleep when Bessie gave her tome. As 


I 
y I placed her in the 





soon as we had left the cit 
basket, where she slept quietly until you took 
her out. 

‘*T was in fear that Ben would know me; but 
the snow gave me a fair excuse for mufiling my- 
self up, and he did not recognize my voice. 
After I had left the young lady I drove to Dr. 
Mason's, told him the whole story, obtained his 
promise to write to me every day, and left in his 
keeping the ‘ purple and fine linen,’ and the long 
letter of instructions which poor Annie, with 
much trouble to herself, haf prepared and sent 
with the child. That was too bad, Annie, I al- 
low. Can you forgive me? 

‘*T should not have expected Dr. Mason to 
have lent himself to such a deception,” said Mrs 
Clifford, senior. 

‘“* He would not if he could have helped it, 
said Claude, laughing; ‘‘ for he is truth and rec 
titude incarnate ; but I swore him to secrecy be- 
fore I told him.” 

‘““That was the reason, then,’”’ said Laura, 
“that he was always saying the child would 
certainly be reclaimed, and telling us not to fix 
our affections upon it.”’ 

‘*No doubt,” said Claude. ‘“‘He is a fine 
fellow, and when he tells either of my sisters 
where she Aad better fix her affections, I for one 
hope she wiil follow his advice.” 

John’s laugh and Margaret’s blush ‘‘ pointed 
a moral” to this seemingly careless remark. 

“ And now, my friends,” said Claude, ‘‘ hav- 
ing made my confession, and owned with con 
trition that it was a very si//y thing to do, and 


that I hereby renounce all practical jokes for the 
rest of my life, upward and onward, may I be 


Cui. 


i 
woud) 
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allowed to say that I am as hungry as penitent. 
Please give 


new wickedness I may fall into. 


me some supper, or who knows what 
Hunger is sav- 
perhaps I may eat up the baby, if Annie 
does not do it first. Cannibalism goes naturally 
with child desertion, does it not ?”’ 

At this point in the conversation Mrs. Claude 
a dear little thing, certainly; 
and besides, being now the winning party, 
could So she arose, with 
her baby in her arms, and crossing the room to 


age ; 


arose. She was 


she 


afford to be generous. 


Margaret, kissed her sister-in-law affectionately, 
ind setting the child on her lap, said, very 
sweetly : 

**Thank you al’, my dear sisters, for your 
kindness to the dear baby.” (Was it not good 
in her not to say ‘‘ my baby ?” for no doubt she 
ached to say it, but she did not.) ‘I hope you 
will all feel that you have a right in her—a 
greater right than you had hefore—as she is your 
own brother's child; and I trust you will not 
love her the /ess for being in rea/ity what your 
love would have feigned her to be—your own 
dear little niece!” 

Annie was a dear little thing, certainly ; and 
vyhen not called upon to defend her sacred rights, 
or to enact the character of ‘‘a bear robbed of 
her whelps,” she was not a bit ofa vixen! 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE. 


Ww N,” said Jo Daviess, in one of his 
finest orations, ‘‘ I contemplate the char- 


acter of George Rogers Clarke, I feel as did Moses 
when he drew near the burning bush, that I ought 
to put the shoes from off my feet, for the place 
where I stand is holy ground.”—‘* What a great 
commander he was!” exclaims the earliest his- 
torian of Kentucky, after narrating his campaign 
in Illinois; and few have ever read that event- 
ful episode of our revolutionary struggle without 
echoing the sentiment, and being led to wonder 
why one of the loftiest minds that America pos- 
that momentous period should have 
failed to find scope and opportunity for the exer- 
cise of its powers on that more conspicuous thea- 
tre of the war which lay to the east of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. 

Not that the work he actually performed was 
in anywise unimportant; for we now, after the 
lapse of eighty years, see clearly that the inter- 
ests it secured were inferior only to those in- 
volved in the success of Washington himself. 
Indeed the independence of the thirteen colonies 
would have been comparatively worthless had 
the valley of the Ohio and Upper Mississippi re- 
mained under the dominion of England. And 
no one can doubt that, had not the authority of 
Virginia already extended over that region, it 
would have been left in the possession of its an- 
cient master at the peace. The colonists, worn 
down by a seven years’ struggle, would have been 
willing to hasten its termination by relinquish- 
ing all claim to a territory they had never really 
and we know that our French and 
Spanish allies had even before the end of the 


sessed at 


possessed : 
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war begun to grow jealous of the future 

the young Republic, and strove to fix th 
lachian ridge as its boundary, and to exclude 
from the navigation of the western waters. n 
Clarke hoisted the stars and stripes over the fort 
fications of Kaskaskia and Vincennes he 1 
added the whole of the vast territory in 1 
they stood to the domain of } : 
Rocers CLark! 


s country 


GEORGI was born 


Virginia, in the year 175 
pectable parents of the middle class. Cone 
his boyhood but little is known, except that 
so many of those w 


marle County, 


Spec 


10se names adorn the 


as not carr 


our early history, his education w 
beyond what could be imparted in the ce 


His 


element 


schools of his ative provinee. 
therefore o 

except in 
for which he manifested a peculi 
aptitude, and in which he made far more t] 


f the 


menis 
kind, 


mathematics, 


were most 


sciences of geog 


} } 
the apny 


ordinary proficiency. <A 
became a land surveyor. 
been a favorite occupation wit 
ward rose to eminence in the 


Washington, Clar 


all began life as 


the colonies. 
Shelby, surveyors, t 
strange that such should have been the case, 
since many of the qualities required in a survey- 
or at that time were precisely thos 

in a good commander. The 3 

took up his chain and compass to penetrate and 
map down the wild lands of Western Virgini 

and Pennsylvania had other duties besides run- 
ning lines and determining angles, being usually 
the captain of a considerable party of men, of 
whose equipments the rifle and hatchet were im- 
portant articles, since it v 
to be prepared for a skit 

bands of red men who infested the wilds, amidst 


is always necessary 
sh with the roving 


and whe 
seldom permitted any opportunity of attackir 
the 
proved. 
apprehended the ordinary difficulties of the 

est were such as to require discipline and organ 


whi h the work of the adventurers lay, 
Big Knives with advantage to pass unim- 


Even where no such danger was to be 


ization, so that the functions of a surveyor were 
often combined with those of a commander, and 
the successful prosecution of the duties of the 
former was good evidence of fitness for a mili- 
tary life. Besides, the same active spirit that 
led the youth to adopt the adventurous life of a 
surveyor in the backwoods in times of peace, 
would be sure to impel him into the career of 
arms when it was opened to his choice. 

So it proved in the case of our hero; for when, 
in revenge for the murder of the family of Logan, 
the northern Indians took up the hatchet, and 
Lord Dunmore began to muster the forces of his 
province to oppose them, we find Clarke, then 
in his twenty-second year, holding the rank of 
captain in one of the regiments from the lowe 
counties. These, however, had the misfortune 
to act under the immediate orders of the noble 
Governor himself. They formed the right wing 
of the army, which did almost nothing toward 
effecting the objects of the campaign. In what 
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in that Cle 
l speci 


afterward became 


‘ould not easily 1 
life; and fortur 


then opening in the West, w 


nd self-retiant char- 
ne, Harrod, and a few other kindred 
recently penetrated the passes of the 
located themselves in the midst 
yuntry,” which had for 
, ind of the hardy 
had lately 
, and a few 
int points, 
“migration, \ r since been 
a contin y stream, 
in to flow slov i | 
conflict betwe 
ssession of that fair reg 
men 

Clarke resolved to visit this country, and early 
in the spring of 1775 set out, alone and on foot. 
Of this journey and his subsequent stay in the 
country we know little or nothing. He seems to 
ave had no fixed location, but wandered from 
settlement to settlement, spending most of his 
time in the woods, studying the face of the coun- 
try, with which he became thoroughly acquaint- 
ed, and pondering on the situation of the colo- 
ny, its importance as a defensive bulwark to the 
frontier of Virginia, and its own prospective 


remark; 
ymuch 
visit 


d 


on of the ** dark a 
xt eight years they | 
» in every unusual diffie 
a hl 


in the murderou 9 


a) 


tion. 
Major Clarke, 

mained i 

fall of this 1 

had been | 

of whi 

summe 

their 

they 

a mess¢ 

rollton appeared among them, 

that blood had at last been gs] 

rel between England and her colo 

the town of Lexington, in Mas 

witnessed the first collision betwee 

and provincials. The news w 

exulting cheers by the patrioti 

they at once resolved that their new town should 

bear the name of Lexington ymmemoration 

of the event. Jager ‘ vy himself of t 

uation of affairs b: 

set off late in the 

join the army there ; 


} 
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terpenes 
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_— . 
Me teats, atin’ 
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But Fate had 
iy Cast his lot in the West; and after spend- 


would have achieved distinction. 
alrea 
ing the winter east of the 
jind him, in the early spring, threading the wil- 
derness with his face turned westward, resolved 
thenceforth to unite his destiny with that of the 
Agaimr he journeyed 


love of solitary musing 


mountains we again 


Commonwealth. 
indulging that 
and adventure which no danger 
sh or repress. The w ; were swarming 

The various parties of 
been driven 


rising 
alone, 
could ever ex- 
ting 
with hostile Indians. 
rs had into the forts, and 
every path and stream was beset by the savages 


survey' 


. ’ 
who skulked under the very wall of the stock- 


and 
ventured outside, so that no corn could be plant- 
ed except within rifle 


ades, dogged the steps of every one who 
range of the protecting 
It was through these perilous regions the 
young major made his way toward Harrodsfort, 
then the most important station in the country. 

*T had,” 


sixteen, who afterward made himself a special 


walls. 


says General Ray, then a youth of 


favorite with Clarke, ‘‘ gone out one evening 
four miles from the fort, to turn some 
horses into the range, and having killed a small 
blue-winged duck, proceeded to roast it for my 
dinner. I had just taken it off the fire, and was 
waiting for it to cool, when suddenly I saw a 
fine, soldierly-looking man advancing toward 
me, who exclaimed, ‘ How do you do, my little 
fellow? What is your name? 
of being in the woods by yourself?’ 


about 


Ain’t you afraid 
After an- 
swering his inquiries, I invited him to partake of 
my duck, which he did without leaving me a 
I then 
stranger’s name and business in this 
‘My name,’ said he, ‘is Clarke; 
and I have come out to see what 


bone to pick, his appetite was so keen. 
asked the 
remote region. 
you brave fel- 
lows are doing, and to lend you a helping hand, 
if necessary.’” 

He again entered into the adventurous forest 
warfare with all the zest and vigor of the most 
thorough borderer. 
worth, and thenceforward 
nized chief. 
shirt and moccasins, with rifle on shoulder and 
tomahawk at side, he fought the savages hand to 
hand and foot to foot, with an eye as quick and 
an arm as nervous as the veriest bush-fighter of 


he was their recog- 


swiftly and noiselessly through the forest, on the 
trail of the marauders whose horrid handiwork 
the preceding dawn had revealed, in the smoking 
ruins of some isolated cabin and the mangled 
bodies of its inmates; and now clattering for- 
ward, at the head of a troop of horsemen, to the 
relief of some beleaguered station. It was by 
services of this kind that Clarke obtained that 


influence over the pioneers of the West which | 


afterward enabled him to achieve so much with 
their aid, and so win their confidence and affec- 
tion that they willingly and trustingly followed 
him when his genius, taking a wider sweep, pro- 
jected schemes they might not all be able to un- 
derstand. 

Such schemes he had already begun to medi- 


The people now knew his | 


| stockades until in some degree recovered. 
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tate. 
egies and surprises, skirmishes and pursuits 
which constituted the whole system of hostility 
hitherto practiced in Kentucky, he saw plainly 


Practiced as he soon became in the strat- 


that the whites were playing a losing game, and 


As long 
as the whites confined their operations to mere 


exhausting themselves without making any s 
rious impression upon their enemies. 


defense, and the red men felt none of the evils 
of war in their own villages, they would be able 
and perfectly willing to continue the contest. 
To bring them to terms, Clarke saw that it was 
necessary to strike at the ve ry root of thei pow- 
er, which was to be found in that line of settle- 
ments extending from Lake Ontario to the Mis- 
sissippi, Which had passed into the possession of 
the English, who had thus succeeded to the 
fluence the tribes of the 
exercised by their old opponents, 


These posts, he Saw, must be 


in- 
Northwest once 
the French. 
wrested from the 
English before the settlements in Kentucky could 
enjoy permanent security from Indian attacks. 
But such vast schemes were : 


over 


Ss yet impractica- 
ble, for Kentucky was not strong enough to a 

complish them herself. All her force was required 
to protect her own firesides. The work could only 
be accomplished by the assistance of Virginia; 
and it therefore became necessary to determine 
the relation which the people of the West were 
to bear to that State: whether they were an in- 
tegral portion thereof, or tenants and vassals of 
a great speculating Land Company. 


Clarke, 


| therefore, during the summer of the year 1776, 


procured a meeting of all the citizens of Harrods- 
fort, to take these matters int 
The acts of that as 


1 
» consideration 


part of the history 


embly are 


}of Kentucky, with which we have nothing to do 


except so far as they are connected with the ca- 


| reer of our hero, who, with Gabriel Jones, was 
| elected to represent Kentucky in the Legislature 


of Virginia, and particularly charged with the 
duty of bringing about a final settlement of the 
dangerous question of jurisdiction, and of pro- 


| curing material aid, in the form of gunpowder, 
Dressed in the common hunting- | 


which was then alarmingly scarce in the new 


| CC lony. 


The two envoys set out on their mission im- 


| mediately, taking the road through the great 
| Southern wilderness, in order to avoid the rov- 
them all; now leading the eager file as it glided | 


ing bands of savages by which the more north- 
ern routes were infested. For two weeks they 
marched through the dripping forest, and over 
ground soaked by continual rains, afraid to kin- 
dle a fire at night lest it should guide the enemy to 
their miserable resting-place, and suffering with 
the disease known as scald feet ‘*‘ more intense 
torment,” says Clarke, ‘‘ than I ever before expe- 
rienced.” On reaching at last the Cumberland 
Gap, they found the forts in which they had 
hoped to rest themselves abandoned through fear 
of the Indians. This was a bitter disappoint- 
ment; but their raw and swollen feet could bear 
them no further, and in spite of the danger they 
dete.mined to remain in one of the deserted 
This 


was sufficiently accomplished in two weeks, 
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when Jones turned off 
Holston, leaving Cl: 


the 


o visit his family on the 


irke to proceed alone upon. 
mission. 


The 


straining every re- 


tedious negotiation awaited him. 
of Virginia was then 
in the fight 


to which she had been | 


with the mother country, 


in irried unprepared ; 
id it is no disparagement to her public men 
that they were not able, at such a 
» horiz 
oud that was rolling up f 
cupied their whole 


er il days en l 


moment, to 


a view of the 


tak enti le the thun- 
m the East oc- 
attention. 
to « 
mportance of the Kentucky st 


a def 


Clarke spent sev- 


avoring mvince them of the 


ttlements, both as 


nsive frontier and as a permanent posses- 


sion, but without effect. The Executive Coun- 


cil sympathized vith their fellow-citize 


of the West ; 
appeals, agreed to / 


ns 
and a t, moved by his powerful 
1 five hundred pounds of 
runpowder on his own , \ 
ued an order to the 

» to furnish him w 

ported at hi 
‘*The country that is 


not worth claiming!” e 
voy, indignantly, as he 

ipon the table. ‘I am 
f Kentucky must look elsewhere than t 
nat but I ha 
1¢} 1” And he left 
uly resolved to proces 1 to Kenti KY and 


cure the establishment of an independent g 


peop! 
» their 
te for protection ; e no doubt 
‘an obtain it the chamber, 


pro 


But his representations, backed by 
had aroused the att 
more enlightened members of the C 


the part- 
of th 
muncil; and, 
i was resolved to grant the 
principal demands. Next day, therefore, he 
unexpectedly recalled, and an order placed in hi 
hands directing the conveyance of five hundred- 
weight of powder to Fort Pitt, there te be held sub- 
ject to the orders of Mr. George Rogers Clarke, or 
his age for the use and benefit of the people 
of Kentucky. Thus the first formal exercise of 
authority on the part of Virginia over the West 
ern country was an act of kindness, by which she 
secured to herself that magnificent domain, a 


ing menace, 
ifter his departure, it 


was 


ents, 


portion of which she afterward transferred to the 
Federal Government, and to the remainder of 
which, on the first request, she magnanimously 
eonceded the right of political independence. 
Having thus happily accomplished the first 
part of his commission, it only remained for 
Clarke to defeat the intrigues of the Land 
Company of Henderson and Co., which was done 
at the ensuing session of the General Assembly, 
by the creation of the District of Kentucky, which 
thenceforward became an integral portion of the 
Old Dominion. This was certainly one of the 
most important events in the whole history of 
our State; since, had it failed, and the Compa- 
ny’s purchase from the Cherokees been declared 
valid, one half of the citizens, instead of becom- 
ing freeholders, would have possessed their land 
by a perpetual quit-rent to a small body of pro- 
prietaries—a state of relations that would inevita- 


l at no distant day 
if not probably a bloody, conflict. 
Having at length performed the 


bly have result 


wh 
mission, Clarke proceeded, early in the spring 
1777, to Fort Pitt, 


ally to the 


ot in order to attend person- 


transportation of the powder, 
still remained at that ] 
embarked on a flat-boat, 


int waiting his orders. 


This he 
ny with Mr 


and in compa- 
and four other m« 
ted himself and his tre 


beautiful river 


Jones n, commit- 
isure to the current of the 
had 
when t 


bank, and | 


But scarcely they 
out of sight of the garrison flag 
anoe stealing forth from th 
once that they were watcl 
From this point t 

for the h | 
I the fortune 

ky. 

know of nothing t 


the 


lians 

Kentuc 
We 

ingly 


than this long chase fri 


tireless 


persevera 
m t the 
heart of Kentucky, a distance of five hun 
at the end of 


upon their prey that Clarke 


— 
Abreu 
miles ; which thev were so close 


himself was only 
saved from death or captivity 


by an unconscious 
For 


after, upon one occasion, concealing the powder 


exercise of his characteristic promptitude. 


and setting the boat adrift, he had 
et off with his little party for Harrodsfort, intend- 


upon the bank, 


ing to return immediately with a larger force 
and conv 


at a cabin on a branch of the 


it away. The next day they arrived 
Licking, where he 
was informed that Colonel Todd was then in the 
vicinity with a number of men suflicient fi 

He remained } 


here a few hou 
then pushed on, 


purpose 
not choosing to wait 


he ¢ 
tainly obtain by an additional tramp of { 


which 


definite time for assistance, 
fty on 
Jones, un- 
ilt his ease 
Clarke had departed but a 
few hours when Todd came up with ten or twelve 
men, and thinking himself strong enough for the 
service, determined to transport the powder into 
the settlements without delay, 


sixty miles through the wilderness. 


if, 
remaining behind. 


luckily for hims« chose to cons by 


s and 
her two 


taking Jone 
the « 
Th 


his two companions as guides, 


having accompanied the Colonel. 


vanced but 


v had ad- 


a few miles when they met a largi 
party of Indians following swiftly upon Clarke’s 
trail, and a sharp fight at once commenced, in 


which the whites were quickly overpowered, 
lodd and Jones being killed, together w 
than half their men, and the rest mad 


ers. 


th more 
prison- 
Fortunately these proved true to their 
friends, and did not be tray the secret of the con- 
cealed powder, which in a few days was safely 
the 
settlers, who were thus enabled to carry on the 


removed by Clarke and distributed among 
war with greater vigor than before. 

Twice during this summer Clarke came near 
losing his young friend James Ray, who ‘had 
first welcomed him to Kentucky the preceding 
year. This youth, by his activity and intelli- 
gence, had rendered himself a great favorite with 
the Major, as well as with the whole body of 


settlers; and his death, even at the age of sev- 
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mourned as a public 
one morning with a 

man named Cooms 

f his step-father, the 
M‘Gary, they were sud- 
band of Indi ins, and 

: l of fourteen, fell, mortal- 
ooms, after rut 
the top of a yn ate hicl 


ning a short dis- 
as . 
es of which we 
hes, where he 
ves of the Shawanees until : 
But James, knowin 
garrison ce pe n ke | on the 
yp of | 
» of the swiftest 


of the 
dashed fi 
press 
These 


rward at the t 


, On 
ously painted forms were 
and the 


every 


ogether in Kent 


direction, 


, res 
ittle garrison to a full sense of their 
and warn 
st al { 

yy the Indian 
1 to 

un, they surrounded the place, 


knew 


but maintain 


danger, 1 them to prepare for a siege 
longest continued ever under- 


Wi 


summer, and 


k after week, while 
eat 


summer arew 


sault, in which they 
ing 

whites H 

dared to sl} 

corn oft 

self wi ; pel surrender 
but for heroist young j h 
steal out eve i W £ a ld h 


the only 


» would 


ng lines, ant 
uld kill 
under 
rly 


dians 
getting t 
make in, 


meat, and : n his way 


of darkness 


This would have been utt 


the 


Indians in 


-a precaution they are 


possible but for the neglect of 
posting regular sentinels- 
said never to take, relying, 

their habits, 
ranger always con 


lse who a 


ing, instead, on the cease- 


which, however 


trived to elude 


ilance of 
the bold young 
althoug € 
his example was either killed or driven back 
the fort. 

This exploit he continued to repeat unti 
blockade b 


less vig ; 
h every one ttempted to follow 


into 


gan to relax, when, 
‘ life ¢ 
second time through a culpable want of caution. 
He 
in the popular amusement of shooting : 
in the el 


the  f 


strictness of the 


strange to say, he came near losing his 


a mark, 
wing immediately about the fort, where 
not 
would scarcely venture 
of the walls. 
Gradually, however, the young men lost sight of 


‘excitement of their sport, an ls 


gone out with a young friend to indulge 


were perfectly safe, as the Indians were 
generally good shots, and 
to expose themselves within range 
prude nce in tl 


proached too near the skirt of the forest. 


the 


rarrison, 


ot 
] 


lying ali 
ted | 
A very moment 
And 

d 


n t W thin re h 
V his cover trom t 


Ly protec 


thus he mi 


the feet unhurt. 
A few days afterward indicati 
h led to the belief tha 


having accomplished their se n I pl 


served whi 


the cultivation of a crop, wer 
The people 
and revenge 
ggler 
hind with the hope of g 
Clarke wisely fi 
the appearances of a retreat 


preventing 
to withdraw. were anx 
sue their own suffering 


who migl 


off any stra 
bade such rashness 
might be only a feint 
intended to draw them away from their defenses 
The people of the fort, having failed to rais¢ 
corn, determined to plant a turnip-pat 
ler to eke out their scanty winter suppli¢ 

For this p 

, 


lied ont next day to prepare the 


its produce. ome of th 

just begun work when a skulking Indian wa 
fired at by the guard, and the party at 
tired into the fort. The foll 
observed in a 


once 1 
owing morning the 


state of great excite 


ment, galloping and snufling round a fie 


four 


cattle were 


hundred yards from th 
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, an 
ipied dur- 
his famous northwes 
s siege of Harrodsfort If had 
y history of Kentucky | sary to a 
h the impatient war- | ary, 1779, 
far deviated from their | Lieutenant- 
wn for atty.gpeat length | one public, dire: 
post. And it was prob-| tucky for its defense; the other confid 
ns excited by this extraordinary dering an attack on the British f 
inally determined Clarke to | ¢ and Kas} 
ution of those wide lred 
ht out so con- ] 
‘commander, | Fort Pitt being directed to give hi 
I ance in procuring stores and boat 
edly famous in American |] 
of this summer he became m« 
vinced that the contest in which the Kentuckians | were soon raised in the northern portion of th 


listory. By the events | condition imposed was that he was to recruit his 
re 


than ever con-| men west of the Blue Ridge. Three companies 
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State, while two others from the southwest were 
to march through Kentucky and meet him at the 
Falls of the Ohio. 
at the age of twenty-six, he embarked, sole com- 


Early in the ensuing spring, 


mander of an enterprise wholly his own in con- 
ception and plan, which had been for three years 
the darling object of his ambition. 

Here really begins the extraordinary career 
that was to render the name of George Rogers 
A career 
which justifies our previous assertion, that one of 


the greate 


Clarke so famous in Western story. 


t military geniuses of the Revolution 
found no room for its display in the main theatre 
of that struggle. 
rapidity of 
tion be 
mander, few men ever surpassed Clarke. 

Falls about the 20th of June, 
he was joined by the men from the Holston set- 
tlement and interior of Kentucky; and here for 
the first time the real destination of the « xpedi- 
tion was made public. Part of the regiment 
was to remain for the protection of the country, 
while after a rigid selection, 
of only four companies, less than three hundred 
strong, were to constitute the invading force. 


For if fertility of invention, 
combination, and swiftness of execu- 
among the highest qualities of a com- 


Arriving at the 


the rest, consisting, 


These were encamped on what is now known as 
Corn Island, in order to prevent the desertion of 
Captain Dillard’s company, which had shown a 
disinclination But in spite of 
this precaution, during the night before departure, 
a large part of this company, headed by a lien- 
tenant whose name Clarke generously conceals, 
found means to elude the guard, and by swim- 
ming an arm of the river gained the Kentucky 
shore and made off. 


to the service. 


The commander was not a 


man to be trifled with; and he mounted a de- 


tachment on the horses of the Harrodsburg vol- 
unteers with orders to pursue the fugitives and 
bring them back dead or alive. Only avery few 
were recaptured; while the rest, with the lieu- 
tenant, made their way to Harrodsfort, where the 
garrison for a long time refused them admittance. 
Many of these cowardly fellows perished from 
exhaustion or by the hands of the Indians on 
their way home through the wilderness, the set- 
tlers every where refusing indignantly either to 
The 
expedition was doubtless happily rid of their 
presence amidst the hardships through which it 
afterward had to pass. 

On the twenty-fourth of June the boats were 
again launched, and the little army, now muster- 
ing not much over two hundred men, passed over 
the falls amidst the darkness of a total eclipse, 
and resumed its voyage down the Ohio. On 
the island at the mouth of the Tennessee River 


receive or hold communication with them. 


they met two traders just from Kaskaskia, who | 


rave Clarke his first information since the pre- 
ceding summer of the condition of things at 
those places. Some vague rumor—the invariable 
forerunner of even the best concealed enterprises 
—had reached the authorities, who, however, ex- 
pected the blow to come from the nearer Spanish 


territory, and had posted spies along the Mis- | 


sissippi, never dreaming that a march would be 


| within point-blank range of the town. 
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attempted from the distant settlements in Ken- 
tucky. ‘The militia were kept in a high state of 
preparation ; but the forts were destitute of : ny 
sufficient guard. Encouraged by these reports, 
the boats were dropped down toa point near 
Fort 
concealed ; 


Massac, or Massacre, and there carefully 
e the army landed and took uy 
its line of march across the marshy r 
Southern Illinois. The hardships thou 
were chee rfully borne by the me n, who saw the 
t the head of the column, be 
ing his own knapsack and rifle, like a common 
soldier. 


wh 
gions of 


gh great 


leader marching a 


But on the third day every one was throw 
by the 


und 


into confusion and dismay 
of the guide, John S V 
confessed that he had missed the way, and was 


duct 


completely lost. This not unnaturally aroused 
suspicions of treachery, as it was a country he 
had traversed repeatedly, and the Jan imarks of 
which were too striking to be easily forgotten 
The threats of vengeance that he heard on every 
side only increased the poor fellow’s bewilder- 
ment; who at last, be 

his Colonel's permission to go off into a prain 

in full view, to recover himself; Clan 

the request, but told him sternly tha 

not put the party into the hunters’ road, leading 
to Kaskaskia, he should certainly be shot; and 
sent two trusty men along 


with tears in his eyes, begg 


with him to prevent 
After a search of two hours, Sant 


ders discovered a place that he knew, and his 


an escape. 


innocence was at once clearly established. 

The march was joyfully resumed, and urged 
with the utmost speed. But two days before 
reaching their destination the provisions gave 
entirely out; and as they durst not stop to hunt 
game, which was very scarce, they were reduced 
almost to starvation, when on the night of the 
4th of July they struck the Kaskaskia River, a 
little above the town of that name From a 
soldier, whom they had captured in the evening, 
they obtained the gratifying intelligence that 
their advance was not discovered or even sus- 
pected, so rapid had been the march across the 
country from the Ohio. 

The fort in which resided the commandant— 
who is variously called Rocheblaue, Rocheblawe, 
Rochelblaue, and Rochdublare- on the 
western bank of the stream, opposite to and 
This 
being guarded by a few soldiers, it was necessary 
to take before venturing to assail the latter. 
Clarke therefore divided his force into three 
parts, two of which were to cross the river and 
hold themselves in readiness to act on the ap- 
pearance of a preconcerted signal. With the 
third party the Colonel himself was to attempt 
the surprise of the fort. He moved silently 
down the stream between the walls and the wa- 
ter until he came to a small postern pointed out 
by the captive soldier. Through this the whole 
party crept unchallenged by the sentinels, who 
were disarmed before they were aware that an 
enemy was within three hundred miles. Roche- 
blaue, roused by the noise, came out half dressed 


stood 
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of his quarters t 
l wa l 


, an met by 
» was prisoner 


hat | 


i 
ricans. 


ormed 
A me 


There were im] 
was 


eentleman’s wh ‘larke 


possession 
but Ma 
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inxious to obtain ; auc TesO- 
i} 

to prevent 

vhi nore successful 
f Poland, who tried 
‘rederick the 


een 
the same manceuvre with 
when th 


Great, int mon- 


id 


sexX. 


h eaptured Dresde 
rid of his American 
signal was now 

ed into the 


1 to turn to his own advantage 


resp 


given, and the o 


detach 
Clarke had 
that fear of 


1 been at so 


rush re- 


village. 


icans which the English hac 


ed his men to patrol the street 

» night with whoops and vells, while 
1 doors, list- 
up 
shri 


nhabitants remained with close 


shudderingly to the horrid 
to the 
and friends announcing 


roar 5 


if 


KS 


exX- 


instant hear and 
their kindred 
ent of 


But the night passed away without one act 


every 


} 
the 


commencem a general massacre. 
of 
rty. Wonder- 

, and slightly 
d, they at last ventured timidly forth, 
ups, began to dis- 
Suddenly some of 


il of them, militia officers, were 


nee either to p rson or prope 


it such unlooked for forbearan 
id assembling together in 
iss the wonderful event. 
most influent 
ized and shut up in the guard-house, without a 


All their 


They were save 1, they 


rd of explanation. consternation 
was immediately revived. 


suppose 


1, from massacre only to be exiled from 
their beloved village, and scattered far and wide 
in strange lands, among a population hostile to 
race and their religion. But 
was impossible, and they resolved to submit, sor- 


their resistance 
rowfully but patiently, hoping to gain by their 
little alleviation of their 
hand of the Per- 
y did not exasperate him by resist- 


meek behavior 
hard lot 
har : 


some 


at the conqueror, 


s, if th 


would not separate fathers, mothers, and 
but allow those united 


*hildre 


by family ties the consoling privilege of going 


n from each other, 


into exile together. 

At length the priest, M. Gibault, with a few 
of the oldest men of the community, sent 
to wait on their conqueror and learn their fate. 
They were led into the commander’s tent, where 
the idea they had formed of the barbarity of the 
Americans was strangely confirmed by the ap- 
pearance of the group in whose presence they 
found themselves. The clothing of Clarke and 
\is Officers, torn and soiled by their hard march, 
ind their faces tanned and unshaven, 
enough, as he himself acknowledges, to shock 
any eyes. After timidly inquiring for the com- 
mander, the good priest began by saying that his 
people expected to be separated never to meet 
igain in this world; but he ventured, with the 
leprecating air of one who half-expected a re- 
pulse, to request permission for the inhabitants 


were 


were | 
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to 1 the 
leave of each other, and unit 
p of God. 


at tl 


more 1 


the for the last time 
in the worsh Hardly able to restrain 
his own feelings lis touching prayer, but as 
1 and careless manner, Clarke re- 
plied that the Amer 
and his God ; 

ferir 
the 


they must 


suming a rou 
‘ans left religion to every 

had no intention of 
and had no objecti 


sembling 


yr in 


inhabitant 
n 
what relieved 
have entered int 
order to softe 


n, 
conquerors ; but their timid : 
ly repulsed, 
that the commander 
tend to, 

All the inhab 
bled in the 


performin 


ind they were abrupt 


had other busi 


old church, 
wi hour te 
for the last time, 
fait 


erations of their simple 


the 
h beneath the humble 


religious 


roof where 
ancestors 
hion of th 
Normandy. The 


att 


worship God after the t 
Maine 
sorrowful leave-taking, 
dispersed to their 
departure, having first 
the sa 


walt 


in and 


more hom 


heir deputed their pas- 


me committee of aged 
men, to Colonel Clarke and **‘ thank 
him f kind indulge they had received.” 


It was pitiable to see the anxious submissiy 


tor, with gentle- 
on 
yr the nce 
eness 
with which those poor people strove to pr 

their dreaded conqueror, in order to obtai 

Tl 

ie Colonel’s tent to convey the 


id to inform him that the 


small a boon as that they sought. 
again tl 
thanks of his flock, al 
were now ready to submit themselves to his com- 
But first he begged leave to address him 
on a subject dearer to them than all 
‘The said, ** were sensible that 
their present situation was the fate of 


soucht 


BY 


mands 
others. 
inhabitants,” he 
war, and 
they could endure the loss of property. It wa 
true they had | 


ven influenced in their conduct 
by their commandants alone, whom they thought 
themselves bound to obey, though they were not 
sure whether they even so much as understood the 
ground of quarrel between England and her col- 
onies. Indeed some of them had incurr 

cion by expressing themselves in favor of 

ter. Still they would not complain. They 
pected to be removed from the village; but” 

as he thus 
nle— 


the good priest’s voice broke into sobs 
plead for this single indulgence for his peo 
‘*they hoped they might not be separated from 
their wives and children, and that some clothes 
and provisions might be allowed for their imme- 
diate support.” 
The scene 
longer endured, ¢ 
give way to his own tears, suddenly ros 


d now become too painful to be 
and Clarke, that he might not 
*, With a 
stern expression, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you mis- 
take us for At this the poor cure, 
fearing that he had compromised his cause by 
giving offense to the dreaded chieftain, attempt- 
ed some confused explanation. But the Colo- 


savages ?” 
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‘Tam almost certain you do from 

Do you think Americans strip 

and children, and take the bread out of 

? My countrymen disdain to war 

innocence, 

of Indian but 
ldren that 


nil 
this remote region.” 


and it was only to pre- 
ro hery upon our 
pene- 
He then con- 
The King of France, 
r, has united with the Colonies, 


and ¢ we have 
i milder tone: * 
mast 
war will not bably ntinue Tee 
take which 


About 


ibitants are at iverty to 
they 
n there will be 


re- 
re- 


please without danger. 
} 


aisagrec 

And n 

will you inform the people that 

themsel 

‘ as Iam LOW ¢ 

lish officers have deceived you, a 
} 


7 
shaii be tmme 


ho ment, 


forms alike. my 
they 
to conduct as usual, 


berty 
any apprehension, mvinced 
nd your 
diately set at liberty.” 

the spece h was listened to 
whi sed to doubt- 
vas if they could 
But when the last 
too 
whole 


> first portion of 


ith] h chan 


ss alarm, 
old men 


their own ears. 


the eemin 


nce was given, the reaction was 
The 


tures of jov, over- 


with calmness. 
into ra ‘ 


1g Clarke and his companions with pri 
gratitude, and amidst incoherent 
blessings attempting some explana- 
imputation of barbarity contained in 
Clarke, with great tact, 
these on the ground that 
1 by the English 
*r of the Americans, and 
and relieve the anx- 
Thi icy hastened 
as soon as they 


» report, 


L with 


ofticers 


m to ¢o at once 
ir countrymen. 
and the poor peopl 


be made to believe th pass 


could ] »d na 
moment l 


to the most extravagat 


} 


from the depths of fear and despx 


busy in telling, or ever 
odness of the great chief of the Dosto- 


tongue Was 
ing, the g 

, Who, from an object of almost superstitious 
terror, bec: 
heart in that 


bound to | 


ume at once complete master of every 
cluded community, which was 


im bv ties of gratitude that were nev- 
rd broken. 

was not long before their sincerity was 

tested. The 


y miles to the north, ti 


thoroughly small village of Ca- 


hokia, six » be taken, 
Bowman was sent with a few men 
the Kaskaskian 
rvices to mediate 


and Colonel 
for that 
gentlemen volunteered their s 


purpose, Many of 


the invaders and the people of that place: 


retween 
which they di 1: lauding so highly the « lemency 
and power of the Americans that the whole pop- 


ulation voluntarily 


of Virginia. 


swore allegiance to the State 
But a more serious matter now began to weigh 
n Clarke’s mind. He had barely 

uself master of Kaskaskia 

w very time ly his bold enterprise had 


before he 


For he was informed by the people that 
: British Governor of these posts was actively 
engaged in organizing an expedition against 
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Kentucky, backed by thie 
Indian tribes residing | 
Mississippi, and the lakes. 
move simultaneously Detroi 
one party entering Kent 


of the 


from 


former river 


pated by the pr 

Was to hav ut in the 
1779—and vernor Abbot, str: 
source to compl 
arrival 


the 
Detroit in orde1 


nnes to 


ed, a few day 
icans, from Vint 
tend to the eq 


nadian voluntes 


lipment of the regula 


11S present pr 
hands. B 
stol 


sides, the 


guns had bee 


manning 
fifty men. 


vision of this small. force, | 


meditating 
priest Gi 
being made 
once volunteeré 
the pe 

his pa 


of Virginia. ‘Ther 
The people eagerly complied with 
the I 


down and the stars and stripes 


and in an hour English flag wa 

run up over 
fort, much to the amazement of the Indians, who 
d around the place 
bers. Thus, without the shedding of one drop of 
blood, all those posis in the 

into the hands of the Ameri 
ary of the rising republic was permanently ex- 
tended to the great River of the West. And ye 
there have been histories of th 


were assemb] in great nun 


Northwest pass 


ans, and the bound- 


e United States 

written in which the name of the man who ac- 

complished all this is hardly mentioned. 
This blow the British power in 


extreme Northwest enabled an 


ainst t) 

ther to be struck 
five hundred miles away in the south, which, i 
its turn, influenced in no trifling degree the fo1 
tunes of the Revolutionary war. We have sa 
that the sudden appearance of Clarke interrupt 
ed a plan for an invasion of Kentucky by a com- 
bined forcee—whites and Indians—which would 
certainly have resulted in the complete destruc- 
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tion of every settlement west of the Cumberland 
ridge. And not only was this invasion prevent- 
ed. but, as we shall soon see, ail the tribes west 
of the Wabash were detached from the English 
alliance, leaving those east of that stream, who 
r ined under the influence of the agents at 

‘olt, But 
*h were they paralyzed by the desertion of 


to continue the war alone. 


sO 
‘western allies that hostilities were carried 
m languidly, and the settlements south of Ohio 


d eighteen months of comparative quict, 
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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, AUTHOR OF 


ILLUSTRATED B 
CHAPTER I. 


COMMENCEMENT 
FARM ¢ 


THE 
ASE, 


THE OF GREAT ORLEY 


| r is not true that a rose by any other name 
will smell as sweet. Were it true, I should 


call this story ‘‘'The Great Orley Farm Case. 
for the ninth 


1 with so very uncouth 


it who would ask number of a 
burden 


? The 


ial work an 
ellation nce 


and therefore — ** Orley 


} 


I sav so much g, in order that I 


e an opportunity of explaining th 


at commencing 
k of mine will not be devoted in any spec 
l delights. The 


cepts wel 


name might lead to 
to be gi 


Vay to rura cr 
the idea that new pi 
' ; 


» pleasant guise of a novel, as to cream- 


pigs with small bones, wheat sown in drills, or 
wtificial manure. No such aspirations are mine. 
in that line, and declare at 


it agriculturists will gain nothing from 


make no attempts 
once thi 
my present performance. Orley Farm, my read- 
portion of 
» name has been 


l with 


rable 


rs, will be our scene during a yur 

sent sojourn together ; 
hosen as having been intimately connecte 
legal questions which made a consid 


eertain 
stir in our courts of law 

It was twenty years before the date at which 
this story will be supposed to commence that 
Farm first became known to 
At that time had 
died an old gentleman, Sir Joseph Mason, who 
left behind him a landed estate in Yorkshire of 
extent and This he 
jueathed, in a proper way, to his eldest son, the 
Joseph Mason, Esq., of our date. Sir Joseph 
1ad been a London had made 
own money, having commenced the world, no 


the name of Orley 


the wearers of the long robe. 


considerable value. be- 


merchant ; his 
doubt, with half a crown; had become, in turn, 
and knight; and in the full- 
He 
had purchased this estate in Yorkshire late in 
life—we may as well become acquainted with 
the name, Groby Park—and his eldest son had 
lived there with such enjoyment of the privileges 
of an English country gentleman as he had been 
able to master for himself. Sir Joseph had also 
had three daughters, full sisters of Joseph 
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alderman, mayor, 


ness of time was gathered to his fathers. 


of 


“pot 
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during which they spread from Green River to 
the spurs of the Alleghanies, and in 1780 were 
able to muster two thousand efficient fighting 
men; thus forming an impenetrable barrier for 
the inhabitants of the southwestern frontier of 
Virginia. ‘This security enabled the eight hun- 
dred mountaineers of that region to leave their 


homes in September, 1780, on that expedition 
which ended in the destruction of the Englis! 
army on King’s Mountain. 


rO BE CONTINUED 


FARM. 


TOR THORNE,” “THE BERTRAMS,” ETC. 


J. E. MILLAIS, 


Groby, whom he endowed sufficiently, and gave 
And 
then shortly before his death, three years or so 
Sir Joseph had married a second wife, a lady 
forty-tive years his junior, and by her he also left 


over to three respective loving husbands. 


one son, an infant only two years old when he 
died. 

For many years this prosperous gentleman 
had lived at a 


and-twenty miles from London, called Orley 


small country house, some five- 


Farm. ‘This had been his first purchase of land, 
and he had never given up his residence there, 
have entitled him to 
On 
son, at which time his 


his wealth would 


vyment of a larger establishment 
the birth of his youngest 
eldest was nearly forty years old, he made certain 
moderate provision for the infant, as he had al- 
ready moderate 


wit it was the 


made provision for his young 
but n clearly understood by the 
eldest son that Orley Farm was to go with the 
When, 
however, Sir Joseph died, a codicil to his will, 
d with due leg: 


Far 


Groby Park estate to him as the heir. 


execut 

Ork N 

Mason. 
Then 


il formalities, bequeathed 
m to his youngest son, little Lucius 


commenced those legal proceedings 
1 at last developed themselves into the great 


The 


codicil : 


eldest son contested the 
idity of the indeed 
grounds on which it appeared feasible that 
This codicil not only left Or- 
irm away from him to baby Lucius, but 


Farm Case. 
J and there were 
some 
1ould do so. 


h 
ley F 


also interfered in another respect with the pre- 


he s 


vious will. It devised a sum of two thousand 
pounds to a certain Miriam Usbech, the daugh- 
Usbech, who was himself 
the attorney who had attended upon Sir Joseph 


ter of one Jonathan 


for the making out of this very will, and also of 
This of two thousand 
pounds was not, it is true, left away from the 
surviving Joseph, but was to be produced out of 
certain personal property which had been left by 
And then old Jona- 
than Usbech had died while Sir Joseph Mason 
was still living. 

All the 
detailed here. It 


this very codicil. sum 


the first will to the widow. 


circumstances of the trial need not be 


was clearly proved that Sir 


} 
Joseph had during his whole life expressed his 
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intention of leaving Orley Farm to his eldest 
son; that he was a man void of mystery, and 
not given to secrets in his money matters, and 
one very little likely to change his opinion on 
It was proved that old Jonathan 
Usbech, at the time in which the will was made, 
was in very bad circumstances, both as regards 
money and health. His business had once not 
been bad, but he had eaten and drunk it, and at 
this period was feeble and penniless, overwhelmed 
both by gout and debt. 


such subjects. 


He had for many years 
been much employed by Sir Joseph in money 
matters, 
ployed almost up to the day of his death. 


and it was known that he was so em 
The 
question was whether he had been employed to 
make this codicil. 

The body of the will was in the handwriting 
of the widow, as was also the codicil. It was 
stated by her at the trial that the words were 
dictated to her by Usbech in her husband's hear- 
ing, and that the document was then signed by 
her husband in the presence of them both, and 
the presence of two other persons—a 
young man employed by her husband as a clerk, 
and by a servant-maid. 
er with 


also in 


These two last, togeth- 
Mr. Usbech, were the three witnesses 
There 
had been no secrets between Lady Mason and 
her husband as to his will. 


whose names appeared in the codicil. 


She had always, she 
said, endeavored to induce him to leave Orley 
Farm to her child from the day of the child's 
birth, and had at last succeeded. In agreeing 
to this Sir Joseph had explained to her, some- 
what angrily, that he wished to provide for Us- 
bech’s daughter, and that now 
out of moneys previously intended for her, the 
widow, and not out of the estate which would 
go to his eldest son. ‘To this she had assented 
without a word, and had written the codicil i 
accordance with the lawyer's dictation, he, the 
lawyer, suffering at the time from gout in his 
hand. Among other things, Lady Mason proved 
that on the date of the signatures Mr. Usbech 
had been with Sir Joseph for sundry hours. 

Then the young clerk was examined. 
had, he said, witnessed in 


he would do sO 


He 
his time four, ten, 
twenty, and, under pressure, he confessed to as 
many as a hundred and twenty business signa- 
tures on the part of his employer, Sir Joseph. 
He thought he had witnessed a hundred and 
twenty, but would take his oath he had not wit- 
He did re- 
member witnessing a signature of his master 
about the time specified by the date of the codi- 
cil, and he remembered the maid-servant also 
signing at the same time. Mr. Usbech was then 
present; but he did not remember Mr. Usbech 
having the pen in his hand. Mr. Usbech, he 
knew, could not write at that time, because of 
the gout; but he might, no doubt, have written 
as much as his own name. He swore to both 
the signatures—his own and his master’s; and 
in cross-examination swore that he thought it 
probable that they might be forgeries. On re- 
examination he was confident that his own name, 
as there appearing, had been written by himself; 


nessed a hundred and twenty-one. 
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but 
there was something wrong. 
judge 


on re-cross-examination he felt 
It ended in the 
informing him that his word was wort} 


sure that 


nothing, which was hard enough on the po 
young man, seeing that he had done his best to 
tell all that he remembered. Then the servant- 
girl came into the witness-box. She was s 
it was her own handwriting. She remembered 
being called in to write her name, and seein 
the master write his. It had all been « xplain 
to her at the time, but she admitted that s] 
had not understood the explanation. ] 
also seen the clerk write his name, 
not sure that she had seen Mr. Ush« 
Mr. Usbech had had a pen in his hand ; 
sure of that. 

The last witness was Miriam Usbech, then 
rl of seventeen. 
ther had told her once that he hoped Si 
would make provision for her. This 
shortly Lefore her father’s death. At he 
had been sent for to Orley Far 
had remained there till Sir Joseph died. 
had always regarded Sir Joseph and Lady M 
as her best friends. She had known Sir Ji 
all her life, and did not think it unnatural t 
he should provide for her. She had heard het 
father say than once that Lady Mason 
would never rest till the old gentleman had set- 
tled Orley Farm upon her son. 

Not half the evidence taken has been giver 
here, but enough, probably, for our pur 


very pretty, simple 


leath she 


more 


The will and codicil were confirmed, and Lad) 
Mason continued to live at the farm Her evi- 
dence was supposed to have been excellently g 

ha L seet 


and written the codicil, and e 


en, and to have been conclusive. She 
the signature, 
explain 


character, of great talent, and of repute in the 


the motive. She was a woman of hig! 


neighborhood; and, as the judge remarked, the: 


could be no possible reason for doubting her w 
Nothing also could be simpler or prettier th 
the evidence of Miriam Usbech, as to whose fat 
and destiny people at the time 
sympathy. 


expressed mucl 


That stupid young clerk was re- 
sponsible for the only weak part of the matter 
but if he proved nothing on one side, neither did 
he prove any thing on the other. 

This was the commencement of the great Or- 
ley Farm Case, and having been then decide 
in favor of the infant it was allowed to slumbe1 
for nearly twenty years. ‘The codicil was con- 
firmed, and Lady Mason remained undisturbed 
in possession of the house, acting as guardian 
for her child till he came of age, and indeed for 
some time beyond that epoch. In the course 
of a page or two I shall beg my readers to allow 
me to introduce this lady to their acquaintance. 

Miriam Usbech, of 
something, remained at the farm 
Mason’s care till she married a young attorney, 
who, in process of time, succeeded to such busi- 
ness as her father left behind him. She suffered 
some troubles in life before she settled down in 


whom also we shall sec 
under Lady 


the neighboring country-town as Mrs. Dockwrath, 
for she had had another lover—the stupid young 
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ther 
ther 


to bring he 


) l 

id to thi is « 
‘rself to ¢ 
) her favor and assist: 
lat time 
ne would have 


Mason had giv 
Miriam w a soft, mil 
ason could not lead her 
er that 
t stand hig 


i rk, shit 


the chara 


juld be promoted to all 
mild-eyed as 
lof all. In 
persuaded; and 
1ousand pounds to 
young attorney with the 
This a a to no breach between her and her 
y Mason, wishing to do the 
friend. had favored John 
s not‘'a at 
a ground as this. 
rid, 
in such a matter 
ard for you.” 
* said M 


ivs be 


pa- 
best 
v( nne- 
all 
“We 
**you must judge for } 


woman 


our- 
as this. You 
my reg 


‘Oh yes, ma’am iriam, eagerly. 
giad to promote your 
Dockwr: th, if possible. I 
should have had more satisfac- 
in attempting to do so for you as Mrs. Ken- 
Sut in spite of the seeming cold 
Lady Mason had been constant to 
friend for many rs, and had attended to 
vith m less active kindness in all the 
and two 
a progeny Vv the com- 
my tale reached the serious num- 
ill ae r, 


ilu 
LW 


can 


ness of 
words, 
yea 
re oY 
from an annual baby 

ts of twins which before 
nencement of 1 
r of sixteen 
Among 
had | 
in two fields, 


rtaj 
rtal 


other solid benefits conferred by Lady 
the letting to Mr. 1 Dockwrath 
lying at the ex of 
farm property, and quite adjacent to the 
wn 1 of Hamworth, in which old Mr. Usbech had 
These had been let by the year, at a 

red to be too high at that period, 
become much lower in 
portion to the value of the land, as the town 
Hamworth hud increased. On fields 
Dockwrath expended some money, though 
bably not so much as he averred; and when 
iticed to give them up at the period of young 
Mason’s coming of age, expressed himself terri- 
bly 


Mason 


een 


tremity 


t consi 


l 
ad certainly 


these 


aggrieved. 
“Surely, 
ful,” L 
he had 


and hence had 


Dockwrath, you are very 
Mason had said to him. Sut 
her with disrespectful words ; 
arisen an actual breach between 
**T must say, 


grate ady 


answered 


her and poor Miriam's husband. 
Miriam, that Mr. Dockwrath is unreasonable,” 
Lady Mason had said. And what could a poor 
wife answer? ‘*Oh! Lady Mason, pray let it 
bide a time tillit all comes right.” But it never 
lid come right; and the affair of those two fields 
reated the great Orley Farm Case, which it will 
be our business to unravel. 

And now a word or two as to this Orley Farm. 


In the first place, let it be understood that the 


un- | 


FARM. 


to an 
been le 
ivs of 
th Mas three 
hundred 
punctualit 
and was Orley 
Then t 
attached to it. h 
which Sir Joseph had lived 
hands this portion of tl 
first inhabited by him t 
for more than the requ 
farmer, but he had gradu- 
rnamented it till it 


} 


i strag- 


instituti 
farm-house and th ind 
was the re 
keeping 
property. 
house was not fitted lire- 
ments of an ordin u'y 
ally added to it and ¢ 
commodious, irregular, 
gling. WI he 
tion of hi 
of 

liy 


standin 


was 
picturesque, and 
and during 
it consisted of three 
attached te 
The lower 


been 


» died, the oce “. i- 


buildings 


pn 


in nen 
s widow, 
various heights, each other, 
ginal contained a large 
kitchen, which had 
farm and ! ! 
laundry, dairy, and re 
l It 


: low, and the r 


ow. 


t! living-room of the 


by bake-house, 
of fair 
but the 
nd covered 


house, 
OTN, al 
was tw st s high, 
of stec 
had been added 
Mason, w he first 
I his also was 


but 
ng there- 


vith es. The next 


by Su 


portion 
ph hen 
thought of living at the place. 
tiled, and the were n 
there 
fore 
twenty y¢ 
sufficed for the common wants of Sir Jos¢ 

his family; but when he determined to 

his establishment in the ¢ ity, he added on 
step to the house at Orley F On this 
he built a good with 


r-room over 


early as low; 


i the 


rooms 


were three stories, an buildi 


was considerably 


ars the farm-house. so 


ther arm, 


occasion dining-room, 


it, and bedroom over that 
this portion of the 

The whole stood 
large lawn which 
an or 


drawing 


and 


was slated, 
fronting on to a 
from the 
bottom. Thi 
lawn was cut ere and ther 
upon it there stood apple-trees of anc tl 
for here had been the garden of the 
house. large, 
as do not delight the e if mo 
but they produced fruit by the } 
to the palate, though probably not so perfect 
round, and large, and handsome as those 
the horticultural skill of the present day requires 
The fac othe 
was covered with vines and passion-fl 
the and as the 
the n was faced bv 
also, 
middle building, the place in sur 
As I have said 
and straggling, but at the 


edifice 
in one line 
fell away 
house into 
in terraces, a l 
ient growt 
old farm- 


They were stragcling trees, such 
lern gardeners ; 
yushel, verv sweet 
] 


iN 
whic! 
end to the 


e of the house from one 


aspect was due south ; whok 
later additi 
as regarded the 


a veranda, wl 
ground-ioor, ran ng 

nmer was pretty 
gular 


time roomy and 


enough. before, it was irre 
same 
Farm-house. 

of land 


old-fashioned 


picturesque. Such was Orley 
There were about two hundred acres 
attached to it, together with a large 

farm-yard, standing not so far from the 
most gentlemen farmers cht 
The farm buildings, however, were well hidden, 


house 
desire. 


ais 


pe rhay Ss 
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for Sir Joseph, though he would at no time go 
to the expense of constructing all anew, had 
spent more money than such a proceeding would 
have cost him in doctoring exisiing evils and 
ornamenting the standing edifices. In doing 
this he had extended the walls of a brew-house, 
ind covered them with creepers, so as to shut 
out from the hall door the approach to the farm- 
yard, and had put up a quarter of a mile of high 





FARM. 


ornamental paling for the same purpose. H 
had planted an extensive shrubbery along tl 

brow of the hill at one side of the house, | 

built summer-honses, and sunk a ha-ha fence 
below the orchard, and had contrived to give to 
the place the unmistakable appearance of an 
English gentleman’s country-house. Neverthe- 
less, Sir Joseph had never bestowed upon his 
estate, nor had it ever deserved, a more grandil- 
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1d possessed 


mewhat more 

nt from the town of Ha 
ns in the di 

th road, bu h 


mworth, 
* the town, 
ing behind 
stand a pathway ; 
ields respecting 
the attorney became so 
it the period ef which 

yout to treat. Tl ield 
pe of Hamworth Hill, and 
the public path from the 
to Hamworth church; for, 
hurch stands 


world for 


s, Hamworth « 
mark to the miles 
of thirty 


lly circumst 


miles f London 


lies more beautift anced with 
ut Ham- 
mmences 
There i 


consisting of 


rard to scenery than country al 


the 

1d its most perfect 
slopes of Orley F 
d Coldharbour, 


loveliness ¢ 
‘arm. 
ges, situated immediately 
and it m 
gate is but three 
, and is guard 
foot of (¢ 
uts «€ to be fertile 
ath and common 
the hill there are extensive 
ch belong to boon Peregrine 
the manor. r Peregrine is 
t rich, that be it b 
in mind that he is a baronet, that he represented 
liis county in ] for three or four 
that his ancestors owned 
for the last 
is by general repute the greatest man in 
We hear 
story makes its way. 
England and in 
us in regard to scenery, which to 
my eyes arc h udly equal to Cleeve Hill. From 
the top of » told that you may see 
seven coul ; but to me that privilege 
possessed any valu I should 
into seventeen counties, unless 


spread itself before view was fai 


n’s gate 
this 
vards from the house 


v as well 
l here that 1 


village stands at the ; 
land hers , and 


ground 


ises 


Orme, the iord of 


not a rich man coke rl 


parliament SCS- 


The 


hundred years ; 


and have 


sions. 
four 
these parts. may expect to more of 
him also as the 

I know many 
lands, world-fam« 


spots 


other 


you i into 
never 
not care to see 
the country which 
r and lovely. 
from Hill 
and very fair, with 
isurpassed fertility, and lovely 

brown open heaths which 
after hill, down toward the 

uld greedily fill a long chap- 
ter with the well 1 glories of Cleeve Hill; but 
it may be ist press its heather with our 
in the e 


will be well to 


my 


The country which is so seen leeve 


is exquisitely fair lovely 
lds of 1 
with oak woods 
stretch 
southern coast. 


, 
glorious fl 


away, hil 


that we m 

feet more than once yurse of 

task, and, if so, it 

thing for those ec 
** Ungrateful ! 

owe 


our present 


leave some- 
r know whether I 

4, iven’t I paid her her 
as it due? what 
Ungrateful, indeed! 
nk that 


ought to go down on vour knees to them if 


her any gratitude. 


half-vear 
would she | 


rent 
more 
She 


every came 


iave ? 
is one of th women who thi 
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peak civilly to 


I'm ung 


words were 


know 


kwrath to his wife, a 
after breakfi 
eferred was I 


ath was very 


-fire 


nn) he ned to be 
who take a de 
friends whom th 
Dockwrath 
given his cordial conse nt t 
had hitherto e> d 
‘arm and his 
1 the substantial 
inied it. His 
the ling of 1 
iitted to the ac 


{ 


was 


between the 
household, 

decline 
com) 


atrona 


sixteen child 
country attorney small 
ad a fortune of tw 
pounds ; Mr. Dockwrath, 
though he had never himself loved L udy Mason, 
had permitted his wife to accept all those num- 
berless kin ly with comfortabl 
means and no children is always able 

red neighbor who has few n 
many children. Ini 
ed a great fa 
those 


ugh his wife ma 


thousand and thus 


nesses which a la 
to bestow 
) eans and 
himself had accept- 
vor with reference to the holding of 
two fields, and had acknowledged 
when first he took them into his hs 
teen or teen years back. 


forgotten now: 


leed, he 


{ 
as much 


nds, some six- 
But all that was 
and having held them for 
a period he bitterly felt the 
that it would ill become him as a man and an 
attorney to allow so deep an 
It may be, reover, that 
now doing somewhat better in th¢ 
world than formerly, and that he could afford to 
give up Lady Mason, to demand that 
his should give These trumpery 
presents from Orley Farm were very well whil 
he was strugglir g for bare bread; 
that he had tu soa ihe 
divine art and mystery of law he 
master of that beautift 
ish perseverance, a balance at his banker's, he 
afford to indulge his natural ntipathy t 
a lady who had endeavored in early life 
from the little 
him in the world. 
Miriam Dockwrath, 
ing, listening to her husband's a r, With a sick 
little girl on her knee, and four f 
clustering round her, half covered with 
matutinal bread and milk, was mild-eyed 
soft Hers was a nature in which soft- 
ness would ever prevail; soft and that ten- 
derness of heart, always leaning, and sometimes 
almost crouching, of which a mild eye is the out- 
ward sign. But her comeliness and prettiness 


sevel 
so long 
loss, and resolved 
Injury to pass un 


Mr. Dock- 


noticed, m« 


wrath was 
and also 
wife her up. 
but now, now 
corner—now that by his 
had managed 
to become ul result of Brit- 
could 
to divert 
which had sta 


him fortune 


as she sat on this morn- 
ve othe rs 
their 
and 
as ever. 


ness, 


were gone. Female beauty of the sterner, grand- 
er sort may support the hil- 
dren, all living—and still 

it to do so, and to survive w 
ful glory. But that 


burden of sixteen « 
I have known 
h of its youth- 


mild soft, round, 





“QQ 
iJ5 


plumpy prettiness gives way beneath such a 


ight as that: ve 


i at: irs alone tell on it quickly; 
but children and limited means combined with 


, 
‘ave to it hardly a chance. 
said the poor wo- 


with her many cares. 


years 
~ 6¢Pin sure I’m very sorry, 
man, worn 
‘Sorry; yes, and I'll make her sorry, the 
proud m nx. There’s an old saving, that those 
ho live i 
‘* But, 
loing you any harm. 
Don't, 


ers into the basin in that way ? 


W n glass houses shouldn't throw stones.” 
Samuel, I don’t think she means to be 
You know she always did 
Bessy; how can you put your 
‘*Sam has taken my spoon away, mamma.” 
“Tl let her know whether she’s doing any 
harm or no. 


ixteen years ago ? 


And what signifies what was said 
Has she 
in writing? <As far as I know, nothing of the 
kind was said.” 

**Oh, [remember it, Samuel; I do indeed!” 

‘¢Let me tell you then that you had better not 
try toremember any thing aboutit. If you ain't 
quiet, Bob, I'll make you, pretty quick; d’ye 
hear that? The not 
worth a curse. Where are you to get milk for 
all those children, do you think, when the fields 


any thing to show 


fact is, your 


memory is 


are gone ?” 
‘¢T'm sure I’m very sorry, Samuel.” 
‘Sorry; yes, and somebody else shall be sorry 
too. And look here, Miriam, I won’t have you 
up to Orley Farm on any pretense what- 
do you hear that ?” and then, having given 
and slave, 
rd and master of that establishment walked 


his oftice. 


imperative command to his wife 


On the whole Miriam Usbech might have done 
better had she followed the advice of her patron- 
ess in early life, and married the stupid clerk. 


Ge 


CHAPTER IL. 


LADY MASON AND HER SON. 


I rrust that it is already perceived by all per- 
sistent novel readers that very much of the in- 
terest of this tale will be centred in the person 
of Lady Mason. Such educated persons, how- 
ever, will probably be aware that she is not in- 
tended to be the heroine. The heroine, so called, 
must, by a certain fixed law, be young and mar- 
riageable. Some such heroine, in some future 
number, shall be forthcoming, with as much of 
the heroic about her as may be found convenient ; 
but for the present let it be understood that the 
person and character of Lady Mason is as im- 
portant to us as can be those of any young lady, 
let her be ever so gracious or ever so beautiful. 

In giving the details of her history, I do not 
know that I need go back beyond her grand- 
father and grandmother, who were thoroughly 
re spectable people, in the hardware line; I speak 
of those relatives by the father’s side. Her own 
parents had risen in the world—had risen from 
retail to wholesale, and considered themselves for 
a long period of years to be good representatives 
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of the commercial energy and prosperity of Gi 
gritain. Buta fall had come upon them- 
fall does come very often to our excellent ¢ 
mercial representatives—and Mr. Johnson 
in the ** Gazette.” It would be long to te 
old Sir Joseph Mason was concerned in tl 


affairs, how he acted as the principal 


1) 
al 
ass! 
and how ultimately he took to his bosom : 
portion of the assets of the estate, yor 

Johnson, and made her his wife and mi 

Orley Farm Of the 
there were but three others 
ther, and a brother. 


family of 
the n 
» father did not su 
lisgrace of his bankruptey, and the moth: 
her 
turing towns, 
1 his head in busi 
Sir Jose h 


The re 


process of time settled herself with 


one of the Lancashire manutac 
iere John Johnson raise 
some moderate altitud 


‘ rded 


» present we will leave them. 


much valuable as 


istance. 
I do not think that Sir Joseph ever repente 
f the deed he did in marrying t 
young wife. His home for many years had beer 
} 


his children had gon 


perilous 


desolate and solitary : 
did not visit him very 

quently in his poor home at the farm. 1 
had become grander people than him, had be 
gifted with aspiring 


and 


him, and come to 


minds, and in every turt 
looked to do some- 
thing toward washing themselves clean from th 


twist which they took, 


This was specially 
the case with Sir Joseph’s son, to whom the f 


dirt of the counting-house. 
ther had made over lands and money suffic 

to enable him to come before the world as a cot 
try gentleman with a coat of arms on his « 
panel, 
off to Groby Park at the present moment, at 
will ther 
junior, | 
not 


us to 


It would be inconvenient for 


‘fore say no more just now as to Jose] 
it will explain that Joseph senior was 
by this neglect. He 
rational man, not however devoid 
of some folly ; as indeed what rational man is so 
devoid ? 


made angry was a 


grave, quict, 
He was burdened with an ambition to 
establish a family as the result of his success in 
life ; 
with these views, was content that that son should 
Joseph Mason, 
Esq., of Groby Park, in Yorkshire, was now a 
county magistrate, and had made some way to- 
ward a footing in the county society around him. 


and haying put forth his son into the world 


act upon them persistently. 


With these hopes, and ambition such as this, it 
was probably not expedient that he should spend 
much of his time at Orley Farm. The three 
daughters were circumstanced much in the same 
way: they had all married gentlemen, and were 
bent on rising in the world: moreover, the stead- 
fast resolution of purpose which characterized 
and 
they had received their fortunes, 
with some settled contingencies to be forthcom- 
ing on their father’s demise; why, then, trouble 
the old gentleman at Orley Farm ? 

Under such circumstances the old gentleman 
married his young wife—to the great disgust of 
his four children. They of course declared t 
each other, corresponding among themselves by 


their father was known by them all 
their husbands : 


by 





letter, that the old gentleman had positively dis- 
graced 


himself. It was impossible that they 


should make any visits whatever to Orley Farm 
while such a mistress of the house was there; 
lid make no such visits. Jo- 


and the daughters « 


ph 
sep 
} 


the son, whose monetary connection with 


his father was as yet by no means fixed and set- 


tled in its nature, did make one such visit, and 
ith assurance—so at least 
that this 
‘aon should 9 oa where h the ex- 
lage snouk Vv no means interfere with the ex 
But 


son had been born—nor, 


then received his fi r's 
; i 


terward said swore mar- 


pected inheritance of the Orley Farm acres. 
at that time no young 
probably, was any suc h young son Cx} ected. 
The farm-house became a much brighter abode 
for the old man, for the few years which were 
eft to him, after he had brought his young wife 


home. She was quiet, sensible, clever, and un- 


remitting in her attention. She burdened him 
with no requests for gay society, and took his 
making the best of it for 
for him much better than 
it. 
iren had always looked down upon him, regard- 


home as she found it, 
herself, and making it 
he had ever hitherto known His own chil- 
ing 
might be had; 


him merely as a coffer from whence money 


and he, though he had never re- 


sented this contempt, had in a certain measure 
But there was no such feel- 
She took the fits 


graciously and thankfully, 


been aware of it. 


ing shown by his wife. ben 


he g: 


and gave 


which 
in return, certainly her 
For 


ot wealth and money, sh« 


and time, and ay 
n 
never asked for any 
And then the bab: 
Mason, and there was of course great joy at Or- 
Farm. The old father felt that 
begun again for him, very delightfully, and 
was more than ever satisfied with his wisdom in 


are parently her love. 


herself, i 
had come, voung Lucius 


the world 


regard to that marriage. But the very genteel 
progeny of his early 
lissatisfied, and in 
selves dealt forth | 
upon poor Sir Joseph. 


youth were more than ever 
their letters among them- 
arder and still harder words 
What terrible things 
night he not be expected to do now that his 
dotage was coming on? Those three married 
ladies had no selfish fears—so at least they de- 
clared, but they united in imploring their broth- 
er to look after his interests at Orley Farm. 
How dreadfully would the young heir of Groby 
be curtailed in his dignities and seigniories if it 
should be found at the last day that Orley Farm 
was not to be written in his rent-r 
And then, while th yet 
themselves they ht best bestir 
selves, news arrived that Sir Joseph had sud- 
denly died. Sir Joseph was dead, and the will 
when read contained which that 
young brat was made the heir to the Orley Farm 
I have said that Lady Mason during her 
married life had never asked of her husband any 
thing for herself; but in the 
which were consequent upon S 
evident that she had asked 
him for much for her son—and that she had 
been specific in her requests, urging him to make 


ey were bethinking 


how mig them- 


a codicil by 


estate. 
law pre Xt eedings 


ir Joseph’s death, 
it became abundant! 
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a second heir, and to settle Orley Farm upon her 
She herself stated that she 
had never done this except in the presence of a 
third person. 


own boy, Lucius. 


She had often done so in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Usbech the attorney—as to which 
Mr. Usbech was not alive to testify; and she 
had also done so more than once in the presence 
f Mr. Furnival, a barrister—as to which Mr. 


Furnival, being alive, did testify—verv strongly. 
As to that contest 1 


nothing further need now 
be It resulted in the favor of young Lu- 
cius Mason, and therefore, also, in the favor of 
Miriam 
Usbech, and thus ultimately in the favor of Mr. 
Samuel 


said. 


the widow; in the favor, moreover, of 
Dockwrath, who is now showing him- 
so signally ungrateful. Joseph Mason, 
retired from the battle nothing 
vinced. His father, he said, had been an old 
fool, idiot, vulgar, fool ; 
but he was not a man to break his werd. That 
signature to the codicil might be his or might 
not. If his, it had obtained by fraud. 
What could be easier than to cheat an old dot- 
ing fool? Many men agreed with Joseph Ma- 
son, thinking that Usbech the attorney had per- 
petrated this villainy on behalf of his daughter ; 
but Joseph Mason would believe, or say that he 
believed 
joined him—that Lady Mason herself had been 
the villain. He was minded to press the case 
on to a Court of Appeal, up even to the House 


but he was adv 


self to be 
however, cone 


an ass, an a ignorant 


t 
it 


been 


a belief in which none but his sisters 


of Lords: ised that in doing so 
he would spend more money than Orley Farm 
was worth, and that he would, almost to 
Under 
cursed the laws of his country, and withdrew to 
v Park. 

Lady Mason had earned the respect of 


by the way in which she bore 


a cer- 
tainty, spend it in. vain. this advice he 
Groby 
all 
those around her 
herself in the painful days of the tr 
those of } 
manner in whit 


ial, and also 


in ler success—especially also by the 
And 
is, though she had not been much noticed by 
t period of her 


visited a 


h she gave her evidence. 


h 
nt 


t 

her neighbors during the shor 
life, 
many of the more respectable people round Ham- 


married she was s a widow by 


In all this she 
she never abused her husbat 


showed no feeling of tri- 


worth. 
umph ; t's relatives, 
or spoke much of the harsh manner in which sh« 
Indeed, she not 
personal 


1ave said, many of her 


given t 
and al- 


neighbors 


had been used. 
talk her 
though, as I | 
visited her, she did not lay herself ot 
She accepted their attention, but 
for the most part seemed to be willing that the 
matter should The people around by 
the y spe ke to 


was 
about own affairs ; 
it for society. 


and returned 


so rest. 
degrees came to know her ways; 
ier when they met her, and occasionally went 
throug! 

did not ask her to their tea-parties, and did not 
expect to see her at picnic and archery meetings. 


1 the ceremony of a morning call; but 


Among those who took her by the hand in the 
time of her great trouble was Sir Peregrine Orme 
of The Cleeve 
had belonged time out of mind to his old man- 
sion and park. Sir Peregrine was a gentleman 


for such was the name which 





SOO 


now over seventy years of age, whose family con- 
sisted of the widow of his only son, and the only 
son of that widow, who was of course the heir to 
his estate and title. Sir Peregrine was an ex- 
cellent old man, as I trust may hereafter be ac- 
knowledged; but his regard for Lady Mason 
was perhaps, in the first instance, fostered by his 
extreme dislike to her step-son, Joseph Mason, 
of Groby. Mr. J SC} 
quite as rich a man as Sir Peregrine, and owned 
rhe 


but Sir Peregrine would not 


Mason, of Groby, was 


an estate which was nearly as large as 
Cleeve property ; 
allow that he was a gentleman, or that he could 
He 


had not probably ever said so in direct words to 


by any possible transformation become one. 


any of the Mason family, but his opinion on the 
matter had in some way worked its way down to 
Yorkshire, and therefore there was no love to 
spare between these two county magistrates. 
There had been a slight acquaintance between 
Sir Peregrine and Sir Joseph ; but the ladies of 
the two families’ had till after the 


death of the latter. Then, while that trial was 


never met 


still pending, Mrs. Orme had come forward at 


t 
the instigation of her father-in-law, and by de- 


yrees there had grown up an intimacy between 
When the first offers of assist- 
ance were made and a cepted, Sir Peregrine, no 
doubt, did not at all dream of any such result as 
this. His family pride, and especially the pride 
which he took in his widowed daughter-in-law, 
would probably have been shocked by such a 
surmise; but, he had the 
friendship grow and increase without alarm. 
He himself had become attached to Lady Mason, 
and had gradually learned to excuse in her that 
want of gentle blood and early breeding which, 


the two widows. 


nevertheless, seen 


as a rule, he regarded as necessary to a gentle- 
and which thought, 
could spring many of those excellences which 


man, from alone, as he 


go 
to form the character of a lady. 

It may therefore be asserted that Lady Ma- 
son’s widowed life was successful. That it was 
prudent and well conducted no one could doubt. 
Her neighbors, of course, did say of her that she 
would not drink tea with Mrs. Arkwright, of 
Mount Pleasant villa, because she was allowed 
the privilege of entering Sir Peregrine’s draw- 
ing-room; but such little scandal as this was a 
matter of course. Let one live according to any 
possible or impossible rule, yet some offense 
Those who knew 
any thing of Lady Mason's private life were 
aware that 


will be given in some quarter. 


she did not encroach on Sir Pere- 
trine’s hospitality. She was not at The Cleeve 
as much as circumstances would have justified, 
and at one time by no means so much as Mrs. 
Orme would have desired. 

In person she was tall and comely. When 
Sir Joseph had brought her to his house she had 
been very fair—tall, slight, fair, and very quiet 
—not possessing that loveliness which is general- 
ly most attractive to men, because the beauty of 
which she might boast depended on form rather 
than on the brightness of her eye, or the softness 
vf her cheek and lips. Her face, too, even at 
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that age, seldom betrayed emotion, and never 


of Ile r 


forehead was high, and though somewhat nar- 


showed signs either of anger or joy. 
row, nevertheless gave evidence of considerable 
mental faculties ; nor was the evidence false. for 
those who came to know Lady Mason well, were 
always ready to acknowledge that she was a wo- 
man of no ordinary power. Her eyes were large 
and well formed, but somewhat cold. Her nose 
was | Her mouth also 
very regular, and her teeth perfectly beautiful ; 
but her lips were straight and thin. It would 
sometimes seem that she was all teeth, and yet 


mg and regular. Was 


it is certain that she never made an effort to 
show them. The great fault of her face was in 
her chin, which was too small and sharp, thus 
giving on occasions something of meanness t 
her She 


f age, and had a son who had reached 


countenance. was now forty-seven 
years ( 
man’s estate; and yet perhaps she had more of 
woman's beauty at this present time than when 
she stood at the altar with Sir Joseph Mason 
The quietness and repose of her manner suited 
her years and her position; age had given full- 
ness to her tall form; and the habitual sadness 
of her countenance was in fair accordance with 
her condition and character. And yet she was 
not really sad—at least so said those who knew 
her. The melancholy was in her face rather 
than in her character, which was full of energy 

if energy may be quiet as well as assured and 
constant. 

Of course she had been accused a dozen times 
f matrimonial What handsome 
The world of Ham- 


worth had been very certain at oue time that 


prospects 
widow is not so accused ? 


she was intent on marrying Sir Peregrine Orme. 
But she had not married, and I think I may 
say on her behalf that she had never thought of 
marrying. Indeed, one can not see how such a 
woman could make any effort in that line. It 
was impossible to conceive that a lady so staid 
in her manner should be guilty of flirting; nor 
was there any man within ten miles of Ham- 
worth who would have dared to make the at- 
tempt. Women, for the most part, are prone to 
love-making—as nature has intended that they 
should be; but there are women from whom all 
such follies seem to be as distant as skittles and 
beer are distant from the dignity of the Lord 
Chancellor, Such a woman was Lady Mason. 
At this time—the time which is about to ex- 
ist for us as the period at which our narrative 
will begin—Lucius Mason was over twenty-two 
He had 
spent the last three or four years of his life in 
Germany, where his mother had visited him ev- 
ery year, and had now come home intending to 
be the master of his own destiny. His mother’s 
care for him during his boyhood, and up to th 
time at which he became of age, had been almost 
elaborate in its thoughtfulness. She had con- 
sulted Sir Peregrine as to his school, and Siu 
Peregrine, looking to the fact of the lad’s own 
property, and also to the fact, known by him, of 
Lady Mason’s means for such a purpose, had 


years old, and was living at the farm. 
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the mother had 
liscussed the matter, and 
had at last persuaded the baronet that such a 


step would be injud 


recommended Harrow 
hesitated, had gently 

rous. The boy was sent to 
cl and Sir 


had been so sent at 


high 


sure that he 


a private school of a racter, 


Peregrine was 


his own advice. ‘ Looking 
of 
g daughter-in-] 

and that of | 


he sh 


at the peculiar posi- 


tion his mother, iid Sir Peregrine to his 


youn ‘“‘at her very peculiar 
I think it will 


ld not appear to assume 


position, s relatives, 


be better 
thin 


ted 


nothing can be better 


early in iit 
t) Mr. ¢ 


much ¢ 


any 
ian rabfield’s establishment, 
[ h had 
nding her to send her son 
And th Mason had been 
Ir. Crabfield, but I do not think that 
1ated with Sir Peregrine. 
ill be as well,” a 
1 Perry should 1 
ugh I have 
holid 
\ ire always timed 
lidays.” The Perry her 
son of Sir Per ne 
who in coming day 
The Cl When L 
to Mr. Crabfield 
Marlow, grine Orme, with his proud- 
er hopes, commenced his career at the public 


and 


hesi 


after sideration ive no 
tatie 


min recomme 


to him.” thus Lucius 


\ 


to 
» idea origit 
** And perhaps it 
baronet, ‘ he an 


hool, tl 


dded the 
10t be to- 
no objection to 
Mr. Crabfield’s 
the Harrow 


* that 


meeting in the ry 


acat nhs 


to 


e mentioned was the 


v sult 
ho 

grand the young Peregrine 
be the future lord of 


cius Mason was modestly 


to 


eC 


ve 


s establishment at Great 


sent 


young Pere 


J rabfield did his duty by Lucius Mason, 
ind at 
vell-mannered lad, tall and comely to the eye, 
with soft brown whiskers sprouting on his cheek, 
in Greek, Latin, and Euclid, 
grounded also in French Italian, and pos- 
sessing many more acquirements than he would 
earned at Harrow. But added to these, or 
rather consequent on them, was a conceit which 
a public-school education would not have created. 

‘ompared them in the holi- 


Wh 
lays, not openly with outspoken words, but s 


t him home seventeen a handsome, 


well ground d 


and 


have | 


n their mothers 
] 


lently in their hearts, Lucius Mason was found 
by each to be the superior both in manners and 
“dae dged alsothatthere 


was more of ingenuous boyhood about Peregrine 


kn : but each acknowl 
Orme. 

and 
itive deficiencies were not 


Peregrine Orme was a year the younger, 
therefore his compa 
the cause of any intense sorrow at The Cleeve ; 
but his grandfather would probably have been 
better satisfied—and perhaps also so would his 
mother—had he been less addicted to the catch- 
ing of rats, and better inclined toward Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels and Shakspeare’s plays, which were 
earnestly recommended to him by the lady and 
the gentleman. But boys generally are fond of 
rats, and very frequently are not fond of read- 
and, therefore, all this having been duly 
considered, there was not much deep sorrow in 
those days at The Ciceve as to the boyhood of 
the heir. 

3ut there was great pride at Orley Farm, al- 
though that pride was shown openly to no one. 
Lady Mason, in her 


y+ 


ing 


visits at The Cleeve, said 


801 


but little t 
As to his future in | ie did sav much 
both to Sir Peregrine and to Mrs. Orme, asking 
the council of the her 
to the Peregrine } 
given lad to 


as her son’s llences 


present 
life sl 


exe 


career 


one and expressing fears 


nd 


consent, 


other; a 


his 


then, Sir 


he 


aving 


5s 8 the Ger- 
many. 


special 


allowed 
ms of manl 
of property; alth 
did put h 


his inheritance. 


was 


ou that coming 


of age Im 


On 


possession of 
had | 
mi 


th: been so 


t 


it day, 
minded, he coulk irned his ther out of 
the farm-house, 
of the estate; bi 
many for a year bey 
ed to Orley Farm 

the celebration of 

friend Peregri 
be 


out duc 


and taken exclusive possession 
t he did i1 remain it 
nd tl] 


1 Ger- 
1 return- 
pi at 


lay of his 


esent 


n remony, aS May 


surmised, was by s slurred ove 
rejoicing 

Christehurch ; 

terruption to hi 

There had bec 

parts ever sit 


deed, 


in day 
been knigh 
had | 4 
imprisoned for heresy ; 
of 


great glorification of 


n honora 


on account a supposed 


all 
ecedents of t] nily, i 

the he 

Mas n ] ae 
t-grandfa 

n improper prince 
ough she had been 
1 the fact that 
veecome man 
man 
oted 


way, 


ing to the ant 
proper t] 
he 

no anteced 
his had knelt at the feet of a 
and therefore Li Mason, 
The Cleeve, had not 

on that y het ad | 
But when Peregrine Orn bec 
though still in his manhood too 
gl 


and whispered a hope into t 


t the coming 


ted; but 
no orTrea 


Baad ] . 
duly celebr 


ents; t-vre: 
idly tl 
at one 


very dav a 


ime a 
much dey 
quiet 

t’s ear that 


to rats—she 


the young heir woul 
of ‘No 


do n said Si 


ambition 
would not 
, by no means 


his ancestor. 
at all,’ 

displeased at the all 

And then that qu 
Lucius M on became 
and it 
Peregrine Orme, but the 3 
His mother had suggested 


t 
the l, form of 


yw 
ture life of 
importance 
not only Si 

himself 


f 


was necessary 


Mr. Furnival, ; the home 
cireuit, but now practicing only in London, was 
1 give her 


direction. 


great 
and 
And 
give better aid than the 
Sut Lucius Mason would 

This he pro- 


il in Germany, 


1i¢ 


her very special friend, and woul 
all possible a 
ing ma 
great Mr. Furni 
have n of 
nounced very clear]; : 
whither his mother visited him, bearing with ber 
Mr. Furnival 
3ut nevertheless young Mason would 
have none of the law. ‘I have an idea,” he 
said, ‘* that law1 Whereupon 
his mother rebuked him for his conceited igno- 


her son this 


} 
ld gix 


what lit 
ne resolve 


vi wl vet 


a long letter written by the great 
himself. 


ers are all liars,” 
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rance and 
her point. 


She had, however, another string to her bow. 


want of charity; but she did not gain 


As he objected to be a lawyer, he might become 
a civil engineer. 
Peregrine Orme very intimate with the great 
Mr. Brown. Indeed, Mr. under 
rreat obligations to Sir Peregrine, and Sir Per- 
But 
Lucius Mason said that civil engineers were only 


Circumstances had made Sir 


Brown was 


egrine had promised to use his influence. 


tradesmen of an upper class, tradesmen with in- 
tellects; and he, he said, wished to use his in- 
tellect, but he did not choose to be a tradesman. 
His mother rebuked him again, as he well de- 
served that she should, and then asked him of 
what profession he himself had thought. ** Phi- 
lology,” said he; ‘‘or as a profession, perhaps 
literature. I shall devote myself to philology 
and the races of man. Nothing considerable 


has been done with them as a combined pursuit.” 


And with these views he returned home—while 
Peregrine Orme, at Oxford, was still addicted to 
the hunting of rats. 

Sut with philology and the races of man he 
consented to combine the pursuit of agriculture. 


When his mother found that he wished to take | 


up his abode in his own house, she by no means 
opposed him, and sugyested that, as such was 
his intention, he himself should farm his own 
land. 
she not represented that such a step was in ev- 
ery way impolitic, he would willingly have re- 
quested Mr. Greenwood, of the Old Farm, to 
look elsewhere, and have spread himself and his 
energies over the whole domain. As it was, he 
contented himself with desiring that Mr. Dock- 
wrath would vacate his small holding, and as he 
Was imperative as to that, his mother gave way 
without making it the cause of a battle. 
would willingly have left Mr. Dockwrath in pos- 
session, and did say a word or two as to the milk 
necessary for those sixteen children. But Lucius 
Mason was ducal in his ideas, and intimated an 
opinion that he had a right to do what he liked 
with his own. Had not Mr. Dockwrath 
told, when the fields were surrendered to him 
as a favor, that he would only have them in pos- 
Mr. 
Dockwrath had been so told; but tellings such 
as these are easily forgotten by men with sixteen 
children. And thus Mr. Mason became an ag- 
riculturist with special scientific views as to 


been 


session till the heir should come of age ? 


chemistry, and a philologist with the object of | 
making that pursuit bear upon his studies with | 


He was con- 
vinced that by certain admixtures of ammonia 


reference to the races of man. 


and earths he could produce cereal results hith- 
erto unknown to the farming world, and that 
by tracing out the roots of words he could trace 
also the wanderings of man since the expulsion 
of Adam from the garden. 
question his mother was not inclined to contra- 
dict him. Seeing that he would sit at the feet 
neither of Mr. Furnival nor of Mr. Brown, she 
had no objection to the races of man. She could 
endure to be talked to about the Oceanic Mon- 


He was very ready to do this, and had | 


She | 


As to the latter | 
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golide and the Iapetidz of the Indo-Germanic 
class, and had perhaps her own ideas that such 
matters, though somewhat foggy, were better 
than rats. But when he eame to the other sub- 
ject, and informed her that the properly plenti- 
ful feeding of the world was only kept waiting 
for the chemists, she certainly did have her fears. 
and though 
the results may possibly be remunerative, still, 
while we are thus kept waiting by the backward- 
much risk 
in making any serious expenditure with such 


Chemical agriculture is expensive ; 


ness of the chemists, there must be 


views. 

** Mother,” he said, when he had now been at 
home about three months, and when the fiat for 
the expulsion of Samuel Dockwrath had already 
gone forth, ‘* I shall go to Liverpool to-morrow. 

‘To Liverpool, Lucius ?” 

“Yes. That guano which I got from Walker 
is adulterated. I have analyzed it, and find that 
it does not contain above thirty-two and a halt 
hundredths of—of that which it ought to hold 
in a proportion of seventy-five per cent. of the 
whole.” 

** Does it not ?” 

**No; and it is impossible to obtain results 
while one is working with such fictitious materi- 
als. Look at that bit of grass at the bottom of 
Greenwood’s Hill.” 

‘*The field? Why, Lucius, we 
always had the heaviest crops of hay in the par- 
ish off that meadow.’ 

**'That’s all very well, mother; but you have 
never tried 
what the land can really produce. 


tifteen-acre 


nobody about here ever has tried— 
I will throw 
that and the three fields bey: nd it into one; I 
will get Greenwood to let me have that bit of the 
hill-side, giving him compensation, of course— 

** And then Dockwrath would want compen- 
sation.” 

** Dockwrath is an impertinent rascal, and I 
shall take an opportunity of telling himso, But 
as I was saying, I will throw those seventy acres 
together, and then I will try what will be the 
relative effects of guano and the patent blood. 
3ut I must have real guano, and so I shall 
to Liverpool.” 

**T think I would wait a little, Lucius. It is 
almost too late for any change of that kind this 
year.” 

‘Wait! 
ing? 


a8) 


& 


Yes, and what has come of wait- 
We don’t wait at all in doubling our pop- 
ulation every thirty-three years; but when we 
come to the feeding of them we are always for 
waiting. It is that waiting which has reduced 
the intellectual development of one half of the 
human race to its present terribly low state—oi 
rather prevented its rising in a degree propor- 
tionate to the increase of the population. No 
more waiting for me, mother, if I can help it.” 

** But, Lucius, should not such new attempts 
as that be made by men with large capital?’ 
said the mother. 

‘* Capital is a bugbear,” said the son, speaking 
on this matter quite ex cathedrd, as no doubt he 
was entitled to do by his extensive reading at a 
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The 


wanting is thought, mind, 


German university—‘‘ capital is a bugbear. 

jital that is reall 

nation, knowledge. 
Lucius— 

I know iat to say 

I don’t boast that I possess all these 

s; but I do say that I will en 


tain them. 


wl vou are goin sav, 


leavor to ob- 
t you will; 


again. We all 

manure will give 
ull | 
crop be 


sun upon the 


Lay 
and nothing 


This is wl pt at 


first, and 
> can be n And so 
» went to Liverp 
Lady Ma 
t that sh 
and 


oO gre 
ng his absence, began to re- 
left him in the undisturbed 
f th 
His rent from the estate, 


int ssession ( e Mongolida 
in- 
paid him as 
r farm, would have enabled 
and, if 
ht have become 
] 


IV 


would have 
such had 
a philo- 
without 


him t ith all comfort; 


been his taste, he i 
soph il student, i 


ind lived respectal 


adding any thing to his income by the sweat of 
his brow. But now the matter was likely to be- 
h. For a gentleman farmer 


for 
the results, 


come serious enoug 
t no longer 
ht be 


determined to wai the chemists, 


whatever mi immediate 


able 


of them. 


g an 
profit return per acre could not be expected 


as one Any rent from that smalle 
farm would now be out of the question, and i 
would be well if the 


ly by old Mr, Greenwood were not also swallow 


payments made so punctual- 


ed up in the search after unadulterated guano. 
Who could tell whether, in the pursuit of sci- 
ence, he might not insist on chartering a vessel 


himself for the Peruvian coast ? 


CHAPTER 


THE ¢ 


Ii. 


LEEVE. 


t Sir Peregrine Orme was not 


ing thereby that he was not a 


ng his acknowledged position 


Such men not uncommonly 


r tens, twelves, and twenty thousands a 


in the « 
have thei 
but Sir Peregrine’s estate did not gi 
aby He was lord of the 
of Hamworth, and possessed seigniorial rights, or 
rather the skeleton 
rights with reference to a very large district of 


ve ve hin 


ar; 


three or four. manor 


ve 


and remembrance of such 
country; but his actual property —that from 
he still re 


of ow nership—wi 


which ceived the substantial benefits 

not so large as those of some 
of his neighbors. There was, however, no place 
within the county which was so beautifully situ- 
ated as The Cleeve, or which had about it so 
many of the attractions of age. The house it- 
self had been built at two periods—a new set of 
rooms having been added to the remains of the 
old Elizabethan structure in the time of Charles 


ac 


} and 


FARM. 
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Il. It 
eculiarly grand 
lar 


old, venerable, and picturesque. 


had not about 
or Imposing, nor were the 


it any thing that was 
rooms 
se or even commodious; but every thing was 
Both the din- 
library were paneled with 
and thoug the 
the tall, elaborately-worked 


s still stood in 


and the 


Ing-room 
black 


ro¢ 


nh 


red, 


wooden chimney- 


wainscotin arawing- 
ms were pay 
piece them, and 
a wooden band or belt round the 
the panels were still there, although hidden 

he modern paper. 
But it 
srounds that The ve i rkal 
1 fell here 


ly 


rooms showed 


was fi ldness of it 


The 


‘avines 


r the beauty an 
ue, 
an ] 
crevices. 

not rich, and could give 
} 


g the plentiful food ex- 


the chemists in 


sup] 


in 


pected by Mr. Mason for the coming multitudes 
f the world; it produced in some parts heather 
ot 1 
Cleev 


miles outside the 


grass, and was as wild an 


unprotit- 
ich stretched for 
it 


e Common, wh 


park palings; but 
for deer and for 
ib 


seemed 


admirably adapted mainte= 


Young 
», and in 
landlord. 
ark, the River 
nd parish are 
or rather 
able to 
passed for some 
to 
fissure in the 


ni of half-decayed vener: 


timber also throve well about 


nce 1@ Oat 


the ] la 


( 
this respect Sir Peregrine was a careful 


‘I he re 


Cleeve, from which the place 


ran a river through the ] 


i 
said } ken their na me ¢ 

aid to have taken their mames; ariver, 
and inconside 


hich 


nicn 


a stream, very narrow as 
its volume of water, but w 
miles througl 


give it the appearanc 


two sO narrow a 
» of a cleft o1 
The water tumbled over stones 
making it 


withot 


passage as 


1 
rocks, 


this entire cour 


through 
se, seem to be fordable 


almost every where t danger of wet feet ; 
but trut 
could be 
to rock. 
which the water had cut its way, never 
path | n 
stream and now on the other, crossing it here 
there by slight ha Mlen brid 


here always dam ith spray, an 


on both sides were covered with long 


} ° 
hardl 1 it 


K 
h 


in h there was y a spot at whicl 
crossed without 


Narrow 


a bold leap from r¢ 
as was the aperture throug 
t] a 


1eless 
ad been contrived, w on one side of th« 
s wo 
Che air 
the rock 
lso the overhanging boughs of 
glory of The 


mosses 


, as Were a 
the old trees. This place was tl 


Cleeve, and as far as picturesque beauty goes it 

There spot in the 
ence a steep path led down from 
his spot l 


nothi 
three or 


was very glorious. Was a 
river from wil 
the park to the water, and at 
would come to drink. I 
than this sight, 
of them could be so seen from one 


the hour of 


he 
the ¢ 


cel 


know ng 
four 
of the wood- 


in 


beautiful when 


$1 


en bridges toward sunset the 
autumn. 
Sir Peregrine himself at this time was an old 


He 


gentleman with 


man, having passed his seventictl ar. 
was a fine, 
white ha 
line, and lips now too closely pressed together 
in of the had 


made among his teeth. had 


lis ve 
handsome En glish 
r, keen gray eyes, a nose slightly aqui- 
havoe which 


He 


lost something of his height from stooping—was 


consequence time 


was tall, bi 
his form, but well made, and vain of 
ess of his feet and the 


slight ir 
the small: 


whiteness of his 
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hands e , quick-tempered, and 


mild to those who 
to him, but 
las t 


m which 


opinionated ; rerally ry 
would agree with him and submit 
ntradiction, and conce 
world and the 
To those who 
iors he was affable, to his 
to 


intolerant of « 


ite 
his experience of th wisdk 
he had thence derived. 


man 


were 
int 


recognized equals he was courteous, women 


he was almost always gentle; but to men who 
claimed an equality which he could not acknowl- 
he could imself ps | 

ible. In judging the position which 


id in the world, Sir Pere 


edge make h rticula 


iweres 


should | crine Was very 


resolute in ignoring all claims made by wealth 


Even property in land could not in his 
A gentleman, 


alone 
eyes create a gentleman. accord- 
ing to his ideas, should at any have great- 
being traced the 
number of 


rate 

grandfathers capable of in 
and the greater t 

such, and the more easily traceable they 


world’s history ; 
might 
be on the world’s surface, the more unquestion- 
able would be the status of the claimant in ques- 
tion. ing the ec: imagined 
that Joseph Mason, Esq., of Groby Park, did 
not rank high in the estimation of Sir Peregrine 
Orme 


Such be ise, 


it may be 


I have said that Sir Peregrine was fond of his 
but n he 
no means difficult to lead. 


‘vertheless was a& man 
In 
the first place, he was singularly devoid of sus- 


rhe 


to him always credible, until full proof had come 


Wh OpInion 5 


whom it was by 


picion word of a man or of a woman was 
home to him that it was utterly unworthy of 
cred After that such a man or woman might 
as well e all speech as regards the hope of 
anv effect on the mind of Sir Peregrine Orme. 
Ife did not easily believe a fellow-creature to be 
a liar, but a liar to him once was a liar always. 
And then he was amenable to flattery, and few 
that are so are proof against the leading-strings 
of their flatterers. All this well under- 
stood of Sir Peregrine by those about him. 
Ilis gardener, his groom, and his woodman all 
knew his foibles. ‘They all loved him, respect- 
ed him, and worked for him faithfully ; but each 
of them had his own way in 

And there was another person at The Cleeve 
took into her hands a considerable 
share of the management and leading of Sir 
Peregrine, though, in truth, she made no efforts 
in that direction. This Mrs. Orme, the 
widow of his only child and the mother of his 
heir. Mrs. 
Mrs. Mason, of Orley Farm, by nearly five years, 


spa 


was 


his own branch. 


who own 


was 


Orme was a younger woman than 
though her son was but twelve months junior to 
Lucius Mason. She had been the daughter of a 
brother baronet, whose family was nearly as old 
as that of the Ormes; and therefore, though she 
had come penniless to her husband, Sir Pere- 
zrine had considered that his son had married 
well. She had been a great beauty, very small 
in size and delicate of limb, fair-haired, with soft 
blue wondering eyes, and a dimpled cheek. Such 
she had been when young Peregrine Orme brought 
her home to The Cleeve, and the bride at once 
became the darling of her father-in-law. One 
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> had owned of married joy, a hen all 

ess of the family 
for the 
id 


n no sadder he 


had been utterly de- 


stroved, few following vears thers 


had be isehold in all the cor 
side than that of Sir Peregrine Orme. His s 


his only son, the pride of all who knew him, tl 


political } 


as | 


from his hors¢ 
and his lifeless body was brough 


Was Crossing 
home » Cleeve, 
All this 


the widow still 


pened now twenty years since, 


wears the colors of mournin 


her also the w a ourse, said that she 
ond love 
d the lie. From ¢l 


has neve 


soon console herself with a se¢ 


too has l 


given t worl 
to the present sh 
father-in-l ; she | 
and sh 

‘I here h L 

The Cl 


ind he hi: 
muld be | 


all things, : 


law to him, 
that her word sh 
vielded to her in 

were a little qui 


will 
Ln 


ing in her feminine weakr 


HH 


iw to oth rs. 
ind attended to her 
as though sh 
ess a sovereign power, 


and having thus for 


1 , 


1 himself in a Quixotic gallantry to 


me men can and do; 


e lady of his household, he has demanded of 


others that they also should bow the kn 
} 
11¢ 


During t 
not been a gay house. 


» last twenty years The Cleeve has 
During the last ten thos 
nted, 


has seldom been many 


have been conte and in the 
main happy; but there 
guests in the old hall, and Sir Peregrine has not 
been fond of going to other men’s feasts. He 
inherited the pr , and then 
there were on it some few encumbrances. While 
yet a young man he added thing to thes 
has been 


lson 


living there 


yperty very early in lif 


some 
and now, since his own son's death, he 
his that 
should receive the family acres intact. 


order, his gran 


Every 


setting house in 


shilling due on the property has been paid off; 
and it is well that this should be so, for there is 
reason to fear that the heir will: want a helping- 
pt rhaps 


before his passion for rats gives 


hand out of some of youth’s difficulties 
once or twict 
place to a good English gentlemanlike resolve to 
hunt week, look after his timber, and 
live well within his means 

The chief fault in the character « f young Pere- 
There are 


twice a 


grine Orme was that he was so young. 
men who are old at one-and-twenty 
fit for Parliament, the magistrate’s bench, 
care of a wife, and even for that much 


are quite 
thi 
sterne! 
duty, the care of a balance at the banker's; but 
there are others who at that age are still boys 

whose inner persons and characters have not be- 
gun to clothe themselves with the “ toga virilis.” 
I am not sure that those whose boyhoods are so 
protracted have the worst of it, if in this hurry- 
ing and competitive age they can be saved from 
being absolutely trampled in the dust before they 
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od ther stood, |} 
Fruit that shoulder 
1e sweetest: nor when ho a urn \ pay n he said 

it keep the longest. | ! regrine ther that \ 1 so intend when yor 


rhaps natural, 


was no need of competi 


tles, honors, and privileg 
think what a lift it wo 
f the cor 

if any lad from seventeen to twenty 

fro in for a vacant duk mm: and if 

heritance could be mad ] 

with mecorrect spe 

’ 


in rule of three 


nd the h 


iome W 


at dinn 
mical anus 
ind as they were pursued with un 
ergy, it was thought well that he 
moved from Oxford. 
Then had come the terribie questio 
ills. One after another |} 


egrine, 


am sure¢ 


me with your int 
with severity. ‘A gentleman 
sume, send his orders to a tradesmat 
having some intention of paying never tro 
ee con ved that mon N 

‘*¢T intended that they should all be paid, of 
course.” 

‘* And how, Sir? by whom ?” 

‘Well, Sir uppose I intended that yor And thet 
should pay them;” and the scape-grace a . n as to what should imme 
spoke looked full up into the baronet’s face with | the heir. » himself was by no 1s so well 
his bright blue eyes—not impudently, a igh prepared with ana I had been his friend 
defying his grandfather, but wi 1 confti- 


ulted by his grand- 
dence which at once softened the old man’s heart. He would 
Sir Peregrine turned away and walked twice 

+4 P . ‘ } 

° .re ning to the 


turning 


the length of 
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irduous duties of a master 
think this at 
he himself 
proposition. 
the his 
explaining that he had hoped at any 
the next 
lich letters have represented the Ham- 
x Hunt among sporting men for many 


pare 
of h 
all well, but li appear 
was prepared w 

Phen 
mother, 


» did not 
that 
matter with 


discussed 


Peregrine 


winter’s hunting with the 


lo this his mother made no objec - 
essing a hope, however, that he would 
go abroad inthe spring. ‘* Home-staying youths 
have ever homely wits,” she said to him, smiling 
on r so sweet 


‘he said. 


to } 


** And 
scicestershire 


icesterhire this 


—__@——_— 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PERILS OF YOUTH. 


> out of 


1 of 1s 


Leicestershire was quit 
voung Orme : his perio 


ng to London unfort 


He had be 


+] 


lite, but g rately as not 
Oxford witl 


man of great skill in his pec uliar line of 


ome acquainted at 


usual residence was in the metropo- 
1 


nad 


¢ en the attraction found 
1aracter and pursuits of this skillful gen- 


, } | 
t 
t! 


at our hero had not been long at ‘The 


oO great 


retirement from the university, 
his friend. 
was the 


re he visited Cowecross Street. 


Smithfield, site of this professor’s resi- 
dence, the destruction of rats in a barrel was his 
profession, and his name was Carroty Bob. It 
is not my intention to introduce the reader to 
Carroty Bob in person, as circumstances occurred 
his intimacy with 
It would be 
induced to 
back a certain terrier, presumed to be the prid 


came off, sec- 


his time which brought 
Mr. Orme to brupt conclusion. 
needless to tell how 


about 
ana 


our hero was 


of Smithfield ; how a great match 
ond only in importance to a contest for the belt 
of England; how money was lost and quarrels 
and how Peregrine Orme thrashed one 
Within an life, 
fought his way out of Carroty Bob’s house at 
twelve o'clock at night. The tale of the row got 
into the newspapers, and of course reached The 


arose, 


inch of his and 


sporting gent 


Cleeve. Sir Peregrine sent for his grandson into 


his study, and insisted on knowing every thing 
—how much money there was to pay, and what 
chance there might be of an action and damages. 
Of an action and damages there did not seem to 
he »} 


iny chance, and the amount of money claimed 


was not large. Rats have this advantage, that 
they usually come cheaper than race-horses ; but 
then, as Sir Peregrine felt sorely, they do not 
sound so well. 

**Po you know, Sir, that you are breaking 
your mother’s heart ?” said Sir Peregrine, look- 
ing very sternly at the young man—as sternly as 
he was able to look, let him do his worst. 
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Peregrine the younger had a very strong idea 


¢ of the kit i. He 


had left her only a quarter of an hour since; and 


that he was not doing anv thir 


though she had wept during the 


had forgiven 


interview, she 


him with many caresses, and had 
expressed her opinion that the chief fault had 
1 those other wretche 
er dear child 

She had altogether faile 
ceal her pride at his having fought his way out 
} 


and 


lain with Carroty Bob, an 


} 
ho 


DEC pl »W had lured h 


i 
villainous den. 1 to con- 
from among them, had ended by supplying 
his pocket out of her own immediate resources. 
**[ hope not, Sir,” said Peregrine the younger, 
thinking over some of these things. 

. on with this 
I do not speak of my 
pect you to sacrifice your 


*“* But you will, Sir, if vou go 


shameless career. sell, 


lo not . 
rT CX 


it L tasies I me ; 
but I did think that you loved your mother! 


id 
‘*So I do—and vou too.” 


‘*T am not speaking about myself, Sir. Wher 

I think what your father was at your age—h 
And then the baronet was stopped in 
1, and wiped his eyes with his handker- 
**Do you think that y 
llowed such pursuits as the 
that he spent his time in the } 
‘** Well; I don’t know; I don’t think he did. 
But I have heard you Sir, 
times went to cock-fights when you wert 
*“ To cock-fights! But let me t 


Sir, that I always went in the 


} 


yur 
ursuit Oo 


Say, that you some- 


young 
well, yes. 
vou, company of 


n—that is, when I did go, which w 


ldom.” ‘The 


hour, had allowed this secret 


fte) 
ute 


baronet, in some : 

youth to escape from him, imprudently. 

‘* And I went to the house 
ord John Fitzjoly.” 


**’ The last 


in Cowcross 


man in all London with whom yor 
iate! But I am not goi t 
Sir. If you think, 


the slaughtering of ver- 


with ye 
to think, that 
min is a pre 

** But, Sir, foxes are vermin also.” 

** Hold your tongue, and 
You know very well what I mean, Sir. If you 
think that 
tleman 


continue 
yper pursuit— 
Sir, listen to n 
rats are a proper pursuit for a ¢g 

] life, and if all 

can say has no effect in changing your opinion 

I shall done. I not many years of 
life before me, and when I shall be no more, 
you can squander the property in any vile pur- 
But, Sir, 
nor, if I 


in your sphere of 


have have 


suits that may be pleasing to you. 

you shall not do it while I am living ; 
can help it, shall you rob your mother of such 
of mind as is left for 
[I have only one alternative for you, Sir- 
Peregrine did not stop to explain what might be 
the other branch of this “Will 
you give me your word of honor as a gentleman 


peace her in this world. 


er 
le - ; 
aiternative, 


that you will never again concern yourself in 
this disgusting pursuit ?” 
‘* Never, 
emnly. 
Sir Peregrine, before he answered, bethought 
given for a whole life- 
and he bethought him- 


grandfather!” said Peregrine, sol- 


himself that any pled 


time must be foolish: 





ORLEY FARM 


SIR PEREGRINE 
self also that, if he could wean his heir from rats 
for a year or so, the taste would perish from lack 
of nourishment. ‘‘I will say for two years,” 
said Sir Peregrine, still maintaining his austere 
look. 

‘“*For two years !” repeated Peregrine the 
‘*and this is the fourth of October.” 
said the baronet, 


younger ; 

‘Yes, Sir; for two years,” 
more angry than ever at the young man’s per- 
tinacity, and yet almost amused at his grand- 


AND HIS HEIR, 


ady formed resolve 


son's alré to ¢ to his 


o back 
rtunity allowed. 
id of Au- 


cs always 


occupation at the 
**Couldn’t ye from the «¢ 


the 


yu da 

gust, Sir? match 

come off in September.” 
‘*No, Sir; I will not date 


time than the present. Will you give 


it from any other 


me your 

word of honor as a gentleman, for two years ?” 
Peregrine thought over the proposition for a 

minute or two in sad anticipation of all that he 





ROR 


was to lose, and then slowly gave his adhesion 
‘“* Very 


took out his pe 


to the terms. 
And then he 
in it slowly. 

It was at any rate manifest that he intended 
to k ep that 
Peregrit » promise for 
worth * said h 


» do, we will ride down to Crutch- 


], Sir—for two vears.” 


ket-book and wrote 


and was much; so Sir 
what it was 
, ‘if you have got 
nothing | 

ley Wood.” 

‘IT should like it of all things,” said his grand- 
son. 

‘*Samson wants me to cut a new bridle-path 
through from the larches at the top of hill 
down to Crutchley Bottom; but I don’t think 
[il have it done. ‘Tell Jacob to let us have the 
I'll ride the gray pony. And ask your 
if she 


s the manner of Sir Peregrine to forgive 


t} . 
ne 


Nags 5 rl 


mothe ll ride with us.” 

It wa 
altogether when he did forgive, and to commence 
his forgiveness in all its integrity from the first 
of the 


disliked so much as being on bad terms with 


moment pardon. There was nothing he 
those around him, and with none more so than 
lis grandson. Peregrine well knew 
to make himself pleasant to the old man, and 
And 


thus the family party, as they rode on this occa- 


with | how 


when duly encouraged would always do so, 


sion through the woods of The Cleeve, discussed 

oaks and larches, beech and birches, as though 
‘no such animal as a rat in existence, 
ch place known as Cowcross Street. 


‘erry, as you and Samson are both 
1¢ path must be made,” 
it off his horse at the 
entrance of the stal le-yard, and prepared to g ive 
his feeble aid to Mrs. Orme. 

Shortly this the following 
brought up to The Cleeve by a messenger from 


I 
of one mind, I suppose tl 


said Sir eregrine, as he ¢ 


after note was 


Orley Farm: 
tare quite disengaged 
lk over to T 


i 
1 better to call here 


“My p zt I Ri 5 Py 
it t . } ] 
at tl 


Le | ve 
Or if it wo lit y 
you are riding, I w d remain withi 
want your kind adv 
* Most sin 


it | 
in till you come. 
in matter. 
Mary Mason, 


sda 


Lady 


well aware that it would not be necessary for her 


Mason, when she wrote this note, was 


to go to The Cleeve. Sir Peregrine’s courtesy 
would not permit him to impose any trouble on 
a lady when the alternative of taking that trou- 
Moreover, he 
liked to have some object for his daily ride; he 
liked to be consulted ** on certain matters ;” and 
he especially liked being so consulted by Lady 
Mason. So he sent word back that he would be 
at the farm at twelve on the following day, and 
exactly at that hour his gray pony or cob might 
have been seen slowly walking up the avenue to 


} 
the 


riven to him. 


ble on himself was g 


farm-house. 

The Cleeve was not distant from Orley Farm 
more than two miles by the nearest walking- 
path, although it could not be driven much un- 
der With any sort of carriage one was 
obliged to come from The Cleeve House down to 
the lox h and Alston road, 


tive, 


lve on the Hamwort 
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through the 


the 
tiie 


and then to dr 
worth, and so back to 


ive town of Ham. 

But in wal 
along the river for 
to the toy 


the wood 


ing one would take the path 
nearly a mile, 
f Crutchley Wood, descend throug] 
Bottom, and, 


valley, come out at the for 


thence rise up the hill 
to Crutchley 


opposite to Orley Farm Gate. 
a horseman was somewhat greater, s 
there was not as yet any bridle-way 


Crutchley Wood. Under 


the journey between the two houses was very 


these circumstances 


frequently made on foot; and for those walkin 

from The Cleeve House to Hamw« ! 

est way was by Lady Mason’s gate. 
Lady Mason's dh 


though it was by no means fashionably furnishe 


rth t 


le near 
awing-room Was ve rv ] re tt _ 
Indeed, she eschewed fashion in all things, ar 
made no pretense ¢ f coming out befor 

as a great lady. She had never kept any 
of carriage, though her means, combined w 
her son’s income, would certainly have justif 
Since Lucius had become 
master of the house he had presented her w 
with the pom 

ness complete; but as yet she had never us 


her in a pony-chaise. 
such a vehicle, and also 


being afraid, as she said to him with a smile, of 
appearing ambitious before the stern citizens of 
Ilamworth. ‘* Nonsense, mother,” he had re- 
plied, with a considerable amount of young d 

hity in his face. ‘*We are all entitled to those 
comforts for which we can afford to pay wit! 


I shall take 


it ill of you 


injury to any one. 
do not see you using it.’ 

‘*Oh, Sir Peregrine, this 
Lady Mason, coming for 


is so kind of y 
ward t 
She was plainly dressed, without 


said » meet 
friend. 
full exuberance of costume, and yet every t 
about her was neat and pretty, and every t] 


A vé 


oceasion as much study as 


iad been the object of feminine care. 


plain dré 
st elaborate— 


SS may 
and may be quite as we rtl 
Lady Mason, I am in- 
ined to think, was by no means indifferent t 
ject, but then to her be longed the great 
art of hiding her artifice. 

‘*Not at all; not at all,” said Sir Peregrine, 
taking her hand and pressing it, a 
did. “What is the use of neighbors if they are 
not neighborly ?” This was all very well fi 
Sir Peregrine in the existing 


m< Vv of 


the study it has caused 


the sul 


s he always 


om 
but he was 


not a man who by any means recognized th 


case: 


necessity of being civil to all who lived near him, 
To the great and to the poor he was neighborly ; 
but it may be doubted whether he would have 
thought much of Lady Mason if she had been 
less good-looking or less clever. 

“ Ah! I know how good you always are to 
But I'll tell you why I am troubling vou 
Lucius went off two days since to Liver- 


me. 

now. 

p* ma.” 
: 1 left 


‘He is an excellent young man, and I am 
sure that I have every reason to be thankful.” 
Sir Peregrine, remembering the affair in Cow- 
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ertainly have recomm 


ng upon your advice, I did urge him to 


» the bar. But he has a will of his own, 
. mind altogether made up as to the line of 

he thinks will sui 
fear now is, that he will spend 


li more mo 

experiments that he can afford.” 

‘* Experimental farming is an expensi 
Sir Peregrine, with a ve 

i rad. 

ufraid it is; 


1 to buy—guano, 


little shame in 


some 
lerable a conclusion after 
uy guano! Why could he not get his 

n Walker, as my man Symonds does?” 
SLYS it is not good. He analyze : tt, 
lle-stick! Why didn’t he order it in Lon- 

f he didn’t like Walker's. 

for guano! I'll tell you what it is, Lady 
Mason ; ls to farm his land in that 
he should have a very considerable capital 
back. 


sees his money again.” 


Gone to Liver- 


if he inten 
way, 
t h 


It will be a long time before he 
” Sir Peregrine had been 

farming all his life, and had his own ideas on the 
‘t. He knew very well that no gentleman, 

im set to work as he might with his own 
land, could do as well with it as a farmer who 
must make a living out of his farming besides 
paying the rent—who must do that or else have 
and he knew also that such operations 


as those which his young friend was now about 


subjec 


let h 


no living ; 


to attempt was an amusement fitted only for the 
rich. It may be also that he was a little old- 
fashioned, and therefore prejudiced against new 
combinations between agriculture and chemistry. 
‘* He must put a stop to that kind of work very 
soon, Lady Mason; he must indeed; or he will 
bring himself to ruin—and you with him.” 

Mason’s face became very grave and 
‘¢ But what can I say to him, Sir Pere- 
In such a matter as that I am afraid 


Vou. XXIL—No. 132.—3 F 


Lady 


tell 


without 


how 


slessed are they who hunger 
ighteousness, for they shall b 


after 
She | 


used a moment after th 


} 
she 


uttered in a Jow, solemn 
went on, very gently, 

‘‘ The blessedness God gives us is not 
r ourselves, 
and 
takes 


we 


happiness we seek after f 
mortal, 
think it 
before 


dependent on what is 
ble; and yet I 


and sorrowful discipline 


hangea 
are 


he satisfied with it. I know how 


after eartl 


is the 


hunger and thirst 
I know how bitter 
when one w 

and yet, blessed be God, I 


even in this life, trans 


longer; know 
something which, fe 
all the pains and pleasures of earth, and is, e1 
here, of the eternal Peace.” 

I did not know Aunt 
I called her aunt, but she was really 
of mine. She of 
whose care he had left me when he died, d¢ 
that we shouk 
have another protector. 
she should have been, for I 
died when I 
loved 


ike me 


a foretaste 


Rachel's early history. 


no relative 


was a friend my fi 


reside together until 


me 
mother, who 


was 


ten 


could never have me 


more earnestly to m 
} 
ile 


Still she was so quiet, 
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ute of romance 


known 
Hei 


had once 

alousy. 
ons, 

l at once 


Van ippeal to 


to do so ¢ 


harge, and I will postp 


girl in B hire coun- 


tributes I received 


Hawthorne 


‘hi 
ids and n 
His future career 
He was to go 


His unck 


eves and I had grown 
ors, aS Our parents had been 


hat of a 


into his uncle’s store 


1D 
Uy 
was to be t 


at the head of an ex- 
house, and every one who 
1 that his fortune 
» first they used 


un was 
sale 
’s destination sai 
He went 
+} lax 


to think In those days 


il an of business 
was not spoiled by a liberal education, and his 
to send him. When he first 
» was sixteen, and I was thirteen; a little 
1 enough to think of love, and natural 
to a y preference for 
Iawthorne beyond any other boy in tl 


parents were abl 


enough vow my 


I grew a littie shyer in the four years 
When he at I 
his vacations he always came ofien to see me; 


though a. l 


followed. was home during 
ve-making be- 
tween us until the summer he left college. 

“He to go to his uncle in the fall; he 
had been studying hard, and he spent the whol 
summer at his home in Lennox, with no busi- 
ness but that of resting and amusing himself. I 

» it is very easy for an idle young man in 
ountry to drift into love. What else had 

» do? I ean speak of tl young, thirty- 

ro self of mine as if the Rachel Welles, 
spinster, who sits before you to-day, were quite 
That young Rachel Welles was 


but there was no 
1 ¢} 
| 


was 


another person. 
the prettiest girl in Lennox, and Reeves 
ad a quick eye for all a woman’s fine 
I knew I was not his equal in learning 
lishments ; still he never seemed to feel 


law- 


} we passed much of the time together. 
We rode often on horseback, for I was a fearless 
and habitual rider; we walked together in the 


breezy pine-woods, and gathered the bright, 


mountalt 
iers Whi 
, how 
sared very homely 
been : 


out into 


t nothing fi 


to inh: t 
I neve rsm 
tember 
+} 


is thick and 


tween th 

st, where 

w from the 
th the 
1 


sweet odor, murmur, wh 


enting voi 


, Reeves said, 


We watched the ck 
1 


secem¢ 


red 
, and to it | 


1s 
1 to slec p In a sea ¢ f 


hining : 1e bs 


seen 


with kindling eves 


I remen 


moment—how ] 


wn and ¢ 


lying in 
rirls never sp: 
any thir 
were not much li , 
red if Reeves ot ved it. lad the hand been 


ve held it m 


my hand 
lent’s pal 


paim, Wen 


inds or faces whet 


his white, s u 
ain red hi: 
had 


{ 
t 


never so fair he coul 
fondly. He ber 
hazel eyes looking s 
said, 

“¢¢Rachel, I love you. I do not think any 


so dear to me as you ar 


ht into mine, and 


one else will ever be 


and I do not want to leave Lennox without youi 
promise to be my wife when I am able to clain 
you.’ 

‘IT do not know how it was, but his word 
though I love 
me, better tha 


1 me ths 


brought me more pain than joy, 


him in those days, God forgive 
my own soul. Something seemed to tel 
it was too much to be true, and I wept a girl’s pas 
re he had draw1 


1d this seem¢ 


sionate tears on his bosom wl 
He was quick-tempered, a 
He put me away a little, and cri: 


me, 
to vex him. 

‘‘¢ Have you then no answer for me but wee] 
ing, when I offer you all man can offer to w 


‘and because I make it 
Look at me, Reeves, and tell me solem: 


fore God, that whatever may come in th 


not 


in this hour you love me better 
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look 
> next summer 


» weeks, 


nd had so many 
1 t togeth 


Still 


he seemed 
night before } 
» the place where w 
mise which bound us to 
vatched there while 


r moon 


»next morning he went aw: 


the 


" 
precious epistles whic 
ur weeks— 

} 


bosom by 
though ever 
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a pleasant thing to me t 
tress of her father’s h 

‘** You shall see her so still,’ I 
kissed him. ] 


» see my daughter mis- 
use, 

answered, as I 
If Hi 
be time enough 


For 


n me 


‘God has given me to you. 
ther, it will 
to lay down the old duties. 
} ty ’ 


has so stro 


an 
hy nres. 
the pl 

one a claim ¢ 


as you. 
When I am Reeves Hawthorne's wife, I can do 
what his wife ought.’ 

**{ know this resolution made my father hap- 
id any 


Indeed, I was better pleased 


py, and that knowledge more than rep: 
sacrifice it COst me. 
myself to have all things remain as they were. 
So I went on, keeping the house and taking care 
of the children, and 
Bessie, who was sixteen by this time, so that she 
to place 
gone, and save my father from the trial of hav- 
ing a stranger at the head of his board. 

‘*T was busy odd moment I could 
find in the day, and many hours besides when 


sister, 


training my eldest 


might be able take my when I was 


at every 


others slept, in making my simple preparations 
I tried all I could, moreover, to 
hands for 


for my bridal. 
spare my Reeves Hawthorn ’s sake. 
I made a long handle to my dish-cloth, and swept 
and dusted with moleskin m but 
what I would my hands looked like a country 
girl's still. 
sad moments that year than I had had either of 
so fearful that I 
should never be fine and fair enough for Reeves 
tha Ilis letters 
were not less frequent, and in every one some 
allusion but 
there seemed something in them forced and un- 


natural. 


ittens on; do 


In spite of being so busy, I had more 


the preceding ones. I was 


it weighed upon my spirits. 


was made to our near marriage 5 
I mention these vague foreshadowings 
of sorrow, but they were only slight spots upon 
the sun of my joy. In spite of them I believed 
in Reeves Hawthorne as I believed in Heaven, 
and looked forward to our marriage with joyful 
and confident expectation. 


‘The first of July he came. His uncle had 
At the end 


of two months we were to be married, and spend 


given him a three months’ holiday. 


the remaining four weeks traveling quietly with 
a horse and chaise over the pleasant roads of 
Massachusetts, and then I was to go with him 
How delightful all the plans seemed! 
With what bright colors life was opening before 
me! 

‘Reeves had brought from the city an India 
muslin for my bridal robe, and a heavy gray silk 
for my traveling dress. They excited the won- 
dering admiration of the few intimate friends to 
whom I showed them, no less than did the soft 
lace veil, looped with orange blossoms, which 
came packed in a box from a Boston milliner. 
How kind and thoughtful he had been—how 
tender and gentle he was! And yet a vague 
disquiet began to trouble my heart. Why did 
he never seek to be alone with me? Why was 
Bessie so often asked to be the companion of our 
rides and walks? Why were his eyes so sad 
and his smiles so rare? Was this like a lover 
who was so soon to marry the woman of his 
choice ? 


to Boston. 
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‘*T said nothing; what could I sav? I went 


on making my wedding garments, but sometimes 
{my 
ried to shake off these feelings. J laughed hol- 


t 
low laughs at their absurdity, and I was always 


my eyes were dim am fingers trembled. I 


cheerful in Reeves’s presence. 

**One day I took my work and wandered out 
gh the pine-wood, toward the rock 
where we had sat together the night | asked 
to be As I approache Lit I saw 
that he was there before me, but the lo« 
was not that of a happy lover who had gone 


aione, throu 


me his wife. 
k on his 
ace 
back to the spot linked with the tenderest memo- 
ry of his past, to indulge 


If ever I saw despair written 


there in dreams of a 
happier future. 
on anv man’s face, I saw it written on his then. 
His hands hung listlessly beside him ; his shoul- 
ders bent forward; his whole attitude told 
th story The truth came 
he me to mec, resistless as bitter. I kne w t! 
he, round heart 


. With whom I had linked every dr 


were 


same as his face, 


whom every fibre of my 


clung am : 

hope ot my whole future, that te did not love 
me. ‘There was that in his face which told me 
he had 
to him. 


rather die th: 


I spoke 


in 
to him gently and w 


marry me. I went up 


ith forced 
alm. 

*** Reeves,’ I said, ‘why are you so si 
moody ?” 

** His temper blazed up. Isuppose he thought 
that to get angry was the easiest way to elud 
He cried, in a scornful tone 
! A mar 


must wear a perpetual simper or, forsooth, he is 


my inquiries. 
‘** What creatures you women are 


has moods. Not content 
life, 


every muscle of his face into compliance with 


gloomy and Wl 


devotion of his you want him to draw 
your fancies.’ 

‘*T was calm, for I thought not of myself and 
my own sorrow, but of him. I answered, gen- 
tly still— 

**¢T am sorry if I have asked too much. I 
will not be exacting of you any more, for I have 
come to make you free.’ 

‘¢* Wind, vapor, thistle-down!’ he sneered, 
‘Which of you is so light, so varia- 
Why did you en; 


scornfully. 
ble as a woman? gi 
self to me, if I may make so bold as to ask, if 
not because you loved me, and meant to marry 
me ?’ 

‘*¢When I gave you my troth-plight,’ I an- 
swered, firmly, ‘ you assured me before God that 
you loved me better than any thing else on earth 
—that it was the first wish of your heart to 
make me your wife. Can you look eternity in 
the face and say so now ? I promised to marry 
you, Reeves, because I loved you, as I thought 
: I have come to tell you I will 
not keep that promise because I love you better 
still. You are too dear to me to be made un- 
happy through my means. I know that 
would wed me from duty, not from choice. Ii 
you had never assumed the ties which bind us, 
with your larger knowledge of the world, you 
would not seek to assume them now. My reso- 
lution is unchangeable.’ 


re your- 


vou loved me. 


vol 
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My words turned hi tib] 
nto another channel. He tried to persua 
that his love was unchanged 


the most earnest wish of his heart to marry m¢ 
God knows how I longed to believe him. 
mld not. No man ean deceive by { and 7 
ssions the woman who truly loves him. and the lavender is with . Soam I] 
is keen to penetrate its own d n with my 
it I could no long as tende 
insisting 
end. Of « 
1, at last, that 


had been that of 


woman’s feverish 
whether he had love 
my self 
y best cure, : 
ruish of my own heart, a 
e secret Of Nis, 

ind that the 
was the ma 


ves Hawthorne brought 


lis arrival a note came 

of his marriage, and that h¢ 

his wife to Lennox. He called me 
l begged me to come 
and love her for his sake. 
wo days it 1 I went. 


to 
nfidants, leaving i mmon rumor to 2 Was a ‘ e W: . Truth shone 
explain and dilate upon my afi rness and love hovered 


pleasant task. round the ca tion ore Ips. J 
se } 


could not 
10uld have ¢ 
I 
* pause, and she n, ief. 
‘Only a girl’s thought, d t ight. ‘sTh fall a bh ell upon us which taxed 
I did not die, though I do not I iat for , i » the t 


was exactly suit- 


I tried not to envy 


, utmost. Suddenly my ta- 
me I despaired of ever feeling any thing like ler Wa ricken blind We did all we could 
happiness again. One of é i I ] 


simple remedies 


lding . Thai m|of our country doctor utterly. When 
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in mv bosom wl 


and ever a 





PHI 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


and 5 
worse than medici 
am. You say noth 

1. You make wry 


them 


arly church, for 


‘ular ww: 


WILL BE PR 


YENTLE 
> of their m ~dien 


for the confession that I talked nv W 


my return home, regarding Philip and his af- 
irs. When I choose to be frank, I hope no 
1an can be more open than myself: when I hav 


mind to be quiet, no fish can be more mute 
have kept secrets so ineffably that I have ut- 
forgotten them until my memory was re- 
shed by people who also knew them. 
hat was the use of hiding this one from the noble elegance w 


} 


1] nd apotheca 


ing to whom I open all, or almost all—say all al ric 
xcepting just one or two—of the closets of this ** My dear Arthur, I do think you ar¢ } 
art ? So I say to her, ** My love, it is as I i ! n apotheca vy’ n You talk t 
ispected. hilip and his cousin Agnes are it so often,” says the lady. Which was all very 
rying get Pe well; but you see she wa 10t answering 

‘*Ts he ( 1e ver le marks about the Tw) 

>?” ask joy of my existence. ‘¢You are rig! 

‘*No, the elder is Blanche. They t ht not to be ce 
Ider than Mr. 1 1 anche is the elder virtuous than my neig] 


‘the two.’ ‘I know people abuse ur; but I 


ar 


‘¢ Well, Iam not saying any thing malicious, think you are a very 1 sor ,” says the 
‘contrary to the fact, am I, Sir rly L vy. 
‘*No. Only I know by her looks, when an- I vysdens very good people 
ther lady’s name is mentioned, whether my wife — h, simple, generous, 
likes her or not. And Iam bound to say, though well-bred le. Mr. Twysden is all 
his statement may meet with a denial, that her Twysden’s conversa il powers are r 
yuntenance does not vouchsafe smiles at the and pleasing: and Philip is eminently 
uention of all ladies’ names. in gettin; e of those charming girls for 
‘¢You don’t go to the house? You and Mrs. Fs 
Twysden have called on each other, and there ‘I’ve no patience with them,” cries my wife, 
the matter has stopped? Oh, I know! It is ing that quality to my great satisfaction: for 
} ’ : 


vecause poor Talbot brags so about his wine, tl w I had found the crack in Madam 
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Pendennis’s armor of steel, and ha 
in a vulnerable little place 

‘*No ps ‘e with 
I ery 


my wife, 


them ? 
oung women !” 
‘* Ah,” sighs 
ive Philiy 


return f¢ 


‘‘what have they got 
» in return for—” 


- } 
rh 


to give 


‘In 


will have t 


is thirty thousand? The) 
n thousand pounds apiece when their 
mother dies.” 

**Oh! I wouldn’t have our boy marry a 
one of tl not if she 


I wouldn't, my child and my blessing 


Wwo- 


man like ose, had a 


millon, 
wa This 
happens te 


is addressed to a little darling who 


be eating sweet cakes, in a high chair, off the 
little table by his mother’s side, and who, though 
he 


a mute personage in this history. 


he certainly used to cry a good deal pe- 
‘You are alluding to Blanche’s litt 
with—” 

‘*No, I am not, Sir!” 

** How do you know which one I meant, then? 
—QOr that notorious disappointment of Agnes, 
when Lord became a widower ? f 
he wouldn’t, she couldn't, you know, my dear. 
And I am sure she tried her best: at le 
wdy said so.” 

‘*Ah! 

hich you people of the 
the 
you hear me? Is a woman’s love 


Farintosh 
ast 
I have no patience with the wav in 


world treat the 
sacred, Sir. 


Do 


sacred of subjects— most 


faith 


>» al d 


withdrawn every day? Is 


and 
puri to be a mat 


purity rank, 


ly 
only 


social consideration ? ‘ sorry, because 
n't to 
honest, 


wish see i ho is good, and 


and generous, and true as yet—however 
rreat his faults may be 
see him given up to—Oh! it’s shocking 
ing!” 

Given up to what? to any thing dreadful in 
this world, Don't that 
Philip’s relations thought they were doing Phil 

ng to marry him, or 
A doctor’s son, indeed! 
Why, the Twysdens were far better placed in 


because I don’t wish to 
| 


} 
shoc 


or the next? imagine 

; : 
any harm by condescendi 
th 


tne 


nselves any injury. 
the world than their kinsmen of Old Parr Street: 
and went to The levee 
and ing-room would have been incomplet 
without Mr. and Mrs. Twysden. 
be families with higher titles, m« 


better houses. vear’s 
draw ; 

There might 
re wealth, high- 
er positions; but the world did not contain more 
respectable folks than the Twysdens: of this ev- 
ery one of the family was convinced, from Tal- 
bot himself down to his heir. If somebody or 
some Body of savans would write the history of 
the harm that has been done in the world by 
to be ; 
it would be, and 
Who 
the virtuous Catholics, 
the Catholics ?—the 
Who thinks I am a dan- 
rerous character, and avoids me at the club ?— 
Who s 
secutes? who doesn’t forgive ?—the virtuous Mrs. 
Grundy. 


people who believe themselves virtuous, 


what a queer, edifying book 
how poor oppressed rogues might look up! 
burns the Protestants ? 
I Who 


pe 
virtuous Reformers. 


to sure. roasts 


the virtuous Squaretoes. ns? who per- 


She remembers her neighbor's pecca- 
dilloes to the third and fourth generation; and 
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this 
’ true love always di 


woman in 


dy married his or he 
ld marriage 

fellow ec 

leap out « 

thum} throbbing, 

: - 


cant i\v¢ 


What wonder 


Though Witt 
} 1 


‘I'wysdens, she loves sentiment, she 


all we 


my 


o. Poor Phil used to b 
, ] } j 


th ¢ iess rhodomon 


tades 
nd his charmer; but my 
**You a 


the world, v 


ning. 

man of 

Vn immense 

f in the 
has rendered you hard, 

You have been asleep, Sir, 

talking. I 


thing. » 


matrimonial 
eold 


crass, ; 
| twice to-night, while 
will go up and tell Madam 
has a heart.” And pres¢ 


or my ft 


I was 


nt 


nt- 


ly, engaged witl 

I would h 

ad, and 
drawing-room fire. 

Thirty thousand pounds to be 

part of that 


aiter-dinner 


doze, ear Phil striding and creaking 


overh plunging energetic pokers in the 


gin with; a third 
sum coming to the lady from her 
mother; all the doctor's savings and property ; 


} t 


here certainly was enough in possession and 


expectation (o satisfy many young couples; and 


as Phil is twenty-two, and Agnes (must I own 


it?) twenty-five, and as she has consented to 
listen to the warm outpourings of the eloquent 
nge for his fresh, 


new-minted, golden sovereign heart, that d 


and passionate youth, and ex« 


use 


l 
little threepenny-piece, her own—why should 


they not marry at once, and so let us have an 
end of them and this history? They have plen- 
ty of 
chais« 


live on their means, and lead 


money to pay the parson and the post- 
they may drive off to the country, and 
an existence so 





PHILIP. 


LAURA'S FIRESIDE, 


umdrum and tolerably happy that Phil may about that money of 
row quite too fat, lazy, and unfit for his pres- it that his father the 
nt post of hero of a novel. But stay—there counts with him yet? 


nh VC 


re obstacles; coy, reluctant, amorous delays. of high position and 


After all, Philip is a dear, brave, handsome, the money ma 
wild, reckless, blundering boy, treading upon consign a darling accustomed 
very body’s dress skirts, smashing the little to the guardianship of 
Dresden ornaments and the pretty little deco- eccentric, though generous an 
rous gimeracks of society, life, conversation— man. Sesides—ah! besides 
I there is time yet. Are you so very sure ‘¢Tt’s horrible, Art! 
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ge a woman, or Chris- 
loves! blessings ! 


my 
mother, 


youn 


} 


or 
] 
4 


owt elng to 


infantine, squalling, with blue shoul- 
ns, a mottled little arm that has just 
and the sweetest red s} 

?”” say amma, = L 
s; and little Nelly looks u 


icks with a wondering, whimpering 


Dp 
i 


I am ashamed to say what the ‘‘be- 

is; but the fact is that young Woolcomb, 

Life ds’ 
immense West India property, and, we will say, 
st a tea-spoonful of that dark blood which 

kes a man naturally partial to blonde |! 


Guar who has inherited 


Green, 


cau- 


1s cast his opal eyes very warmly upon | 


aired Agnes of late; has ] 


it a little; and when Mrs. Twysden’s | 


appears by the Serpentine, you may 
juently see a pair of the neatest little 

id gloves just playing with the reins, a 

: prettiest little boots just touching the 

rup, a magnificent horse dancing, and tittup- 
ssing, and performing the 


yrse a neat little man with a blaz- 
‘rin his bosom, and glancing opal 
lark complexion, and hair so ve 
urly, that I really almost think in 
Southern States of America he 
‘ly to meet with rudeness in a rail- 
ear. ; 
But in England we know better. In England 
nville Wooleomb is a man and a brother. 
f Arrowroot Island, they say, belongs to 
besides Mangrove Hall, in Hertfordshire ; 
ich property in other counties ; 
in Berkeley Square. 
Black Prince behind the scenes of 
ny theatres: ladies nod at him from those 
roughams which, you understand, need not be 
irticularized. The idea of his immense riches 
is confirmed by the known fact that he is a stingy 
black Prince, and most averse to parting with 
i mey except for his own adornment or 
When he receives at his country 


m 


usement. 


se his entertainments are, however, splendid. | 


as been flattered, followed, caressed all 
is li ind allowed by a fond mother to have 
his own way; and as this has never led him to 
learning, it must be owned that his literary ac- 
lirements are small, and his writing defective. 
But in the management of his pecuniary affairs 
he is very keen and clever. 
less than any young man’s in England who is so 
well mounted. No dealer has ever been known 
to get the better of him; and, though he is cer- 
tainly close about money, when his wishes have 
very keenly prompted him no sum has been 
knov stand in his way. 
Witness the purchase of the— But never 
mind scandal. Let by-gones be by-gones. A 
x doctor’s son, with a thousand a year for a 


vn to 


ortul 


danced | 


most | 
oles and gambadoes, and on the | 


His horses cost him } 


on her lip. 


ie, may be considered a catch in some cir- | 
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eraci 
ness, from worldliness, from heartlessness, 


wicked grec L. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


WHICH IS SOLVED, ANI 
MORE. 


CONTAINS ONE RIDDLE 
PERHAPS 


SOME 


Mrve is 2 modest muse, and as the period of 


the story arrives when a description of love-mak 

ing is justly due, my Mnemosyne turns awa) 
from the young couple, drops a little curtain ov’ 

the embrasure where they are whispering, heaves 
a sigh from her elderly bosom, and lays a finge1 
Ah, Mnemosyne dear! we will not 
be spies on the young people. We will not scold 
them. We won't talk about their doings much 
When we were young, we too, perhaps, wer 
taken in under Love’s tent; we have eaten of 








We will cou i l 
ly of old times, and to-morrow resume the 
in commotion, and ripples 
icle any pas- | ually-widening circles long afte: 
rs, its| tle stone has popped down an 
its quarrels, sulks, | Don’t your spe 
n—the history of such a| distorted, bloat 
s may be excusable in | tion—come 
lieve it was a real love 
delusion of the senses, : 
1 warning that our hero! Prince a1 : 
chapters are *.| Woolcomb scowled at him with 
young Firmin thoug 
expressi 
1) and gave 
hall we irrevocably “Br G 
10, all the time you are pip-| ing of this « 
to her, has Melibceus in| and chattered, and 
' y to be produced should | membering it was the 
» be a more eligible shepherd than | chatter and grin, h 
am not such a savage toward my | panzee wi 
ro as to make them undergo the] other ¢ 
ich a marriage. skinned 


l by 


h 


is very little of a club or society man. | kere 
or ever entered the Megatherium, or 
» stared and scowled round him savage- 
ranzely at the ways of the in- 
le but a clumsy figure in the 


aware of 
“ds of 


ring over it. her liy She w: “1 little sermot 


man who comes to your «4 gently that I should see to s 


ym I sometin 3 i nents of my property, and 
tle man with ry white g ny a father, should be th 
y tawny complexion ?” asks Philip. 7 guardian of it. She 
mb, of the Life Guards | and scores of little sweet, timi 
tions about the doctor’s property 
hilip, turning | did I think it was, and how h: 
> thought he | What virtuous parents that 
t im and cym-| they brought her 
» laughs, and thinks he has said a | eyes to the main chan 
ling. Oh, those good things about | of housekeeping, and tl 
iwainst people! Never, my dear | she invests capital for hi 
riend, say them to any body—not to a/the next. She mayn’ 
for he will go away and tell; not to| wrong? O fie, never! 
stress of your affections, for you may quar- | veloped angel with wings 
th her, and then she will tell; not to your| not perhaps your mighty, snow-white, {fl 
yn, for the artless child will return to his school- pinions that spread out and soar up to th 
and say, ‘* Papa says Mr. Blenkinsop is | est stars, bat a pair of good, serviceable 
muff.” My child, or what not, praise every | dove-colored wings, that will support he 
ly: smile on every body: and every body will! and equably just over our heads, and 
on you, in return, a sham smile, and hold | drop her softly when she condescends 
out a sham hand; and, in a word, esteem | When I think, Sir, that I might have been mar- 
as you deserve. No. I think you and I) ried to a genteel angel, and am single stili—oh! 
take the ups and the downs, the roughs and | it’s despair, it’s despair!” 
» smooths of this daily existence and conversa- 3ut Philip’s little story of disappoit 
We will praise those whom we like, | and bootless passion must be told in 
ugh nobody repeat our kind sayings; and say | acrimonious and unfair than the gentlen 
‘say about those whom we dislike, though we | use, naturally of a sanguine, swagg 
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prone to exaggerate his own disappointments, you may see a pretty little group or two engaged 


and eall out, roar—I dare say swear—if his own 
corn was trodden upon, as loudly as some men 
who may have a leg taken off. 

This I can vouch for Miss Twysden, Mrs. 
Iw sden, and all the rest of the family —that if 
hey, what you call, jilted Philip, they did so 

I notion that 


th 
wert Their actions 


hesitation or 
ti 


they were necessary, 


e slightest 


doing a d 


without 
; irty action. 
ever dirty or mean : 
I tell you, and calmly proper. They ate cheese- 
parings with graceful silence; they cribbed from 

they turned ht 
they remitted no cl 
favor; they slept gracefully under scanty cover- 
lets; they lighted niggard fires ; they locked the 
caddy with the closet lock, and served the tea- 
pot with the smallest and least frequent spoon, 
But you don’t suppose they thought they wer« 
Ah! it is 
mirable to think of many, many, ever so many 


board-wages ; ingry servants out 


1ance in their own 


of doors ; 


mean, or that they did wrong ? ad- 
respectable families of your acquaintance and 
mine, my dear friend, and how they meet to- 
yether and humbug each other! ‘* My dear, I 
have cribbed half an inch of plush out of James’s 
small-clothes.” ‘* My love, 
of Mary’s beer. 

; and 


I have saved a half- 
Isn't it time to dress 
don’t you think John might 
* that livery of Thomas’s, who only had it a 
, and died of the small-pox? It’s a little 

for What 
I profess to be an impartial chronicler 


penny out 


for the 


duchess’s 


him to be sure, but,” ete. is 
of poor Phil’s fortunes, misfortunes, friendships, 


and what-nots, and am getting almost as angry 
with these Twysdens as Philip ever was himself. 


Well, I am 1 


‘aviata trampim 


1ot mortally angry with poor 
with the 


mm, 
il 


the pavement, gas- 
lamp flaring on her poor painted smile, else my 
indignant virtue and squeamish modesty would 
But L: 
quite moral, and very neatly, primly, and straitly 
laced—Phryne, not the least disheveled, but with 
a fixature for her hair, and the best stays, fas- 
tened by mamma—your High Church or Evan- 
selical Aspasia, the model of all proprie ties, and 
owne! 


never walk Piceadillv or get the air. Lis, 


of all virgin purity blooms, ready to sell 
her cheek to the oldest old logy who has money 
and a title—these are the Unfortunates, my dear 
brother and sister sinners, whom I should like 
see repentant and specially trounced first. 
Why, some of these are put into reformatories in 


to 


Grosvenor Square. They wear a prison dress of 
diamonds and Chantilly lace. Their parents cry, 
and thank Heaven as they sell them; and all 
sorts of revered bishops, clergy, relations, dowa- 
gers, sign the book, and ratify the ceremony. 
let us call a midnight meeting of those 
who have been sold in marriage, I say ; and what 


Come! 


a respectable, what a genteel, whata fashionable, 
g, what a mul- 


what a brilliant, what an imposing, 
titudinous assembly we will have; and where’s 
the room in all Babylon big enough to hold 
them ? 

Look into that grave, solemn, dingy, some- 
what naked, but elegant drawing-room, in Beau- 
nash Street, and with a little fanciful opera-gla 


ss 


at different periods of the day. It is after lunch, 
and before Rotten Row ride time (this story, you 
know, relates to a period ever so remote. and 
long before folks thought of riding in the park in 
forenoon After lunch, and before Rotten 
Row time, saunters into the drawing-room a fai 
haired young fellow with large feet and chest 


careless of gloves, with auburn whiskers blowir 


over a loose collar, and—must I confess it ? 
most undeniable odor of cigars about his pe 
He breaks out reg debate of th 

vious night, or the pamphlet « f ye sterday, or tl 


rding the 


pre- 
poem of the day previous, or the scandal of the 
week before, or upon the street-sweeper at tl 
corner, the Italian and monkey before tl 
park—upon whatever, in a word, moves his mit 
If Philip has had a 

and happens to reme1 ! 
growls, grumbles, nay, I dare say, uses the mos 


Ik, agai 


or 


for the moment. 
ner yesterday nt 
blasphemous language against the cox 
the waiters, against th 
mittee, inst the 


where he has been dining. 


e steward, against the cor 
ety of the cl 
If | hilip has met 
organ girl with pretty eyes and a monkey in t 
he has grinned and won 
monkey : he has wagged | 
the org: tunes ; 


little ¢ 


ag whole soci 


street, lered over tl 
lis heac 


li 


il 


l, and sung : 
that tl 


eves evi 


n’s he has « scovered 


irl is the most ravishing beau 
looked on, and 
father is most likely an Alpin 
has bartered 

he ggarly chee sy valleys, who has sold her 
friend qui fuit la traite des hurd lies. an 
disposed of her in England. If he ha 
course on the poem, pamphlet, magazi 


that her scoundr« l 


ty 
lly 


Savoya 
miscreant who 
away his child to a peddler of tl 
to 


rd 
urcdi 


—it is written by the greatest gen 


1 now 
hire 


rs and world 


est numskull, that the work exhibits. 
write! <A 
Marire! 


inhs 


man who makes 
This vale of tea 
in such an idiot. ! 
s poem? Agnes, mark mj) 
is a genius in Dobbins whi 


oes not ct 
Dobbins’ 
words for it 


ibit d 


nti 
you seen 


there 
» lay ill «} urmi } 
some dav Wllis!i Surmised, 


ow what I have always 


what I have always imagined possible, what I 
have always felt to be more than probable, w! 
by George! I feel to be perfectly certain ; and: 


man is a humbug who contrad 


at, 


icts it, and a malig 
nant miscreant, and the world is full of fellows 
who will never give another man credit, and 
swear that to recognize and feel merit in poetry, 
painting, music, rope-dancing, any thing, is tl 
greatest delight and joy of my existence. I say 
—what was I saying? 

‘You were saying, Philip, that you love to 
recognize the merits of all men whom you see, 
says gentle Agnes, ‘and I believe you do.” 

‘Yes,’ cries Phil, tossing about the fair 
locks. ‘‘I think Ido. Thank Heaven, I do. 
I know fellows who can do many things better 
than I do—every thing better than I do.” 

‘Oh, Philip!” sighs the lady. 

‘* But I don’t hate ‘em for it.” 

‘¢*You never hated any one, Sir. You ar 
too brave! Can you fancy Philip hating a 
one, mamma?” 


iv 





PHILIP. 


Mamma is writing, ‘* Mr 


PaALBorT 


TwryspDeEn request the honor of Admiral and Mrs. 


Davis LocKer’s company at dinner on 
aay 
ma, looking up from her card. ** Phil 


! Philiy 


the 
3! Philip eating any on 


We must not 
Come 


ither to dine. 


of the family. 


yur Tf 


aunt,”’ says downright a. **e5 


if you and the girls wish. 
my line; 
wav, and W 
1 ‘own horrik 
says Sultan Philip, flin 
a, and lording on 
» mine ease and mine it : 

Ah, Philip! selfish 
I mean men do, Agnes. 
vill suppose mamma leaves the 

She h 

ind the dear 

ive the room when 


you grow more 


’ sighed 


is that contidence in 


icture, 


that 


Agnes and Phi 


os ” 
girls she some 


the room 
h, you may just jump dowt 
Mamma, I say, 


aad 


ts ov 


ine! mamma 


v, the faded suns 


, to the lower regions, and with perf 


is torturing the butler on 
rack—is squeezing the housekeeper 
the three cold 


‘loset s watching 


lering in the larder behind the wires 
glan t tl hen-maid until 


wencil ft cle ne piece of bacon 1s dis 
the er 


calmly penetrating John until he fe 


which 


inmost heart is revealed to her, 
sted -laced 
knows about that pawning of m 
old high-l 
intimate cir 


tched maid, 


within his w waistcoat 
ister's ol 
ymws!), and 
uimstances 

who has been ir 


1at not, her mistress 


and slinks away with her lace 
} 


gives 
yurtesy, 
uwhile our girl and boy are prattling 
About every 

100ses to talk. There 

tradict him but himself, and then his pretty 


ns 


is nob | 
r vows and declares he has not be 
contradictory. favorite 
** Delightful! 


He spouts his 
Do, 
ter Scott! 
the most manly, the most kindly of 
ers—not of the first class, certainly 
has written most dreadful bosh, as | 
drolly; and so has Wordsworth, t 


one of the greatest of men, and 


rhurs- 
so-and-so.” ‘* Philip what ?” says mam- 


p hating 


| 


a 


every 


room at 


thing on which 


LV to con- 


poems. 
Philip, read us some Wal- 


} 


He is, as you say, the most fresh, 


we have a little dinner on the 24th. We shall 


have 


in afterward, 


Blenheim, 


as the old on 
{playing? Well 
‘ul, so lady-like, so femit 
lip has 


‘As I passed 


u of « 


» brave 


and there’s 


ms to insur 


ulamis, Marathon, 


3] usaco—whet lear gral 


i— Wat 


rloo, 


ri 
Arma ld 


ind cousin ; 
hours, 


bad 


: The ne 
that b » chest, wh 


pretty iit 
exposed so liberally, may have thi 


hea 
sn¢ 


pretty quickly once or twice with waltzing, but 
yd its natural 
had throbs of 


isioned by th 


otherwise never r 

gentle undulation. 

grief at a disappointment 
liner not bringing a dress h 


mil- 
or have felt 
hful 


yut pas- 
Master 


showed s 


impulse of y 
rt frocks, 
dan ing-school 


young pupil out of the 


little fluttering 


when it 


some 


was in and 


sion 


the me 


preference for another 
But feelings, and hopes, and blushes, 


nursery. 


and passions now? Pshaw! They pass away 


like nursery dreams. Now there are only pro- 


What heart? It is 
two thousand a year at the very lowest computa- 


is love, young 


ion; and with the present rise in wages and 





LR’S NE 


whisk- 
" the 
lly voice; and 


is leafy 
face, and all 
ing caroling in his jo 
General Pinwood hobbling in on 
g, with his stars and orders, and leering round 
mm under his painted eyel Will 
go to Maythorn, or to yonder 
rs toward her his 

gives her 
sure. He is ten 
And so they 
Not in that 
where they 
and talked 
in the real, no- 
—where tlut- 
1a 1 his pipe very 


ds of spr 
his cork 
om fi TOWS. 
lest nymph 
iu 
She 


yonsense, 


t and idyll world, 
her in rhythm, 
downright 
> country—Arcadia Tityrus, 
Amaryllis in th py 

yut when Meliboeus 

d on his v0 xlious, ex quisite, 

mn; and where Daphne’s mother dressed 
her up with ribbons and rene her to market, 
ld h a and swapped h ‘r, an 1 bartered her 
like any other in the fair. This one has 
been trotted to the market so long now that she 
knows the way herself. Her baa has been heard 

for—do not let how many 
She has nibbled out of countless hands ; 


irresistible 


] } 
lam) 


seasons. 
frisked 
in many thousand dances; come quite harmless 
from gi many 
ye lambs and raddled 
Ah, old Ewe Ts it of your 
fable is narrated? I say it is 
1d man- and mutton- kind. 
Jeaunash Street 


us count 


wolves. 


innoc of 


away »dness knows how 


Ah! 
Arcadia! 


our 
Jady- 


as old as 


nts 


vhen Philip comes to I 
; listens to him most kindly, sweetly, 
nd affectionately. Her pulse goes up very 
h ha beat when the echo of 
It und 
] ression when the daily grief 
iting is encountered and overcome. Blanche 
Agnes don’t love each other very passionate- 
If I may say as much regarding those two 
they butt at each other—they quarrel 
other—but they have secret under- 
standings. During Phil’s visits the girls remain 
together, you understand, or mamma is with the 
young people. Female friends may came in to 
n Mrs. Twysden, and the matrons whisper 
ther, and glance at the cousins, and look 
* Poor orphan boy!” mamma says 
“ matron. ‘I am like a mother to 
him since my dear sister died. His own home 
ink, and ours so merry, so affectionate! 
be tender regard, the ut- 
most confidence between cousins—there may be 
and even closer ties between them—but 
Matcham, no engage- 
hot-headed, 
as all know. 
the w ld enough —is not sure 
ur child. Thereft 
ry caution, is nect 


gen- 


his horse’s 
-rgoes 


heels is heard in the quiet street. 
pondi 


ng depr 


hking 
AINS, 


each 


knowing. 


is so bl 
may intimacy, 

future 
yu understand, dear Mrs. 
- is eager, 
we 


ment between them. 
impetuous, an l 
She has not seen 
re, every cir- 
> 


ne 


self, poor de: 
»ssar 


engagement—no letters be 


ling Agnes does not write to 


yn, ev 
‘tween 


ask 
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him to dinne 


her father. 
“Ort 


r withou 
My dear 


my dear 


| pect themselv« 
Mrs. 
admirable, both of them. 
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I wish you had 

** And 

hang 

up his mir 
Mrs. Mate} 
brougham-d 


! Her 
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rnes, you look radian 
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comes 


voung Mr. 


Firma is V¢ i qt 


‘hance, my dear! 
And they agree to s 
tend to bel 


mamma, 
and they agree to pre 
And the I 
about Wool 
Philip’s property I 
about all the young men in Lon 
a on. And Mrs 

for a 

Lo and stal 

“eo went down on th 

a heard of the 

pursued that m: 

** Confound me 

and he 


omb’ 


-hor key vy: 


when th 
and 
to say, 
of that 
give you my honor it 
chaff me! And she took 
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opposite 


yoann 


a house in R 
barracks, and aske 
daughter to learn to ride our 
sry int, Mrs. Twy ! an 
black mare would have kicked h 
mean the r—but she st 
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Park, our 
in 
di 
my 
day—I RK 
like grim death; and the fellows call them Mrs. 
Grim Death and her daughter. Our surge 
called them so, and a doocid rum fellow—and 
they chaff me about it, you know—ever so many 
of the fellows do—and J’m not going to be had 
in that way by Mrs. Grim Death and her daugl 
ter! No t as I knows, if you quneegllll 

j lre adful man, and you gave 


Woolcomb !” 


} lt 


i- 


i a ¢ 
a dreadful name, Captain 
mamma. 

“Tt wasn’t It was the on, 
Miss Agnes; a doocid funny and 
Nixon is—and sent a thing on 
Punch, Nixon did. I heard him make the 
dle in Albany Barracks, and it riled F 
You've no idea how it riled Foker, for I 

‘Tn it?” asks Agnes, with the gentle 
the candid blue eyes—the 
li ips, that smile and sparkle at Philip 

‘Here it is! Capital! Took 
Wrote it into my pocke t-b 00k at once as 
made it. et i : 
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ce. She had man 
had tired of he for- 
her; left her—left her even without a 
am She had not known his for long years 
after her trust and his deceit. ‘No, Sir, I 
wouldn't have your name now, not if it were a 
lord’s, I wouldn't, and a coronet on your car- 
riage. You are beneath me now, Mr. Brand 
Firmin!” she had said. 

How came she to love the boy so? Years 
1 her own horrible extremity of misery, 
he could remember a week or two of a brief, 
strange, exquisite happiness, which came to her 
in the midet of her degradation and desertion, 
and for a few days a baby in her arms, with eyes 

eP hilip’s It was taken from her after a few 
days—only sixteen days. Insanity came upon 








z 


her, as her dead infant was carried away—in- 
sanity, and fever, and struggle—ah! who knows 
how dreadful? She never does. There is a 
gap in her life which she never can rec: ill quite. 
But George Brand Firmin, Esq., M.D., knows 
how very frequent are such cases of mania, and 
that women who don’t speak about them often 
will cherish them for years after they appear to 
have passed away. The 

gravely, sometimes, ‘*’ 





Little Sister says quite 





hey are allowed to come 
back. ‘They do come back. Else what's the 
good of little cherubs bein’ born, and smilin’, and 
happy, and beautiful—say, for sixteen days, and 
then an end? I've talked about it to many 
ladies in grief sim’lar to mine was, and it com- 
forts them. And when I saw that child on his 
ick bed, and he lifted his eves, J knew him, I 

ll you, Mrs. Ridley. I don’t speak about it; 

but I knew him, Ma’am; my angel came back 

again. I know him by the eyes. Look at ‘em. 
Did you ever see suc h eyes? They look as if 
they had seen heaven. His father’s don't.” 
Mrs. Ridley believes this theory solemnly, and 
I think I know a lady, nearly connected with 
myself, who can’t be got quite to disown it. 
And this secret opinion to women in grief and 
sorrow over their new-born lost infants Mrs. 
Brandon persists in imparting. ‘7 know a 
ase,” the nurse murmurs, ‘*‘ of a poor mother 
who lost her child at sixteen days old; and six 
teen years after, on the very day, she saw him 
again.” 

Philip knows so far of the Little Sister’s story 
that he is the object of this delusion, and in- 
leed it very strangely and tenderly affects him. 
He remembers fitfully the illness through which 
the Little Sister tended him, the wild parox- 
vsms of his fever, his head throbbing on her 
shoulders—cool tamarind drinks which she ap- 
plied to his lips—great gusty night shadows 
tlickering through the bare school dormitory— 
the little figure of the nurse gliding in and out 
f the dark. He must be aware of the recog- 
nition, which we know of, and which took place 
t his bedside, though he has never mentioned 

not to his father, not to Caroline. But he 
‘lings to the woman, and shrinks from the man. 
Is it instinctive love and antipathy? The spe- 
cial reason for his quarrel with his father the 








junior Firmin has never explicitly told me then 
or sine I have known sons much more con- 
fidential, and who, when their fat] l 





and stumbled, would bring their acqus aintances 
to jeer at the patriarch in his fall. 

One day, as Philip enters Thornhaugh Street, 
and the Sister's little parlor there, fancy his as- 
tonishment on finding his father’s dingy friend. 
the Rev. Tufton Hunt, at his ease bv the fire 
side. * Surprised to see me here, eh?” s Vs th 
dingy gentleman, with a sneer at red hilip’s lord], 
face of wonder and disgust. ‘Mrs. Bran we 
and I turn out to be very old friends.” 

‘Yes, Sir, old acquaintances, ” says the Lit- 


The captain brought me home from tl 
club at the Byngs. Jolly fellows the Byngs. 
My service to you, Mr. Gann and Mrs. Bran- 
don.” And the two persons addressed by tl 
gentleman, who is *‘ taking some refres} 





as the phrase is, make a bow, in ackno\ 
ment of this salutation. 





** You should have been at Mr.. Philip’s call- 


supper, 





That Pip-top swells—noble- 
mel That claret of your fa- 
ther’s lv drunk down. And 








your song was famous. Did you ever hear him 
sing, Mrs. Brandon?” 
‘Who do you mean by him?” says Philiy 


who always boiled with rage before 


Caroline divines the antipathy. 
little hand on Philip’s arm, ‘** Mr. 
been having too much, I think,” she 





‘What does he mean by Him?” again says 
Philip, snorting at Tufton Hunt. 

‘Him? . Lutl ier's Hymt 1! ‘Wein, Wei- 
ber, und Gesai ig.’ to be sure!” cries the el rgy- 


did know him ever so long ago, Philip!” 


man, “We the tune. ‘‘I learned it in 
Germany myself—passed a good deal of time in 
Germany, Captain Gann—six months in a spe- 
cially shady place—(Quod Strasse, in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main—being persecuted by some wicked 
there. And there was another poor En- 





chap in the place, too, who used to chirp 


that song behind the bars, and died there, and 
disappointed the Philistines. I’ve seen a deal 
of life, Ihave; and met with a precious deal of 





misfortune ; and borne it pretty inline, too, 
since your father and I were at college togeth- 
er, Philip. You don’ any thing in this 
way? Not so eariy, *s good rum, Gann, 
and no mistake.” And again the chaplain 
drinks to the captain, who waves the dingy 





hand of hospitality toward his dark guest. 

For several months past Hunt had now been 
a resident in London, and a pretty constant vis- 
itor at Dr. Firmin’s house. He came and went 
at his will. He made the place his house of 
eall; and in the doctor’s trim, silent, orderly 
mansion, was perfectly free, talkative, dirty. 
familiar. Philip’s loathing for the man in- 

‘ased till it reached a pitch of frantic hatred. 
Mr. Phil, theoretically a Radical, and almost a 











Republican (in opposition, perhaps, to his fa- 














of course held the highly-respectable 
itics Mr. Sansculotte Phil was per- 





1 of the most aristocratic and over- 
bearing of young gentlemen; and had a con- 
tempt an 1 hatred for mean people, for base peo 
ple, for servile people, and especially for too 


familiar people, which was not a little amusing 





sometimes, which was provoking often, but which 
he never was at the least pains-of disguising. 
His uncle and cousin Twysden, for example, he 
treated not half so civilly as their footmen. 
Little Talbot humbled himself before Phil, and 
felt not always easy in his company. Young 
Twysden hated him, and did not disguise his 

ntiments at the club, or to their mutual ac- 
quajntance behind Phil’s broad back. And Phil, 
for his part, adopted toward his cousin a kick- 
me-down-stairs manner, which I own must have 





been provoking to that gentleman, who was Phil’s 
senior by three years, a clerk in a public office, 
a member of several good clubs, and altogether 
a genteel member of society. Phil would often 
forget Ringwood Firmin’s presence, and pursue 
his own conversation entirely regardless of Ring- 
wood’s observation. He was very rude, I own. 
Que voulez-vous? We have all of us our little 
failings, and one of Philip’s was an ignorant im- 
patience of bores, parasites, and pretenders. 

So no wonder my young gentleman was not 
very fond of his father’s friend, the dingy jail 
chaplain. I, who am the most tolerant man in 
the world, as all my friends know, liked Hunt 
little better than Phil did. The man’s presence 
made me uneasy. His dress, his complexion, his 
teeth, his leer at women—Que sais-je ?—every 
thing was unpleasant about this Mr. Hunt, and 
his gayety and familiarity more specially disgust- 
ing than even his hostility. The wonder was 
that battle had not taken place between Philip 
and the jail clergyman, who, I suppose, was ac- 
customed to be disliked, and laughed with eyn- 
ical good-humor at the other’s disgust. 

Hunt was a visitor of many tavern parlors ; 
and one day, strolling out of the ‘‘ Admiral 
3yng,” he saw his friend Dr. Firmin’s well- 
known -equipage stopping at a door in Thorn- 
haugh Street, out of which the doctor presently 
eame. ‘‘ Brandon” was on the door. Bran- 
don, Brandon! Hunt remembered a dark trans- 
action of more than twenty years ago—of a wo- 
man deceived by this Firmin, who then chose to 
go by the name of Brandon. He lives with her 
still, the old hypocrite, or he has gone back to 
her, thought the parson. Oh you old sinner! 
And the next time he called in Old Parr Street 


on his dear old college friend, Mr. Hunt was | 
specially jocular, and frightfully unpleasant and | 


familiar. 

‘Saw your trap Tottenham Court Road way,” 
says the slang parson, nodding to the physician. 

‘*Have some patients there. People are ill 
in Tottenham Court Road,” remarks the doc- 
tor. 

** Pallida mors a@quo pede—hay, doctor? 
What used Flaccus to say when we were un- 
dergrads ?” 
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Equo pede,” sighs the doctor, casting up his 
fine eyes to the ceiling. 

**Sly old fox! Not a word will he say about 
her!” thinks the clergyman. ‘* Yes, yes, I re- 
member. And, by Jove! Gann was the name.’ 

Gann was also the name of that queer old 
man who frequented the ‘‘ Admiral Byng, 


where the ale was so good—the old bov whom 





they called the Captain. Yes; it was clea 
now. That ugly business was patched up. The 
astute Hunt saw it all. The doctor still kept up 
a connection with the—the party. And that is 
her old father, sure enough. ‘*'The old fox, the 
old fox! Ive earthed him, have 1? Ti 
good game. I wanted a little something to do, 
and this will excite me,” thinks the clergyman. 
[ am describing what I never could have seen 
or heard, and can guarantee only verisimilitude, 
not truth, in my report of the private conversa- 
tion of these worthies. The end of scores and 


sisa 





scores of Hunt’s conversations with his friend 
was the same—an application for money. If it 
rained when Hunt parted from his college chum, 
1all spoil my new hat, 


it was, **I say, doctor, I s! 
and I am blest if I have any money to take a 
cab, Thank you, old boy. Aw revoir.” If 
the day was fine, it was, ‘* My old blacks show 
the white seams so that you must out of your 
charity rig me out with a new pair. Not your 
tailor. He is too expensive. Thank you—a 
couple of sovereigns will do.” And the doctor 
takes two from the mantle-piece, and the divine 
retires, jingling the gold in his greasy pocket. 
The doctor is going after the few words about 
pallida mors, and has taken up that well-brush- 
ed broad hat with that ever-fresh lining, which 
we all admire in him—‘ Oh, I say, Firmin!” 
breaks out the clergyman. ‘‘ Before you go 
out, you must lend me a few soys, please. 
They've cleaned me out in Air Street. ‘That 
confounded roulette! It’s a madness with me.’ 
** By George !”’ 
execration, ‘*you are too bad, Hunt. Every 


cries the other, with a strong 


week of my life you come to me for money. 
You have had plenty. Go elsewhere. I won't 
give it you.” 

‘Yes yon will, old boy,” says the other, 
looking at him a terrible look; ‘*‘ for 

‘For what ?” says the doctor, the veins of his 
tall forehead growing very full. 

‘For old times’ sake,” says the clergyman. 
‘**'There’s seven of ‘em on the table in bits of pa- 
per—that'll do nicely.” And he sweeps the 
fees with a dirty hand into a dirty pouch. “ Hal- 
loa! Swearin’ and cursin’ before a clergyman 
Don’t cut up rough, old fellow! Go and take 
the air. It'll cool you.” 

‘T don’t think I would like that fellow to at- 
tend me, if I was sick,” says Hunt, shuffling 
away, rolling the plunder in his greasy hand 
**T don’t think I'd like to meet him by moon- 
light alone, in a very quiet lane. He's a de- 
termined chap. And his eyes mean miching 
malecho, his eyes do. Phew!” And he laughs, 
and makes a rude observation about Dr. Firmin’s 


| eves. 


apeng 


via wit 
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That afternoon the gents who used the ‘* Ad- 
miral Byng” remarked the reappearance of thi 
party who looked in last evening, and who now 
gs round, and made himself uncom- 
Old Mr. Ridley says 
he is quite the gentleman. ‘‘ Hevident 
been in foring parts a great deal, and speaks the 
ges. Probbly have ’ad misfortunes, which 


stood glass 
mon agreeable to be sure. 


have 


‘av ad them. Drinks rum-and-water tre- 
"Ave scarce no heppytite. Many get 

to this way from misfortunes. A plesn man, 

1ost well informed on almost every subjeck. 
Think he’s a clergyman. He and Mr. Gann 
have quite a friendship together, he and 
Mr. Gann ‘ave. Which they talked of Watloo, 
and Gann is very fond of that, Gann is, most 
I imagine Ridley delivering these sen- 


nyous. 


made 


certny.” 
tences, and alternate little volleys of smoke, as 
he sits behind his sober calumet and prattles in 
the tavern parlor. 

After Dr. Firmin has careered through the 
town, standing by sick-beds with his sweet sad 
smile, fondled and blessed by tender mothers 
who hail him as the saviour of their children, 
touching ladies’ pulses with a hand as delicate 
as their own, patting little fresh cheeks with 
courtly kindness—little cheeks that owe their 
roses to his marvelous skill; after he has sooth- 
ed and comforted my lady, shaken hands with 
my lord, looked in at the club, and exchanged 
courtly salutations with brother bigwigs, and 
driven away in the handsome carriage with the 
noble admired, respecting, respectful, 
saluted, saluting—so that every man says, ‘‘ Ex- 
cellent man, Firmin. Excellent doctor, excel- 
lent man. Safe man. Sound man. Man of 
good family. Married a rich wife. Lucky man.” 
And soon. After the day’s triumphant career, 
I fancy I see the doctor driving homeward, with 
those sad, sad eyes, that haggard smile. 

He comes whirling up Old Parr Street just as 
Phil saunters in from Regent Street, as usual, 
He flings away the cigar a 


horses 


cigar in mouth. 
he sees his father, and they enter the house to- 
gether. 

‘*Do you dine at home, Philip?” the father 
asks. 

‘Do you, Sir? I will if 
son, ‘“‘and if vou are alone.” 

“Alone. Yes. That is, there'll be Hunt, I 
suppose, whom you don’t like. 3ut the poor 
fellow has few places to dine at. What? D—— 
Hunt? That’s a strong expression about a 
poor fellow in misfortune, and your father’s old 
friend.” 

I am afraid Philip had used that wicked mon- 
osyllable while his father was speaking, and at 
the mention of the clergyman’s detested name. 
‘“‘T beg your pardon, father. It slipped out in 
spite of me. I can’t help it. I hate the fellow.”’ 

‘You don’t disguise your likes or dislikes, 
Philip,” says, or rather groans, the safe man, 
the sound man, the prosperous man, the lucky 
man, the miserable man. For years and years 
he has known that his boy’s heart has revolted 
from him, and detected him, and gone from 


you do,” savs the 
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him; and with shame, and remorse, and sicken. 
ing feeling, he lies awake in the night-watches, 
and thinks how he is alone—alone in the world, 
Ah! Love your parents, young ones! © Fa- 
ther Beneficent! strengthen our hearts: strength- 
en and purify them so that we may not have to 
blush before our children! 

‘*You don’t disguise your likes and dislikes, 
Philip,” 
smites strangely and keenly on the young man. 

There is a great tremor in Philip's voice as 
‘No, father, I bear that 
and I can’t disguise my feelings. 
parted from the man. 

‘* Where ?” 

‘* At—at Mrs. Brandon’s, father.” 
es like a girl as he speaks. 

At the next moment he is scared by the exe- 
cration which hisses from his father’s lips, : 
the awful look of hate which the elder’s face a 
sumes—that fatal, forlorn, fallen, lost look which, 
man and boy, has often frightened poor Phil. 
Philip did not like that look, nor indeed that 
other one, which his father cast at Hunt, who 
presently swaggered in. 

‘* What, you dine here? We rare ly do papa 
the honor of dining with him,”’ says the parson, 
with his knowing leer. ‘I suppose, doctor, it 
is to be fatted-calf day now the prodigal hi 
come home. ‘There’s worse things than a 
fillet of veal; eh?” 

Whatever the meal might be, the 
lain leered and winked over it as he g 
The two elder guests tried to 
be lively and gay, as Philip thought, who tock 
such little trouble to disguise his own moods of 
Nothing was said regard- 
ing the occurrences of the morning when my 


says the father then, with a tone that 


he says, can’t man, 
I have just 


I have just met him.” 


He blush- 


good 


greasy chap- 


ave it his 


sinister blessing. 


gloom or merriment. 


young gentleman had been rather rude to Mr. 
Hunt; and Philip did not need his father’s cau- 
tion to make no mention of his previous meeting 
Hunt, as usual, talked to the 
butler, made sidelong remarks to the footman, 
and garnished his conversation with slippery 
Bet- 
ting-houses, gambling-houses, Tattersall’s, fights, 
and their frequenters, were his cheerful themes, 
and on these he descanted as usual. The doc- 
tor swallowed this dose, which his friend poured 
On 
the contrary, he was cheerful: he was for an 
extra bottle of claret—it never could be in better 
order than it was now. 

The bottle was scarce put on the table, and 
tasted and pronounced perfect, when—oh! dis- 
appointment !—the butler reappears with a note 
for the doctor. One of his patients. He must 
go. She has little the matter with her. She 
lives hard by, in May Fair. ‘* You and Hunt 
finish this bottle, unless I am back before it is 
dene; and if it is done, we'll have another,” says 
Dr. Firmin, jovially. ‘Don’t stir, Hunt’”— 
and Dr. Firmin is gone, leaving Philip alone 
with the guest to whom he had certainly been 
rude in the morning. 

‘« The doctor's patients often grew very unwell 


with their guest. 


double-entendre and dirty old-world slang. 


out, without the least expression of disgust. 





PRINCE N 


time,” 


minutes after. ‘* Never 
od 
all-supper, Mr. Philip—won’t call 


s you don’t like it. 


The 


mind. 


You were uncommon crusty 
} 


 snre 
D¢ ire. 


les bre 


to me in the morning, to In my time 


would have been bott ke, or 
hat sort of treatment.” 

‘I have asked your pardon,” 
‘I was annoyed about 


r ( 


worse, 
Philip said. 
no matter what—and 
id no1 ight to be rude to Mrs. Brandon’s guest.” 
I say 1 you tell the governor that you 
ne in Thornhaugh Street ?” asks Hunt. 

l, and again 
confess I was wrong,” says Phil, boggling and 


66 di 


ay 


awiY 


‘*T was very rude and ill-tempere 


and turning very red. 
ather’s injunction. 


in, Sir, did vou tell your fi 


He remem- 


it 


her of 
his morning ?” demands the clergy- 


‘And pray, 


} 


Sir, what right have you to ask 


?” asks Philip, 
yy ] 


tel 


with towering dignity. 
| me 


1 won't ? Then you have told 


He's a nice man, your father is, for a 


not anxious for your opinion 
Mr. Hunt,” 

ed manner, 
‘*T am here to re 

, and tr i 


about 


morality savs Philip, 


er and drumming 


place him in his 


eat his guest with civility 
) 


Pretty civility!” says the other, 


at him. 


‘*Such as it is, Sir, it 


best, and—I—I 


groans the young man. 


is my 

ive no other,” 
‘*Old friend of your father’s, a university 

man, Master of Arts, a gentleman born, by 

Jove! though I sink that—” 

es, Sir, you do sink that,” says Philip. 


» treated by you in this way ? 


a 
a clergyman 


“cy 
oA 


m a dog,” shrieks out the clergyman, 
‘to b Who are 


Do you know who you are ?” 
‘‘Sir, I am striving with all my strength to 


»member,”’ 
C 


savs Philip. 
I 


unded airs on me!” shrieks Hunt, with a pro- 


‘* Come say! don’t try any of your con- 


P 
fusion of oaths, and swallowing glass after glass 
from the ‘* Hang 
me, when I was a young man, I would have 


sent 


various decanters before him. 
one—two at your nob, though vou were 

Who are you, to patronize your 
senior, your father’s old pal—a university man: 
you confounded, supercilious—” 


er’s 


‘*T am here to pay every attention to my fa- 
says Phil; ** but if you have fin- 
ished your wine, I shall be happy to break up 


the 
in 


th f 


guest, 
meeting, as early as you please.” 

**You shall pay me ; 
Hunt. 

Qh, Mr. Hunt!” cried Philip, jumping up, 
and clenching his great fists, ‘‘1 should desire 
nothing better.” 

The man shrank back, thinking Philip was 
going to strike him (as Philip told me in de- 
scribing the scene), and made for the bell. 3ut 
when the butler came, Philip only asked for 


I swear you shall,” said 


growls Mr. Hunt, some few | coffee; and unt, u 
drink’s 
good! as somebody said at your famous 


ou Philip, 


ut my private conversation with my fa- 


APOLEON 


ittering ¢ 


staggered of the 
Brice said had been drinking 
He was often so. And Phil 
y that he had not assaulted hi 
» and there, 

He wen into the He gasped 
cooled himself under the He 
his feelings by his customary consolation ¢ 
bacco. { Thor 


t 
U5 


out 


} 
ii¢ 


t room after 
dt ng bef 


re 


s father’s guest the 
1is own roof-tree. 


t out air. 


tar 
stars. soo 


t 


He remembered tha 
held 


jumped into a cab, 


Ridley, in 
that nigl an 
and drove to his old friend. 


i 


1 
haugh Street, 


a divan 


The maid of the house, who came to the do« 


stop 


as the cab was driving away, 
Phil the vassage, he f 
Sister and his father talking toge 


The doctor’s broad hat shaded his face from 


entered 


hall lamp, which was burning with an ext 
brightness, but Mrs. Brandon's 
and she had been erying. 


was very pal 
She gave a little scream when she saw P 

“Ah! is it von, dear?” she 

to him: seized both his hands: 


t 
t¢ 


said. She ran 
clung to him 
and sobbed a thousand hot 


murmured. 


‘ars on his hand 
“T never will. sh 


Oh, never, never, never! 
The doctor’s broad chest heaved 
He looked at 


at his son with a strange smile ¢ 


( 


} 


great sigh of relief. he 


} 


t 
not 


wom 
an 
smile. 

‘* God 


pompous, 


less you, Caroline,” 
rather theatrical, 


** Good-night, Sir,” 


he said, in hi 
way. 

Mrs. Brandon, stil 
clinging to Philip's hand, and making the d 
tor a little humble courtesy. 


said 


gone, again she kissed Philip's hand, and droppx 
her tears on it, and said, ‘* Never, my dear; 
never, never!” 


PRINCE NAPOLEON. 

JYRINCE NAPOLEON is the son of Jerome, 
the youngest brother of the First Emperor, 

by a daughter of the King of Wurtemberg. <A 
previous marriage of his father, contracted in 
this country with Miss Patterson, of Baltim« 
was annulled, and it has recently been decided, 
after litigation in France, that the rights of the 
issue of that marriage are limited to the use of 
the name. 


t 
t 


f 
i 


The Prince has one sister, the bear 
tiful Princess Mathilde, who separated from | 
husband, the Prince Demidoff, on 
count of his alleged cruelty. This allegation 
seems to have been well founded, inasmuch a 
the Emperor Nicholas espoused her cause, and 
compelled him to pay over to her a consideral 
portion of his income. 

Prince Napoleon, or, as he is familiarly called, 
Plon Plon, is at present a man of some eight- 
and-thirty years of age. 


l- 
I 
Russian ac 


ra 


He is tall and portly, 
but round shouldered and ungainly both in his 
appearance and in his gait. His head is of the 
unmistakable Bonaparte type, common to every 
member of the family I have ever seen except 
the present Emperor, who has not the faintest 


trace of it. So marked is this type that any one 


a sweet 


And when he was 


i 


no, 


blessed his stars 





2°98 


it in- 
accidentally meet 
It is 
. curious coincidence that the beautiful antique 


familiar with it could not fail to recognize 
he should 


blood in any part of the world. 


stantly whenever 


one of the 


bust of the Emperor Augustus, when a youth, in 
the Vatican at Rome, might perfectly well serve 
for that of the Emperor Napoleon I., and bears 
a strong likeness to all his family, with the single 
exception above mentioned, 

Che Prince was in his youth a good deal un- 
der the tutelage and guidance of his Imperial 
cousin, who treated him as a spoiled child, and 
whom he is as totally unlike in every respect as 
it is possible for one individual to be to another. 
He 


and with good cause, if one half of the anecdotes 


is still looked upon as a sort of enfitnt terrible, 


related of his indiscretions and violence are true. 
Rumor has it that terrible altercations frequently 
take place between himself and the wearer of the 
purple, to which he was heir-presumptive until 
the birth of the Prince Imperial put his nose out 
of joint for the succession. The story goes that 
once he so far forgot himself, after an angry dis- 
cussion, as to tell the Emperor that he was no- 
thing but ‘‘a kite in an eagle’s nest.” This is 
said to have occurred prior to the Crimean war. 
It will be remembered that the Prince served in 
that war, but returned to France some time in 
the winter of 1854 
Sebastopol. 


D5, before the surrender of 
A few months later the Emperor 
made up his mind to take command of the army 
in person, and went so far as to have his bag- 
The Prince, 
who has considerable taste for intrigue, was most 
anxious to remain in Paris during his cousin’s 
contemplated absence ; but this by no means ac- 
corded with the Imperial views. ‘The Emperor 
is reported to have told him that he should insist 
upon his accompanying him, if he went himself, 
which the Prince flatly refused to consent to do. 
Thereupon it is said the Emperor put a close to 
the conversation by telling him that he should 
take him with him if he had to take him in irons, 
The contemplated expedition never took place, so 
that there was no occasion to execute this threat. 

Apropos of the Prince’s Crimean campaign, 
his reputation for courage has never stood high 
among his countrymen, and many reports were 
circulated to his disadvantage during the war. 
I happened accidentally to have shown me a let- 
ter from before Sebastopol, addressed by an officer 
of high rank to a friend in Paris, and describing 
one of the engagements, but which particular 
one I can not now recall, Among other things 
he said, ‘* Le Prince, a ma grande surprise, s’est 
conduit & merveille.”—‘‘ The Prince, to my great 
surprise, behaved admirably.” Great weight was 
attached to this reluctant testimony to his bravery 
by those who knew the writer. 

The Prince, until recently, has always affected 
extremely radical political opinions, aspiring to 
a sort of leadership of the French democracy. 
‘These pretensions have received but little recog- 
nition ; indeed, he has always been decidedly un- 
popular with the very class whom he desired to 
conciliate. He can not show himself at one of 


gage forwarded to Constantinople. 
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the minor theatres in Paris without meeting wit] 


a reception something more th 
he could not a few ve 


in cold; at least, 
The people had 


his sincerity, and were not 


ars ago. 
no confidence in 
disposed to excuse certain acts of glaringly bad 
private life. The public ity with 
which he seemed to take pains to surround his 
relation 


taste in his 


swith a distinguished tragic actress, sinc 

dead, offended the popular sense of propriety 
The French are very particular about external 
decencies, and this extends to even those among 
Th 

think with the Spartans that detection and « X- 
They 
particularly can not endure that persons in ] | 
station should parade their immoral 
the public. Ne 
residence of the 


them who care but little for principles. 
posure are worse than the crime itself. 


ties before 
w the Prince used to drive to th 
lady alluded to at all hours, 
an Imperial carriage with servants in the Impe- 
rial livery, and this carriage would frequently | 
left standing at the door a very long time indeed, 
to the great scandal of the neighborhood. Upor 


one occasion he was notified, some time afte Y 
entering the house, by a superior officer of Polic 
that an indignant mob was collected outside, a1 
that unless the carriage was dismissed and sent 
home immediately he could not answer for thi 
Many will undoubtedly recollect 
with what severity Charivari used to handle 
relations between the late Duke of Orleans a1 
the same lady many years ago. 


consequences, 


Prince is not generally supposed to | 
a man of much intelligence, but in this great 
justice is done him. On the contrary, he is 
man of decided talent and of remarkably extens- 
ive information, particularly in practical mat- 
ters connected with the economy of life. He is 
very industrious, and his judgment is generally 
excellent, particularly where he is not too nea 
concerned himself, and where his unfortunat 
infirmity of temper does not interfere. When 
he was President of the Imperial Commission of 
the Great Exhibition of 1855, I had frequent oc- 
casion to see him officially, in my capacity of Pres- 
ident of the Board of American Commissioners 
and I formed a high estimate of the soundness of 
his views and the general justice of his decisions 
I particularly recollect one instance in point 
Perhaps the very best things the United Stat: 
had to show in Paris upon the memorable occa- 
sion referred to were Mr. Goodvear’s specimens 
of articles of vulcanized India-rubber. We wer 
naturally anxious that Mr. Goodyear shoul 
have a favorable opportunity of exhibiting tl 
invention so creditable to our country, and h 
himself had made arrangements, at a conside1 
able expense, to fit up the compartment allotte: 
to him for the purpose. Great, then, 
surprise and annoyance at receiving at a late pr 
riod an intimation from the executive manage? 
of the Palace of Industry that Mr. Goodyea 
could not be allowed to exhibit in the America 


was im) 


department, because the articles in question we! 
manufactured in France. I immediately calle: 
upon the official from whom I had received the 


communication for an explanation. In vain | 





PRINCE N: 


le 


most 


nt 


s to him on my si 
inswerable, the 
fact that, 


ed to exhibitors, « 


yume 
un 
among 
1e Was, 
hemsely ar- 
by 
rily implying tl 
All I could 
The tru 


ropriating as mu 


tion as p yssible to themselves. 


1 a long letter upon the 


I went home and 
subj 
rior of the person whom I had seen. 


} 
V 


eived a prompt reply, confirming 
tme. I then determined to: 

urt of last resort, and applied to the Prince for 
it his reside This was granted 

‘asion to do 
when he at 


» reversed the previous decisions, expressing 
it surprise that such illiberal views could ever 

een entertained by his subordinates. He 
considerate to me, al 
delay 


partment, arising f 


extre 


Vays 


and confusion in 


$s 


] 


mm Cat 5 


ise 
1¢ control of myself and my associates 
ely tried his pati¢ Sometimes, } 


1c opening of the Exhibition, when we were 


revious 


nee. 
a good deal behindhand, I would see him rap- 
Palace of In- 


and would 


idly advancing toward me in the 
lustry with a port-folio und 
as if I had not se 


This never was of 


‘r his arm, 
get away, on him, 


void a ding. 


‘he always found me out. Generally, 
‘ y words of playful badinage about the 
ympleteness of our preparations, he would take 

rm and walk me up and down one of the 

s, laughing and joking about general matters. 
smember especially one visit I paid him at 

the Palais Royal, now called the Palais Impe- 
rial, where he and his father, old Jerome, re- 
i upying, however, separate apartments. 
I had to wait some time in the antechamber, as 
is closeted with somebody else when I en- 
This antechamber was a plain room, orna- 
owever, with two objects of art 


me other) 


there 
which attracted my attention. 
» were two marble busts of Rachel, the one 
as Tragedy and the other as Comedy, placed on 
pedestals in diagonal corners of the room. 

After a while I was admitted to the Princely 
vresence. During all the time that I remained 
vith him we both smoked cigarettes incessantly. 
We had a long and miscellaneous talk de omni- 

s rebus et quibusdamaliis. Finally, after paus- 
ing to light a fresh cigarette, he asked me: 

‘* Are you aware that when Charles X. es- 

aped from France to England, after the revolu- 
tion of 1830, he crossed the channel in an Amer- 


I 


ican ship?” 

‘*T never knew the fact, or if I did I had for- 
gotten it,” I replied. 

** Yes, she was called the Charles Carroll, and 
a remarkably fine vessel she was. The king was 
vccompanied, among others, by a French admi- 
ral and several naval officers, and he was stand- 


APOLEON. 


been silent for some min wl 
admiral he remark« 


ship.’ indeed, 


utes, 
to the od, ‘ This is : 


icent ‘She Sire,’ 
ply. 
commercial marine ?’ asked his Majesty. 

Here 


mit 


1S, was 


‘Have we any thing equal to her i 
ed the 
King was again silent, and for 

ixed leck. 
‘Al 


have not,’ answe admiral. 


some t 


After a whil 


his eves fixed upon tl 
drew a sigh and 
est mistake ever 1 
French monarchy. ‘What was?’ 
‘The espousal by Louis XVI. of the 
the Americ | 
answered Charles. And 
the Prince, la 


slapping me playfully on the leg 


quire 
admiral. 
of 


Britain,’ 


cause in colonies agalust reat 


too,”’ said 


opinion 


He was quite right, so far as 
meerned. 
strug becai th 


they hated England. 


Be 
in 


} 


I hey yore 

loved u 
The 
side of the 


1789 


yurbon family was « 


not isc a. 


our y 
establish 


At- 


use 


free institutions on this 


ment of 
lantic precipitated the revolution of 
t 
ind has cost his su 
During the months of 
Prince Napoleon had receptions at 
At tl 


there was 


France, cost the reigning monarch his | 
essors their crown 

May and June, 1255, 
the e 


recep- 


distin- 


ilais 
Royal every Saturday evening. 1ese 
1 all that 


in Paris at the time. 


tions gathere most 


guished The number of 
ere being nevet 
the 


never a 


limited, th 


than two hundred and 


invitations was very 


more fifty peop in 


rooms at one time, so that there was 
The 
finer than those employed for the same ]} 
at the " eries. The 
bachelor, did the honors 
His father was only occasionally present. 


crow l apartments are very fine, much 
Urpose 
Prince, who was then a 


, assisted by his sister. 
first time I went there I was a ; 
Mexican Secretary of Legation, Mr. Escandon. 
When we got to the first door an usher on duty 
asked our names and titles, that he might an- 
nounce us. My friend handed him his card. I 
happened to be unprovided with a I 
wrote my name on a piece of paper, and under 
it, ** President of the United States’ Commis- 
sioners to the Universal Exposition.” What 
was my dismay and mortification, as I made my 
entry, to hear the flunky call out, ‘* The Pres- 
ident of the United States!” another 
Whether it was stupidity or mal I 
Fortunate- 


‘companied by the 


so 


card, 


without 
word. 1cé 
could not tell, probably the former. 
ly for me the Prince was standing with only one 
or two other persons in the outer apartment. 
He laughed very meaningly as he gave me his 
hand, but made no allusion in words to my dis- 
comfiture, 

Prince Napoleon is now only one remove 
from the crown. Stranger things have happen- 
ed than that he should be eventually invested 
with the purple. It is to be hoped that years 
will tone down the asperities of his character, 
and render him more fit to preside over the des- 
tinies of a great nation, should he ever be called 
to do so. 
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. - rere rinat ment for my contribution. The second, 
{ WOMAN’S ADVENTURE. with some, I may say a great d 
SHALL not commend that which I am it read thus (V.4. Editors had n¢ 
] bout to relate by insisting upon the incon- totally abandoned the study ot Cheste 
* the circumstances recorded, «7 7, Pome 
enforce any statement by the aid “DEAR Sir, ir articl: entitl 
le asterisks directing attention to notes pired 1 
velow, showing cause why the verity of the facts 
t down should commend itself to every enlight- 
Laying aside all such time-worn 
hall relate as simply and faithfully 
» the following history: 
scarcely say at what age, but it was ial 
hile still a child, I determined to follow a liter- “B me your obedient servant, 
ry profession, and become, if possible, a suc- - 
essful authoress. This resolve was made in no I read this last with a mingling of amusement 


ght moment, but solemnly and devoutly, and and triumph. Then drawing pen and ink toward 
m that time I concentrated all the energy of me, was about to indite an answer to the effect 
i will, by no means weak, toward attaining this that, for the present, I should be compelled t 
wished-for consummation. At an early age, in forego the honor of a personal acquaintat 
graphical phrase, I began my literary career, when a tun uous thought flashed acri I 
nd was fortunate enough to obtain the position brain. Let me pause a moment here. My lifi 
of contributor to several second and third rate had been certainly monotonous enough. True 


periodicals, together with divers annuals and I had been in society, as it is techni: ally called 
innualettes, then much in vogue, which, not- but it was society of a dull and commonplac 
withstanding their general worthlessness, yet at- kind, and innumerable times I had longed for 
tained the occasional honor of embalming within a broader experience, and larger opportunities 
their pages those kingly essences *‘ born in the for tracing the intricacies of that curious problem 
purple.” For my work I received, as women —human nature. In the note before me the 
are apt to receive, half-price. This fact 1 medi- golden apple of an entirely novel experience was 
d upon with silent indignation, felt not so extended toward me; an intense longing, an in- 
uch in amonetary sense (though Heaven knows sane desire to know its taste, prompte 
how sorely the article was needed, for I had the pluck and eat. In plain words, the thought that 


misfortune to be one of the members of a shabby- entered my mind was this: T’o accept the invi- 


m 


gentecl family, poor as church-mice, yet con- tation I had received, and in the person of J. ‘T 
strained by the recollection of former prestige to Pomeroy, my 3 de plume, present myself at 
keep up at least a show of comfortable appear- the appointed time to the gentlemen who had s 

ances). In spite of this, I say, it was not so kindly desired my acquaintance. Placing my 
much the smallness of the remuneration that hands before my face, I bent all my energies 
excited my wrath, as the arrogant assumption toward discovering if the plan were feasible. In 
on the part of those who employed me, them- the first place, how to procure the necessary ar- 
selves men, that woman’s work as such was to ticles of attire. I sprang in search of a news- 
be appraised at half the value of the literary paper I had been looking over a day or so befor 

labor of their own sex. Becoming still further Seizing upon it, I ran my eye eagerly up and 
outraged by reflection upon the subject, my down its columns, until it fell upon the adver- 
inger at length reached a white heat, and in tisement I had remembered seeing there, and 
this state of mind with great ease I wrote an ar- which read somewhat in this style: 


stantly on hand a large variety of theatrical w 
robes. Also wigs, toupees, etc., of every kind. N.B. ¢ 
tumes for amateur performances furnished at short notic 


hand, assumed a masculine signature, and sent 


ticle, which, having finished, I copied in a man’s « j' AN DURAND, Cosrumer, No. — Broadway, has con 
t 
eo} 


it to what was at that time—about fifteen years 
ago—the leading periodical of the day. This aan: thie mad Seine tiene” 
article, upon its publication, was received with 
a degree of favor altogether unexpected. Wheth- 
er this was owing to any original merit it con- 
tained or to the novelty of the style I can not lose; and in ten minutes afterward I had 
be expected to decide. At all events I had the reached the ferry and was on my way to the 
pleasure of seeing my brain-child copied in vari- New York side. After a little difficulty I foun 
ous directions, while suppositions, embracing the place I was in search of. Passing up a flight 
of stairs, I came to a door labeled ‘‘ Jean Dv- 


The invitation was for Tuesday, and to-day 
was Thursday, there was, therefore, no time to 


even distinguished names, were ventured upon 
as to its authorship. About a fortnight after ranp, Costumer.” Opening it, I was glad t 
its first appearance I received a certain note find only two persons in the room, an elderly 
which, upon opening, I found contained two man writing behind the counter, and a young 
epistles from the editor of the —— periodi- , girl seated beside the stove sewing, the peculiar 
cal; the first, inclosing a sum of money, by far physiognomy of whose face and head, with it 
the largest I had ever received, with a few words nationally neat arrangement of shining braids, 
signifying that the latter was intended as pay- assured me at once of her French origin. 





A WOMAN'S £ 


*¢ Monsieur Durand,” she said, softly. 


e man laying down his pen « 


ced with an accent, ‘* Vat 
lame ? 
‘T intend taking the pa 


sh for a suitable costume.” 


‘A costume pittoresque, 


rt of a gentleman, and 


date mo- 
‘A plain citizen’s dress,’ 

‘Ver good,” he if 
procedure 
** Madame 


lucing a 


said, with a and 
g unusual in the 

his manner. 
* he continued, pro 
I an- 


rhis young girl will attend to that,” 


ppl DACK, 
isieur Durand shrugged his shoulders, and 
ils eyebrows slightly, possibly at the 
American prudery, took refuge, 
i nd,” and handed the measure 
to the girl, who, ushering me into a side 1 
quickly and deftly did all th: 
k into the main apartt 
of sang froid, ** You 
with wig and whiskers, I supps 
being produced, I 
moving my 
Madame,” ad 
t red « ; “asy arrangement of 
At this the girl smiled, nodded her 
nd said, ‘bon, bon,” 
times. Upon looking into the 
toward me I ind the effect 
moving my appendages, I 
irticles I had ordered to be s« nt, 
but to the of my only 
of whom presently. The c 
‘urnished the ensuing Monday, I having 
sented the 


om, 


+ 


ut 


Stepping bas 
with an air 


ticles 
bonne 


q lick W rk, 


springs. 
several 


held 


softly, 
glass she 
good. Re- 
directed the 


not to my own 
] 


also for 


irsute 


h . house intimate 
friend 
be 


stume was 


case as one of pressing necessity. 
In pursuance of my design I stopped at the 
house of the friend referred to, who it will be 
sufficient to designate simply Milly. 
lancing into the room in the prettiest of morning 
dresses, kissed me gently, first on one cheek 
then the other, and, sitting down, declared her 
intention of enjoying the luxury of a ‘‘ nice long 
talk.” 


as x yssible, 


She came 


Without much ado, and in as few words 
I unfolded my plan to Milly, and 
lemanded her At first the little 
opened her in unequivocal amaze- 
ment and remained for a moment deprived of 
speech, then recovering the use of her tongue, 
launched into a series of remonstrances to the 
effect, ‘‘ that she had never heard of such a thing 
—never; that I would never be able to carry out 
such a mad-cap plan,” ete. But finding I was 
not to be dissuaded, Milly, who was really 
mischievous at heart as she was demure in man- 
ner, caught my spirit of adventure, and clapping 
her hands, came to the final conclusion that 
‘after all it would be such fun,” and promised 
to help me to the extent of her power. 
The case stood thus: The mother of Milly 
was a widow, and, besides these two, a young 
brother constituted the entire family. The for- 


assistance, 


’ 
lady eves 


as 


mer was an invalid, confined for the most part | 


ADVENTURE. 


It was therefore arranged that 


appointment to dine, having previou 
at the house of Milly, 


w! ount 


my attire 
her, 


would ex 


with 


family ne 


expected todrink wine and smoke cigars, and you 


can’t do that, rinine “ou know 


you det 
youcan’t,: some 
* True, 4 
brightening up, 
and as for smoking 
dear, I shall learn.” 
Milly clasped her h 
; but I, 
could interpose another word, | 
My last thi 


way he 


ror; snatching a hasty 
and was off. 
ne. On n 


veil I step] d into a store « 
’ | into a st 


loox 
iy me, | 


of Havanas, first ascertaining th: 
of customers, purchased half a d 
toge of the 


gentlemen, the 


ther with some 


commonly by man 
handing the bundle to me, a 
ment * he 
of the propriety of the procec 
terminated my labors for th 
home to rest upon my laurels 


At length the | 


day, upon which I was 


therefor, as were ri 


letely false, 


iat, 
ded to a certain extent 
self in the art of smok 
I had always prided 
tute of 
it would have 


was with the cigarettes 


colors so <¢ omp 


mention here t during the 
succet 
s! ing, 
a 
myself 
**nerves,”’ was not as « 
t. My fir 
: and when I 


to accomplish these with tolerable ease, I 


been for mos 


ceeded to the cigars, and by dint of perseverance 
attained 
at short 
yond endurance. 
ment without awakening sus} 


vower of smoking three 
intervals without | 


the maximum } 
ving nauseated be- 
I succeeded in this achieve- 
icion in any body 
except a wide-awake little brother, insisted 
upon wondering ‘‘ What made Sissy’s room ’mell 
so deffully ’moky.” 

As I have said, the day that was to usher it 


who 


1 
such a novel experience arrived, and having bid 


my family good-by, warning them not to expect 

back until the following day, I departed. 
Little did my gentle mother imagine, she 
gave me a parting caress, what a harebrained 
adventure her daughter had undertaken. Milly, 
who had been watching for me, met me at the 


me 


r 


as 


door, ejaculating in an underbreath, 

and I’ve done 

nothing all the morning but lock myself in and 

look at them. They’re perfect.” 

Then taking me by 
the staircase to h 


‘““The things came last night, 


the hand she drew me 


up r own pretty room. I 
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pian ed at 


the dainty bed with its transparent 
miniature wardrobe, and rosewood 


curtains, the 
etayere With its rows of inviting-looking books; 
at Milly’s pet bird, which eyed us curiously from 


its gilt cage; at the fair marble angels on ei- 
ther side the mantle; at all the signs of a pure 
maidenhood that made itself felt in the atmos- 
phere of the apartment, and somehow my buoy- 
irits fell. 

Milly, looking at me, said, ‘* After all, dear, 
had you not better give it up?” 


unt s 


This remark restored my bravery, and native 
obstinacy coming to my aid, enabled me to re- 
jc ‘* No, no, it is too late now; and do help 
me dress, for I have no time to spare.” 

[ must confess Milly afforded me but little as- 
sistance in this direction. ‘Those small white 
hands trembled as she handed me the unaccus- 
tomed articles of attire, while the large eyes 
grew still wider as I progressed with my toilet. 
As Milly had said, every thing was ‘* perfect,” 
the shi 
to the shining French boots, which I had taken 


from rt of immaculate whiteness down 
espec ial care to order. 

Milly, holding up these last, asked, in a tone 
half of wonder, half distress, ‘* Are you going to 
wear these? ‘They'll be sure to guess you're a 
woman—no man ever had such small feet.” 

** Nonsense,”” was my reply; ‘my feet will 
look large enough when I get these on:” and 
suiting the action to the word, I proceeded to in- 
troduce myself into them. This operation com- 
ple ted, I said, ** Milly run into the closet a mo- 
ment. Don’t peep, and when I'm ready I'll call.” 

She complied; and having adjusted my wig 
and whiskers carefully and securely, I invited 
Milly to make her appearance. The little lady 
stood rooted to the spot in amazement. Step- 
ping briskly forward, I put my arm about her 
waist, and kissed her several times in quick suc- 
cession. 

‘*Go away—go away from me!” cried Milly, 
struggling. Then recovering herself said, pant- 
ing, ‘‘ The illusion was so strong that, for a mo- 
ment, I couldn’t help thinking it was really « 
man, you naughty thing!” 

After this little interlude, Milly, placing me 
in the centre of the room, walked around me 
several times, scanning closely each separate ar- 
ticle of attire; finally stopped, and looking up 
into my face, said, approvingly, ‘‘ Well, you'll 
do; and let me tell you, if you really were a 
gentleman, you'd be a real handsome fellow. As 
it is, I’m half afraid of you.” 

‘*Tt is time to start,” was my rejoinder to this 
somewhat dubious compliment, at the same time 
drawing my time-piece from its fob with an air ; 
‘*and remember you are to be on the watch for 
me, and when I tap on the door let me in.” 

‘*Yes, yes, I know; but where is your cane, 
Sir?” 

‘Sure enough, I forgot.” 

‘‘Never mind; Harry has one;” and she 
skimmed away like a swallow, presently re- 
turning with a small gold-headed affair, which 
we both pronounced ‘just the thing.” 


My equipment being complete, Milly having 
first pronounced the coast clear, I gave her an. 
other kiss, which this time she took as natural 
as life, and set forth, watching my exit from 
behind the front parlor blinds. I walked along 
with as nonchalant a bearing as was possible un- 


she 


der the circumstances, swinging my cane back 
but this 
appearance of ease was belied by the inward 
trembling I felt, until, 
more than a passing 
reaching the ferry I was quite reassured. 
ing an omnibus on the New York side, I rode 
up Broadway a short distance ; then getting out 
presently found myself at the place « 
tion. 

How my heart throbbed as I ascended the 
stone step and rang the bell! 


and forth as I had seen gentlemen do; 


finding nobody bestowed 
glance upon me, before 


Tak- 


f destina- 


A colored serv- 
ant answered the summons, and passing in, I 
handed a card having “J. T. Pomrroy” writ- 
ten upon it. Immediately the servant returned 
with a kindly-looking gentleman, who shook me 
cordially by the hand, with the declaration that 
he was *‘ Happy to make my acquaintance,” etc., 
then led the way into the drawing-room. Strange 
as it may seem, now that I found myself face to 
face with the enemy, my agitation subsided en- 
tirely, and the calmness of desperation took pos- 
session of my entire frame. I glanced about the 
apartment, instituting several inquiries as to the 
authors of certain paintings hanging about the 
room, of which even my inexperienced eye ac- 
knowledged the value, from whence we glanced 
to more modern artists, and were engaged in a 
discussion—if such it could be called, I indulg- 
ing only in monosyllabic replies—in regard to 
the prospects of American Art when the bell 
rang, and a moment after two gentlemen enter- 
ed the room. 

Both were well known to me by fame and 
sight. One was a poet, then of no mean stand- 
ing, and the pet and lion of a certain “set.” He 
was stout, whiskered, and spectacled. ‘The other 
Was a man, not tall, but of fine form, with a face 
beautiful, yet marred by a certain defect, for the 
mouth blurred, and, devoid of all fine expression 
in the outline, put to shame the luminous eyes, 
holding strange meanings in their cold, clear 
depths. 
yet exciting attention by astyle of criticism which, 
at this period of literary cliqueism, was as nov- 
el as the criticisms themselves were remarkable. 
The unlucky wight who had been “done to death” 
by those glittering icicles of sentences, diamond- 
pointed, and drawn from a sheath of supercil- 
ious disdain, or, at best, of freezing gentleman- 
liness, was not likely to lose remembrance of the 
sting fora lifetime. He of the spectacles, whom 
[ shall call the poet, greeted me with a courteous 
bow. ‘The critic inclined his head with an air 
of hauteur, while a coldly sweet smile touched 
the pendulous lips a moment, then dropped away. 
The manner of both plainly showed that he whom 
our host introduced as ‘‘ Mr. Pomeroy, who had 
written that exceedingly clever article,” was an 
individual of the smallest possible importance in 


Wonderful versifier as he was, he was 
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elr eyes. We were seated, and our host had 
ist remarked, ‘* We have only Kingsley to wait 
’ when the door opened and a man of splen- 


} 
for, 
lid ] resence entered 

He was received with open arms, the poet 
ng him a boisterous welcome, while the critic 
“T began to de- 


rivi 


said, in a clear, metallic voice, 


rhe n 
h 


rested 


WW 


spair of seeing you, my dear fellow. w- 


tings these 


his 


comer, having exchanged wit 
ntlemen, turned toward me, and 

full upon host 1 my 
The scrutinizing eyes sent a thrill to 


ores 
ere 


me as our mentione 
name. 
my very heart, my own found the floor, and at 
tl 
Scarcely knowing what I 


warm clasp. ’ 
w it, and, reseating 


withd myself, took refuge 1 
ortfolio of engravings I had been turning over 
to this last entrance. 


the time I had recovered self-possession 


a | 
previ 
By 


nough to attend to the movements of the others, 


US 
} 


» critic had assumed the leading share in con- 


sation, and in his peculiar voice, low yet far- 
, was 
1 just d: 
massiveness of mind, and the vassalage in 
she } } 


Will 1 il 


‘ giving his apotheosis of a woman 
who ha uwned upon New York society ; 
wh 
ield language, had drawn 
divers of the floating downy individualities ¢ 

px sing a large share of said sox iety, just as ¢ lec- 
trified amber attracts feathers, that cling abou 
it, understanding its attributes and power as little 
as did these personalities comprehend the wo- 
of I Sy} 
ing his analysis, 


sak. The speake r was just 


brilliant, yet devoid of 


warmth as a sunless day in win- 


whom 
| geni- 
ality and heart- 

ter, and we were all listening with enchained at- 
tention, when the servant entered and with a 
vave of his hand was about to announce dinner. 
It needed but a glance from his master, and hy 
too stood riveted by that voice-power until the 
critic ceased speaking. Our host then led the 
the poet and critic followed arm in arm, I 
came next, and Mr. Kingsley just behind. We 
a large 
crimson-curtained window at the lowerend. <A 
clear red fire burned in the grate, and in the 
cast from all sides, for the 
walls were hung with a curious red velvet paper- 
ing shot with gold, the table with its array of 
crystal and china greeted the eye with a sensa- 


way, 


entered an octagonal room, lighted by 


midst of the glow 


tion of peculiar pleasure. 

“What a splendid colorist you would have 
made !”’ burst out the poet, looking around him ; 
then addressing our host when we were seated, 
‘* Puts me in mind of one of Titian’s paintings ; 
does, ’ponmy honor. There’s nothing like red, 
you may depend upon it, for bringing out the 
cooler tints. The other evening, for instance, 
you were all present at Mrs. A———’s reception, 
and will remember her dress was entirely of 
white, with the exception of a large blood-red 
rose on her bosom; that rose gave passion and 
expression to her whole attire.” 

A faint murmur of approbation confirmed the 
truth of this statement. The question at this 


point was taken up by the critic, who went on, | 


‘Tf you class white under the term quiet tints, 
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Painters da 
that oth 


white 


ire dim b 


her ¢ 


1 by any ot 
error; the phr: should be, 
lant | 
of the 


awful whiten 


myste 


} 


ess Of a dea 


repulses a fascinates 
other characteristic.” 

As the speaker finished 
tions, in a tone whose ev 
d, a slight 
in mutual ack 
This fee 

Mr. 


remark, 


in hange 


nowledgr 


nent 


in the air. ling was di 
stant, thou 


he 
n¢ 


Kingsley 
poet's closed tl 
laughing g.aceft ay, by s 
Mrs. A ! 
have admired 
the adc 
a woman we 
The seat assigned me 
the door of the 
for My vis-a- 


orn white 1 


her for an angel. 
ition of a crimson rose, 
as couldn’t but 
room, givl 
templation of a pic 
fruits and flowers 
confusion, I caugh 

KF r 
fused, then a spirit of 
and I determined, 1 
I would retain my self-possess 
at length 

and after placing wine, tog 


is con- 


piercing attention. 
over me, 
ieavens fell, that 


ion. 


th 
courses were 
silver filagree holders upon 

TI 
physician’s prohibitic 
the host « 


others took no noti ce. 


withdrew. 1e former 


reason ; ondo 


with the excepti 
is-d-vis, who again favored me with ¢ 
] } 


ing glance, and immediately passed 


his vicinity. I accepted one, and lig 
the taper at my si 
to puff away. 
I had reache lani 
nerve 
I was never m 
when presently, 
the 


ous, 


le, began with a 
chalanc 
seemed strained to its 
re unconc¢ ! 
i n unequaled, 


‘ tha cor 
lote ex 


rth into a long ringing 


poet related an anec juisitely humor- 


I burst fi 


} 


was arrested 


igh. 
] 


ly 
la 


let 
ist 


in the midst o bya 
from Mr. Kingsley, who remained per 
and consequently had Icisure to observe the effect 
of the recital upon us. His 
counted for by his remark to the narrator, ‘* My 
boy, that’s a pet joke of yours. You can be for- 
given though for its repetition, for you improve 
upon it every time.” There was another laugh 
at this, for wine had n 
party ‘‘nimble.” At its close there was again a 
courteous tender of cigars from the one who had 
excited the mirth, and again I accepted. 

I said wine had made “nimble” the tongues 
of the party. It had another and more novel 
effect upon the criti 


tics | 
ingly, and that 


rravit 


era ity was ac- 


1ade the tongues of the 


iken but spar- 


xperi- 


Cl 
of the li 


he had part: 
shter kinds, 


£ 


tlt 


ne 


but in 





R34 
enced as I was in phenomena of this sort, I could 
ver his brain was in a state of almost super- 
} 


a 
natural excitability. 
filled lurid 

phrases emanating 


The luminous eyes were 
light, and the trifling 
from the rest were taken up 
ire and involved in a net-work 
dly splendid that 

t but to listen in dazzled amaze- 
what remarkable, 
incohe rency } the 


int from the lips whose 


with most 


by this strange natt 


of speculative fancies so weir 
nothing wv 
more 


was still 


e was no verceptible ; sen- 


ences fell perfect and ele; 
se working alone betrayed any evidence of 
intoxication. 

My attentive vis-a-vis had just handed me for 
third time the cig ace that struck 
as half-mocking, and for the third time, urged 
on by desperation, I had accepted the tender, 
hen the host gave an unexpected turn to the 
conversation, and in connection the critic nar- 
dit which had made the hissing voice 
of scandal sibilant throughout the so-called po- 
lite « Listening, I would have given my 
life to have been absent; for never had a woman 


the 
mie 


ars with a gr 


W 
rated an « 
ircles. 


been guarded by the sacred influence of home 
more closely from all thought of contamination 
than myself. But this was not the worst, for 

le excuse for 
the poet followed up 


the recital with an insinuation so revoltingly 


while I was meditating some plausil 
an immediate departure, 


broad that my soul was shocked to its very cen- 
tre, the cigar dropped from my nerveless fingers, 
while my cheeks were consumed by burning 
Endeavoring to regain self-control I 
lifted my eyes, only to meet those of my opposite 
neighbor, terrible their 

Shame overpowered every faculty, and as if in 
him rise to his feet and 
ejaculate, in a tone almost of horror, ‘‘ Great 
Heaven! there is a woman among us.” 

I waited no longer but fled: snatched a hat 
from the hall table, and, Heaven be thanked! 
finding the entrance door ajar, quicker than 
I had reached the 
corner when the clatter of feet upon the steps I 
had just left assailed my ears, and I knew I was 
the object of pursuit. In the interim it had been 
showering heavily, and Broadway was compara- 
tively deserted. This, however, only rendered 
pursuit less difficult, and as I rushed, winged by 
fear, down the lighted way, I prayed vehemently 
for escape; while in the midst of my terror imag- 
ination yet found scope to picture the disgrace of 
capture, and the jests to which I might be ex- 
posed, falling into the hands of men flushed with 
wine, and prepared for any adventure. Clamp, 
clamp rang the footsteps behind me: had the 
air been convulsed with sounds, my ear would 
have distinguished this alone. I was even now 
panting for breath; but the street leading ferry- 
ward was at length reached, and I plunged down 
its cave-like way with a sensation of relief—it 
seemed safer at least. 

My breath grew yet shorter, my brain whirled, 
and found comfort but in one idea. He whom 
they called Kingsley was a thorough-bred gentle- 
man—a woman’s instinct taught me that—he 


flames. 
in 


penetrating power. 


an awful dream I saw 


lightning was in the street. 
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surely would protect me from insult; 
must be accomplished 
Would the ferry-house lights never meet m1 

Thank God! I see them at last ; 
I throw down the fare, and find myself in a sec- 
ond’s space on the boat. 


but still if 


escape were possil e it 
longing sight ? 


The chain was just 
being fastened, the boat snorting to start. W 

»man mean? was it a year since he } 

lifted the chain? would the boat wait unti 

Yet ten 


elapsed since I had r 


could not 
Throug 


of those pursuing 


eternity to start? seconds 
ached it. 
every sound I heard the clatter 
feet 


hastily thrown down, and just as we were slowly 


have 


drawing near; there was a clash of money 


leaving the wharf behind, four figures loomed uy 
on its edge. 
**Qur Daphne has escaped us!” 


in the metallic 


critic. 


accents of the I 
then for < 


a burst of merriment in reply ; 
time I was lost to every thing. 
When my senses returned we were midway 
across, and I found myself clinging, gasping, t 
The ed, and | 


the railing. other side was toucl 


staggered up the street toward the home of Milly, 


longing to run, yet too weak for the effort. ‘I 
house providentially was not far, and by a power- 
ful exercise of will I reached it, crept uy 
steps, knocked upon the door, then fell faintin 
the threshold. Milly, as I 
learned, dragged me in, and to her immortal 
eredit be it said, did not alarm the house, but 
having brought me back to life, half led | 
carried me up to her room, and undressed me, 
not allowing me to speak a word. No soone! 
had I touched the pillow than a profound slee} 
obliterated recollection, to the which I was pr ] 
ably indebted for delivery from weeks of deliriun 
The morning I awoke with a terril 
feeling, as if cruel wheels had been rolling thei 


up the 


upon afterward 


next 
iron weight over my body and left it shattered 
Holding Milly’s soft hands in mine, I faithfull 
related all that had happened. She listened wit! 
dilated eyes, and white face of sympathy. Havy- 
ing finished the recital, I pointed to the now de- 
tested articles of attire, begging her, if she loved 
me, so to dispose of them that they might not 
meet my eyes again. My only wish was now t 
return home, and when we were parting, Mills 
holding my hands in hers said, ‘‘ Confess, dear, 
you would give the world if last night’s adven- 
ture had never taken place.” I felt my cheeks 
burn, but speaking no word simply looked at 
Milly. A glance was enough for her quick in- 
stincts: she smiled, shook her head, then let m 
go without a word. Oh, Milly, surely woman- 
hood never wore a sweeter aspect than in thee! 

I reached home to find my pet brother in th 
close grasp of scarlet fever, and remembrance of 
this memorable night was struck from memory fo1 
the time by anxiety. The little one ultimately 
recovered, and I learned to look upon the experi- 
ence I had gained by such illegitimate measures 
as a thing of shame to be forgotten as soon as 
might be. 


Three months afterward I was at a tableaua 
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party The 
the 
in Byron’s ‘* Corsair.” 


pi ture which was to ¢ om} lete that 
was taken 
I sat gazing at it 
half of 
unknown foreboding passed over me, and, 


portion of entertainment from a 


intently, when a shiver half of delight 
some 
looking involuntarily toward the door-way, I saw 
} } I had ever > he 

the man who of all I had ever met was the most 
the 
vowerful gaze of Mr. Kingsley’s eyes that 


indelibly stamped upon memory —it was 


tered mine. 
led joy, followed by 
recognize me. 

ufficed to assure me that I was as 
1 Yet I felt no 
surprise when, a little while after our eyes had 
held their silent parley, brief as lightning, to see 
him speak a few words to our hostess, who pres- 


My first emotion was one 
the if he 
A glance into the 


wonder 


mirror nea 
e as if he ha 


sate never seen me. 


cing his arm brought him to where I sat, 
of 
that we were at liberty to converse, left 


aving intimated, by an inte1 


change 


His first remark was 
iggested by the tableaux we had just seen. 


ling beside me. 


** Of course, like all young ladies, you have an 
intense admiration for Byron.” 

b LIC voice 

} 


stirred remembrance too 


wn 
cau 


it my breath a moment, then 


1j ) t 
imply it 


four manner would is a crime 

at all; he was the Master of a school 

itself the most objectionable 

‘¢ Tell me how?” 
by a strong effort. 


“ 


of modern times.” 
I asked, gaining composure 
Secause instead of endeavoring to express 
patronize Too dim- 
brow, and 


her. 


N 

eye d to discern that the glory on her 
the revelation shining from her eyes, scoffed at 
all adornings, though they were diamonds of 
rarest W is 

I 
an idea foreign to the code in which they have 
been edu rated, literary or otherwise, is present- 
ed to them. 

‘*Patronized!” I repeated, doubtfully. 

‘* Yes,’’ he returned, changing his earnestness 
to a tone of hadinage better suited to the occa- 
sion. ‘* Don’t you remember with what kind 
condescension he acknowledges having been fa- 
miliar with the Ocean in his callow days of boy- 
hood, and, having attained manhood, intimates 
he is not above recognizing old acquaintances. 
You will also call to mind with what gusto he 
relates how the Alps invited him to a tea-party, 
upon which occasion thunder and lightning were 
passed around, and ‘mountain dew’ brewed by 
the jugful ?” 

But why repeat words, when I felt that be- 
hind them was a spirit that had seized upon 
mine, and said, ‘* You and Tare akin; you shall 
not readily escape me.” 

I am not writing a love-story, so I shall sim- 
ply say this was not our last meeting. He pres- 
ently became a frequent visitor at my home, and 
before very long we were what society terms ‘‘ en- 
gaged.” During this time, in learning thorough- 
ly the man I loved, there were two strong traits 
of character impressed me: An admiration which 


t water. 
hesitated and stumbled, as women will when 
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remember ? 
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present alone 
Truly 
cumstance joming 
forever the enemi 
Christmas-day we wet 


ner, which, of ¢ wo of us, 


we sh 1 ] 1 


purse, 


meant ( t 
see each other. were not as 


poor as we had been, besides the eldest, 


i 
was to marry before long, so th 
thoroug! re 
‘*We are to new 

e to-day,” I said, tur 


novated and 
use our 
first tim 111 
ley as we formed a procession thi 
especial request having ta : 

i believed entirely 
rst time I had 
room since it had been completed an 
but why, as I seated myself at tal 
ley and Milly sitti 
able feeling that all this wa 
of some former expericn 
mind? It 


things intangible to me to wh 


he als« 


) 
It was the f 


in whom 


charge. 
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ng opposite 


sion of my 

was but for a mo what were 

e had given 

1a re lity ? 

With inward th 

courses disposed r a f 

self that 
door opened to admit 

of our cook Dinah, who, 


suc 


dinner was drawing 


ie 


pressed into service to attend u 
She carried on her waiter coffee, with its various 
appliances. In an unlucky moment I turned 
my head toward her to give a direction; just 
then, clumsy in the performance of her unwont- 
ed office, she stumbled slightly, and the milk- 
pitcher agitated, threw up its contents in a white 
stream against the ebony black of her face. The 
victim of one of these odd principles of contrast 
or incongruity, the base of so large a share of 
our ludicrous perceptions, I burst into a ringing 
peal of laughter. 

Why did I cease so suddenly? Keen as a 
hawk, merciless as death, the eyes of the man 
who sat opposite were fixed upon me. In an 
infinitesimal of time I knew that the room in 
which we were assembled, and the one where my 
sex had been discovered upon that night of nights, 
were the same in shape, hung by some strange co- 
incidence with curtains of a similar hue, and that 
the arrangements of the table and the relative 
position of myself and Mr. Kingsley tallied al- 
most precisely. But more vivid than all 
the consciousness that I was discovered, 
fied. Scarcely of what I did, anxious 
only to escape this hateful knowledge, I left the 
rcom abruptly, passed through the hall, then 
yielding to a feeling of deathly faintness took 
refuge in the parlor, and throwing myself on the 
nearest resting-place, gave way to the bitterest 


was 
identi- 
aware 
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tears I had ever shed, moaning between sobs, ‘I 
He will hate me: think 
me unwomanly; despise me.” 

There was a quick step in the hall—he was 
seeking me; pride came to my aid—I dashed 
away the tears, ceased sobbing, and, covering my 
An arm was thrown 
the words asked in a tone of 
quiet irony, ‘‘ And has Mr. Pomeroy been quite 
well since the last time I had the pleasure of see- 
ing him ?” 

‘*You will never, never forgive it,” I ex- 
laimed, battling against tears and sobs that 
were too strong for me. 


shall lose him forever. 


eyes with my hand, waited. 
lightly about me; 


** Yes, freely,” said the voice, growing solemn 
and tender, ‘‘ if you will promise to marry me a 
montk from this very day.” 

By-and-by curiosity asserted its dominion, and 
Lasked: ‘* Tell me, upon that hateful evening, 
how you came to guess that I was—a woman ?” 

I will repeat as briefly as may be his answer: 
remember, pl ase, it is a lover who speaks. 

‘*'The first moment my eyes rested upon you 
I thought that young man has a singularly clear, 
pure face, and spontaneously I held out my 
hand; yours was simply slipped into it a mo- 
ment, and then withdrawn without returning my 
pressure—a thing which a man never does. I 
felt the difference, but did not recall the fact until 
afterward. As we went into dinner I followed 
you, and observed your walk—which was distin- 
guished by a lovely undulating grace, like the 
soft heaving of waves on a still summer's day. 
I said to myself I will study this young man. 
As we took our places at dinner you turned your 
head for an instant, leaving your throat exposed, 
which I observed was almost deficient in the pro- 
tuberance popularly designated ‘ Adam’s Apple.’ 
Still my suspicions were not awakened. Your 
bearing was modest, you avoided wine. Clearly 
the feminine nature prevails in this youth Pome- 
roy, I remember thinking. Presently, however, 
you took a cigar, and it was just here you will 
recollect’’ (as if I thus listening could ever have 
forgotten the slightest particulars) ‘‘one of the 
party related an anecdote by no means new to 
me; it was to you, and your woman’s voice for 
the first time asserting itself, rang out in an airy 
chime of laughter, sweeter than bells of fairy- 
land. Then a fine wedge of suspicion began to 
insert itself in my mind, but your acceptance of a 
second and third cigar arrested its progress. 
Shortly a bit of scandal, far better suppressed, 
was repeated.” 

As he spoke the pangs of mortification felt at 
the time assailed me with stinging power. Cover- 


ing my face I interrupted, brokenly, ‘‘ That I 
should be subjected to such an ordeal never en- 
tered my thoughts. 

‘Certainly not,” rejoined my companion, 
gravely; ‘“‘how could my little one imagine oth- 
erwise than that men are gentlemen in the ab- 
sence as well as the presence of woman ? 


I never guessed—’ 


It was 
at the remark following the one I speak of, that, 
looking at you, I then and there saw the woman 
soul, individual in its conception and essence, 
flash out from your face, and your sex stood re- 
vealed. Can you forgive me that, forgetting all 
else in the shock of this discovery, I revealed 
the fact which was confirmed by your flight ? 
Heaven knows I endeavored in vain to restrain 
the party, warm with wine, from following you, 
Unsuccessful in this I accompanied them, resoly- 
ing that if any strength of mine could avert, that 
you should be free from one word of insult. I 
shaJl be thankful forever, though, that you es- 
caped.” 

‘* But to-day you discovered me again—how ?” 

‘*T hardly know. In the first place, when we 
sat down to dine, the whole scene I have repeat- 
ed, which I had not recalled for months, passed 
through my mind with singular distinctness” 
(you see our experiences were similar—only I 
had felt he remembered); ‘‘and when you favored 
us with such an outbreak of merriment, by some 
mental phenomenon, whether of association or 
what not, your identity with the youth Pomeroy 
immediately established itself. It was strange, 
though,” he added, musingly, “that upon the 
first occasion I alone should suspect there was 
an unguessed element in our atmosphere.” 

Could I help responding, ‘‘ Not at all. You 
were the completest man of them all, and to such 
a woman has no choice but to reveal herself.” 


You may perhaps wonder, that having kept 
this adventure of mine—by no means a thing to 
be proud of, certainly—a secret so long, that I 
should at length confide it to the public. But 
to me that comprehensive phrase suggests only 
an airy myth—an intangible something of which 
Ihave nofear. Besides this, I run but little risk 
of discovery. My sometime host lives princi- 
pally in the grateful memory of divers ‘ strug- 
gling souls” to whom he gave a helping hand; 
the critic has some time since become ‘‘ food for 
biographers ;” and the man of rhyme has become 
a madman, and babbles incoherent fancies with- 
in the walls of an asylum for the insane. 

Meantime the physiologically inclined may 
find the facts I have related not without interest. 
If any would question further, I am dumb. 





Ranthly Rerord of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes with the 5th of April, just one 
month after the accession of the new Adminis- 


tration. As yet, no definite indication has been 
given of the policy of the Government. In the 
mean while the Confederate States have proceeded 


with great energy. They have organized a large 
military force, have taken possession of nearly all 
the forts within their limits, provided for the col 
lection of duties on all goods imported from the Unit- 
ed States, and authorized a loan of $15,000,000, to 
be secured by an export duty upon cotton. The ap- 
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proaches to the harbor of Charleston have been forti- 
fied in such a manner as to render the reinforcement 
of Fort Sumter difficult, if not impossible, and threat 
en an immediate assault upon that fortress unless the 
garrison, whose supplies are known to be nearly ex- 
hausted, are withdrawn. Fort Pickens, near Pen 
sacola, Florida, the only remaining fort of import- 
ance within the Confederate States, is also threatened 
with an attack. 

Ihe Se » remained in Executive Session until 
the 28th of March. The Cabinet of the President is | 


MIOWS : 


.WiniiaM H. Sewarp of N.Y 
SALMON P. Cuase of O 
SIMON CAMERON of Penn 
.~GLDEON WELLES of ¢ 
MontGOMERY BLA 
..-EpDWarp Bates of M 
iterior..CALEB B. Situ of Ind 


17,100 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana* 
Maine 
Maryland 


‘ 


New Hampshir 
1 - 


Pennsylvania..| 2,é owes 2,: 

Rhode Island : : 174,621 

South Carolins 283,523} 3S84,! 68, 301,271 

rennessee 5 239,45 s002, 834,063 
470.651 


315,116 


Por. or STATES 19,806,662) 5,200,600) 23, 


TERRITORIES 
lorado 


Nebraska.... 

Nevada : so | 
New Mexico .. 61 54T 
Utah ae 11,354 
Washington ... oe 
Dist. of Col. .. 48,000 


Torar Pop. . . 19,987,563) 3,204,315) 23,191,876 27,477,090 


* Deduct the population of the seven ** Con 
Sederate States,” 1860 PA 


2,656,481 2,311,260 4,967, 


Population of the other States, according) #4 coo ‘ai 641.541 26.462 
~4, 520,06 1,041.0 20 ae 0 


to the Census of 1860 ........... ‘ 


During the morth of March elections have been | appointed delegates to the M 
held as follows: In New Hampshire the Republicans It also passed an ordinance req 
elected their State officers and members of Congress. ficers to take the oath of allegi 
—In Connecticut they elected their State officers, new Government, under penalty of val fre 
but lose two out of four members of Congress.—In i appointing a day for the Governor and other 


Rhode Island the Opposition elected State officers, rincipal officers to appear for that purpose before 


and gained the two members of Congress. the Convention. Governor Houston refused to obey 
In Texas the ordinance of secession was adopted this order. On the 16th of March he issued at 

by the people; the vote was light, but the majority dress to the people of Texas, protesting ag 

was large. The Convention then pronounced that entire action of the Convention, charging it with 

the State had joined the Southern Confederacy, and having usurped powers not confided to it by the peo- 
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ple. He Says, however, that ‘‘I love Texas too 
¢ civil strife and bloodshed upon her. 

lo avert this calamity I shall make no endeavor to 
maintain my — as Chief Executive of this 
State except by the peaceful exercise of my func- 
tions. When I can no longer do this, I shall calmly 
withdraw from the scene, leaving the government 
in the hands of those who have usurped its author- 
stiN claiming that I am its Chief Execu- 
tive. I « xpect the consequences of my re fusal to 
take this oath. Mv office will be declared vacated. 
If tho who ostracize me will be but as true to the 
interests of Texas as I] have endeavored to be, my 
prayers will attend them.” The Legislature passed 
a resolution approving of act of the Convention, de- 
posing the Governor in case of his refusal to take the 
oath, and winting Li nant-Governor Clark in 
is place.—The withdrawal of the United States 

troops from Texas has emboldened the 
the frontiers, ar 


well to bri 


ity; but 





Indians on 
d they have perpetrated terrible out- 
rages upon the white settlers. 

In Arkansas the State Convention met on the 13th 
f March. An ordinance for secession was drawn 
up, which, after elaborate discussion, was re jected, 
on the 18th, by a vote of 39 to 35. An ordinance 
was then passed submitting the question to the peo 
ple, at an hwy ction to be held on the 3d of August. 
The ballots are to be for ‘‘co operation” i ais 
oan? Tf a majority vote for ‘*secession,” it is 








to be regarded as instructing the Convention to pass 
an act for immediate secession; if a majority vote 
for ** the Convention is to take such 
measures as may be deemed proper, in conjunction 
with the Border States, to secure a permanent ad- 
nent of the sectional difficulty, Another ordi- 
nance provides for sending tive delegates to the Con- 
ference of the Border States, to be held at Frankfort, 
ky, on the 27th of May. The Convention 
stands adjourned to the 17th of August. 

In Missourt the State Convention adjourned on 
the 21st of March, to reassemble on the third Mon- 
day in December. A series of resolutions was adopt- 
ed, declaring that at present there is no adequate 








co-operation,” 


*_ 


cause to impel Missouri to dissolve her connection 
with the Federal Government; that she will labor 
for such an adjustment of the existing troubles as 
rights, and equality to all the 
States; that the Crittenden proposition affords a 
basis of adjustment which will remove the causes 
of difference forever from the arena of national poli- 
tics. The withdrawal of the Federal troops from 
those forts in the seceding States where there is dan- 
cer of a collision is recommended. Delegates were 
appointed to the Border Convention; and the Gen- 
eral Assembly is urged to take steps for calling « 
Convention to propose amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. —The Assembly, however, 
on the 27th, by a vote of 62 to 42, passed a resolu- 
tion that it was “inexpedient to take any steps for 
a National Convention to propose any amendments 
to the Constitution, as recommended by the State 
Convention.” 

In Virginia the State Convention has been for 
some weeks in session. Its proceedings have taken 
. including the internal affairs of the 
State as well as those of the nation. A series of 
resolutions, drawn up by the majority of a commit- 
tee, was prepared. Some of them have been passed, 
among which is the following, which is considered 
to involve the test question : 


will secure peace, 


a wide range 


“That, deeply deploring the present distracted condi- 
tion of the country, lamenting the wrongs that have im- 
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pelled some of the States to dissolve their connection with 
t Federal Government, |! nsible of the blessings of 





the Union, impressed with its importance to the p 
prosperity, and progress of the people, we earnest 
t istment be rea by which the Union may 





lished in it 
ial feelings be restore 





A permanent Constitution for the ‘ Confederat 
States” was unanimously adopted by the Congress 
at Montgomery, on the 11th of March. In most « of 
its prov isions it conforms to the Constitution of 
United States; four-fifths of the clauses beit ctor te 
ed verbally from that instrument, except that 
words ‘Confederate States” are substituted 


** United States” or ‘* Union” in all cases. To some 








clauses slight additions are made, while others pre- 


» following presents 


it important variations. Th 
a complete view of the changes: 


The preamble commences: ** We the people of the Con- 
federate States, each State I \ 

dependent character, in orc 
Governmert," etc. ; thus recognizing the doctrine of State 
sovereignty. 

No ‘person of foreign birth, not a citizen of the Confed- 
erate States, shall be allowed to vote.” 

Representatives t t 
Confederate States; but there is no limitation of the time 
for which they shall have been citizens 

Any * Federal ofticer resident and act 
the limi f any State, may be impeache of 
two-thirds of both branches of the Legislature thereof."’ 

Senators must be chosen by the Legislatures of each 
State ‘*at the regular session next immediately preceding 
the commencement of the te of service 

**No person holding y office under th 
States shall be a member of either House d 
tinuance in office But Congress may, by | 
the principal officer in each of the Executive « lepat ‘tments 
a seat upon the floor of either House, with the privilege of 
discussing any measures appertaining to his de jepentan nt.’ 

* The President may approve any app! ion and dis- 
approve any other appropriation in the In euch 
case he shall, in s r the bill, de appr pria- 
tions disapproved shall return ! 
priations, with his objections, to the H in which the 
bill shall have originated; a same proceedings shall 
then be had as in case of other bills disapproved by the 
President.” 

‘*No bounties shall be granted from the treasury; nor 
shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign na- 
tions be laid to promote or foster any branch of indus- 
try; and all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniforn 
throughout the Confederate States 

Congress has no power t “appr priate money for any 
internal improvement intended to facilitate commerce, 
cept for the purpose of furnishing lights, beac« 
buoys, and other aids to navigation upon the i 
the i rovement of harbors, and the removing of obs 
tions in river navigation, in all which cases such duties 
shall be laid on the navigation facilit 1 thereby as may 
be necessary to pay the costs and expenses thereof.” 

**No law of Congress shall discharge any debt contract- 
ed before the passage of the same."’ 

“The expenses of the Post-office Department, after the 
first day of March in the year of our Lord eighteen hun 
1 and sixty-three, shall be paid out of its own reve 
nues,” 

‘The importation of negroes of the African race, from 
1 country, other than the slaveholding States or 
Territori s of the United States of America, is hereby for- 
bidden; and Congress is required to pass such laws as 
hall effectually prevent the same.” 

‘*Congress shall also have power to prol 
duction of slaves from any State not a mer 
ritory not belonging to, this Confederacy.” 

«No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, or law deny- 
ing or impairing the right of property in negro slaves 
shall be passed.” 

‘* No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported fr om 
any State, except by a vote of two-thirds of both Hous 

“ Congress shall appropriate no money from the treas 
ury except by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses, taken 
by Yeas and Nays, unless it be asked and estimated for by 
some one of the Heads of Department, and submitted to 
Congress by the President: or for the purpose of paying 
its own expenses and contingencies; or for the payment 
of claims against the Confederate States, the justice of 
which shall have been judicially declared by a tribunal for 
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st I 
by a vote of two-thirds of the whole H eof R 
tives, and two-thirds of the Senate, the Senat 
States."? 
s3 shall } 
a and re 


lerate St 
shall have ate ¢ . 7 . 
» inhabitant all territory belonving | ress. Phe unity of Italy was fa 
States, lying without the limits of the of 

















era 10m she was the natural ally; but he would 
} nit them, at such times, and deplor inv untimely attack upon Venice He fore 
1 such manner as it may by law provide, to form State er 3 1 1 i~P 
to be admitted into the Confederacy. In all such territ saw that | | lemand Rome as 
the institution of Negro Slavery, as it now exists in the her capital rhe difficulty was to insure the ind 
Confederate States, shall be recognized and protected by I become subject 
Co , and by the territorial government; and the in ring to tl Por 
habitants of the several Confederate States ar rritoric 1 wet a 
shall have the right to take to such territory any slaves, with a Papal gar- 
lawfully held by them in any of the S s or Territories t 1} he Powers 
if the Confederate States.” tained. He was oy 
“Upon the demand of any three egally assem .. } > 
bled in their ral Conventions 





ress shall sum 
f all the States, to take into consid 






i A pirit ial 


mon a isters, said that 
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the Government did not pledge itself to all the views 
expressed by Prince Napoleon; it was impossible to 
say what course would be taken on a question which 
every moment might change; but the Emperor 
would do all in his power to reconcile Italian liberty 
with the independence of the Pope; but their fore- 
fathers, thouch sincere Catholics, never sacrificed 
the cause of the State to the temporal power of the 
Papacy. He declined to reply to the question wheth 
er the French troops would leave Rome. The Gov- 
ernment refused to accept an amendment declaring 











that the sword of France would continue to protect 
the independence of the Pope and maintain his tem- 
poral power. The Senate passed the address almost 
unanimously ; it was also passed in the Legislative 
Body, after a sharp debate, by a great majority. 

Some of the Catholic pre lates have severely con 
demned the Emperor's Italian policy, and the Coun- 
cil of State have taken cognizance of the matter.—— 








The //ébats contains an article on the Syrian ques- 
tion, supposed to be semi-ofticial, regretting the op 
position by England to the French occupation, and 
intimating that if the troops were withdrawn, fresh 
massacres would take place, and France would then 
be compelled to take her own course, untrammeled 
rements with other Powers. 

g of Naples has taken refuge in Bavaria. 
The citadel of Messina surrendered to the Sardinians 
on the 12th of February. Victor Emanuel has 
formally assumed for himself and his successors the 
title of King of Italy. In the Italian Chambers the 
President expressed the hope that Rome was about 
to be made the capital of Italy, and that the deliver- 
ance of Venice was approaching. The Chambers 
have declared the urgency of discussing the question 


bv 





of asking the Government to use its influence to in 
duce the Emperor Napole on to withdraw the French 
troops from Rome.—The Pope delivered an allocu- 
tion, on the 1kth, maintaining that the Papacy had 
always favored the advance of real civilization, de- 
claring that he would of his own accord have granted 
concessions, and would have accepted those which 
have been advised by the Catholic sovereigns, but 
he could not yield to the counsels and unjust de- 
mands of a usurping government, like that of Vic- 
tor Emanuel. 


Viterary 


The Fistory of England fr m the Accession of | 


James I1., by Lonp Macautay. Vol. V. Edited 
by his Sister, Lapy Trevetyan. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) The spell of that master- 


hand, whose forceful cunning has been forever laid 


low in the dust, continues its lingering echoes in 
these enchanted pages, reminding us, though in 
broken tones, of the brilliancy and power whieh 
marked the productions of its prime. Under the af: 
fectionate superintendence of the sister of the great 
historian, the present volume sees the light in the 
precise form in which it was left after the final re- 


vision and transcription of the author. No connect- | 


ing link has been added to supply any apparent 
deticiencies ; nor have the references been verified 
or the authorities sought out and examined. Only 
a few pages have been added, containing an account 
of the death of William, which has been with diffi- 
culty deciphered from a portion of the unfinished 
manuscripts. 

The volume consists of only three chapters, but 





In Russia the long meditated prospect of the e 
cipation of the serfs has been carried out by an 
perial decree, dated on the 21st of March, It pro 
vides that the proprietors of landed property pre- 
serve the right attached to the same. The landed 
proprietors are, however, to cede to the peasants for 
their permanent use the dwellings with the ground, 
which will be allotted to them anew by law, in con- 
sideration of the payment of dues. During this 
stage of things, which will form a transitory period 





the peasants are to be designated “ tributary peas 
ants.” The peasants are permitted by law to pur 
chase their dwellings, and with the consent of th 
landlords, the land also. The peasants will then 
become free landed preprietors. 





rhis new order of 
things is to be carried out throughout the empire 
within two years, and until then the peasants remain 
in their former state of dependence upon the land 

lords. —— Disturbances, attended with bloodshed, 
have taken place at Warsaw. The anniversary of 
the battle of Grochow, fought under the walls of the 
city on 25th of February, 1850, the first of a series 
of actions which decided the fate of the Polish in 

surrection of that year, was celebrated by a public 
procession. This was charged upon by a squadron of 
mounted gens d’armes, who broke up the processior 

killing eight persons and wounding many more. 
Great excitement was the result. The funeral of 
the victims was solemnized on the 2d of March, the 
whole population of the city appearing as mourners. 
There was, however, no disturbance. An address 
from the citizens was transmitted to the Emperor, 
declaring that the demonstration arose from th 

universal feeling of the country, and urging the re- 
establishment of the Polish Constitution, which has 
been suspended since 1831. The reply of the Em- 
peror was on the whole conciliatory. He ought, h 

said, to consider the petition as null and void; but 
he would look upon it as an act of enthusiasm. His 
whole attention was devoted to the reforms rendered 
necessary by the interests of the empire and the 
His Polish subjects should par 
ticipate in these benefits, but they must not para 
lvze his action by immoderate demands. He should 
fulfill all his duties, but would tolerate no serious 
disturbances, 





progress of the age. 





Matires, 


they treat of many topics of singular interest, em- 
bracing a period of about four years, from 1697 to 
1701. Among them, the visit of Peter the Great to 
England affords a congenial theme to the accom- 
plished word-painter, which he has not failed to set 
off with all the charms of his graphic eloquence. 
The Czar arrived in London January 10, 1698, The 
public curiosity was inflamed to the utmost. Every 


| body was eager to lay eyes on the monarch of vast 


barbaric realms, of which the fame had reached the 
English nation through the report of several lega- 
tions. The populace of London crowded to behold 
the man of whom they had heard such marvelous 
accounts. His stately form, his piercing black eves, 
his Tartar nose and mouth, his gracious smile, and 
his black and thunderous frown, were the subjects 
of general comment. Strange stories were circu- 
lated about the enormous quantities of meat which 
he devoured—the pints of brandy, distilled with his 
own hands, which he swallowed—the fool who jab- 
bered at his feet—and the monkey which grinned at 




















back of his chair. Peter meanwhile haughtily 
When he attracted the 
d gall ries at the thea- 
where he was screened 
from observation by his attendants. He 
ness a sitting of the House of Lords, without op 
pressive notoriety, only by climbing up to the leads 
and pee] William 
quietly fell into the humor of his illustrious guest, 


j 
i 


the 
shunned the public gaze. 
attention of the pit, boxes, 








he retired to a back ben 


- 
re, 


could wit 


jing through a small window. 


$ 


and stole to his lodgings with so little parade that 
nobody in the neighborhood recognized his Majesty 
in the thin gentleman who got out of the modest 








ach in Norfolk Street. The re 
with the prec and 
tted into Kensington House by a back- 
e took no notice of the spl ndid pictures 
which adorned the palace, but was in raptures with 
a plate 

which, | 


Czar 


looking ¢ 


visit same autions, 








over the chimney of the royal sitting-room 
y an ingenious machinery, showed the di 
of the wind. 


al 
rection 
his res e in such a civilized quarter of the city, 
and removed to Deptford, where he could freely give 


Peter soon became weary of 





idenc 


himself up to his favorite pursuits. He navigated 
a yacht every day up and down the river. His 


apartment was filled with models of three deckers 
and frigates, sloops, and fire-ships. 
fhe only Englishman of rank in whose society he 


two-deckers, 


took pleasure was the eccentric Caermarthen, who 
cherished a similar passion with himself for the sea, 
and who was familiar with every part of a ship, from 
the stem to the stern. 

The unkempt Czar became an object of interest 
with the religious parties into which England was 
divided. Both Papists and Protestants hoped at 

ferent Among 
rs, Bishop Burnet, at the of his breth 
, and impelled by his irious and restless 
lisposition, repaired to Deptford, and was honored 


times to make him a proselyte. 


instance 





own ¢ 





with several audiences. The Czar could not be per 
suaded to exhibit himself at St. Paul's, but he was 
induced to visit Lambeth Palace. He was there 
present at the ceremony of ordination, and expressed 


warm approbation of the English ritual. Nothing 
which he saw in England astonished him so much 


whi 
as the archiepiscopal library. He had never seen a 


LITERARY 


| flattering 
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ceives new light from the instru 


this volume. 





tive expositions in 
Its founder, William Paterson, was 
r. His 
name is honorably associated with the commence- 
ment of a new era in English commerce and 
glish finance 


not a mere visionary nor a mere swindle 
in En 
His plan of a national bank had been 
carried into execution with sig ial success. He how 
brought forward his new schemes, under the most 
Luspices. 

s of the 
the unanimous voice 


projector had becou 


rhey received the patronage of 





ana 


the minister crown, 
of the legislature. 
» the idol of th 
Men spoke to him with more profound 
to the lord high commissioner 


was crowded with applicants for 


were sanctioned by 
The great 
whole nation. 
respect than 
llis ante 


some of the golden 






chamber 


| favors at his disposal, as numerous and as eager as 


| House at Washington. 


the seekers of office in the purlieus of the White 
A brief 


f private interview 


with him was deemed an enviable distinction. The 


| credulity of his disciples increased his faith in him 


a. 
j Self, 


His boundless self-import 
alike in his voice, his gestures, and his counte 


ance was expressed 





hance, 


As was said by one who had probably often seen 
him, ‘*‘When he appeared in public he looked like 
Atlas, conscious that a world was on his shoulders.” 
The airs which he gave himself only heightened the 


His de- 


l. Scotchmen who 


respect and admiration which he inspired. 
meanor was regarded as a mod 
wished to be thought wise lo 


erson as they could. 


ked as much like Pat 





The project of Paterson was the original project 


of Columbus, enlarged and modified. The latter 
hoped to establish a communication between Europe 
and India across the great Western ocean. But he 


The Ameri 


can continent presented what seemed an insurmount- 


was stopp d by an unexpected obstacl 


able barrier to his progress; and in the 
in which he first set foot on that continent, Vasco 
da Gama reached Malabar by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope. During 
of Europe with the remoter parts of Asia had thus 
been carried on by ro 


same year 


two hundred years the trade 


ding the great peninsula of 





Africa. Paterson now revived the plan of Columbus, 
and convinced himself and others that it could be 


carried into effect in such a manner as to make his 


good collection of books before, and he expressed his | country the greatest country that had ever existed 


surprise that there were so many printed volumes 
in the world. The impression which he made on 
Burnet was not favorable. The Bishop was puzzled 
to find an Emperor so deeply interested in questions 
about the best place for a capstan, and the best way 
of rigging a jury-mast. He complained that he had 
to see a great prince, and had found only a 
ship-carpenter. Nor did John Evelyn, in whose 
house he was lodged, form a better opinion of his 
august tenant. 


gone 


It certainly was not in the capacity 
of tenant that the Czar was likely to gain the good 
word of civilized men. With all the noble qualities 
that were peculiar to himself, he had also the filthy 
habits which were then common among his country- 
men. Even to the end of his life, while advancing 
the prosperity of his empire by sagacious and com- 
prehensive plans, he lived in his palace like a hog in 
asty. When he was entertained by other sovereigns 
he never failed to leave on their tapestried walls and 
velvet state-beds the most unequivocal proofs of the 
presence of a savage. Evelyn’s house was in such 
a state upon his departure that the Treasury 
obliged to quiet his complaints with a considerable 
sum of money. 

The establishment of the colony of Darien forms 





y was 


an interesting episode in English history, and re- | the exuberant fertility of 
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onthe globe. For this purpose, some spot in America 
must be occupied which could furnish a resting-place 
Scotland and Ind Almost every habita- 
ble part of America had, l, 
upon | 

Paterson, however, the most 

all had been overlooked. Tl 
th 


according to | 


between 








deed, been already seized 
In t 
importar 


y some European power. he opinion of 


» of 





Phe isthmus which joined 
f the New World remained, 
The mountains 
stillin the 
He had visited that 


} t 
charactt 


*two great continents ¢ 





an | 
and forests of Darien, he represented, were 
hands of rude native tribes. 
part of the world, whether 
sionary or pirate is not quite clear, and had brought 
away only delightful recollections. The 
the sea swarmed with 
turtle; the country was so mountainous that within 


inappropriated, 











n 


in the r of mis- 
havens 
were capacious and secure ; 
nine degrees of the equator the climate tem- 
1 


perate; an 
perate; and 


was 
yet the inequalities of the ground of 
fered no impediment to the con » of I 


Roads could easily be constructed along which 


veyane roods, 
a 
string of mules or a wheeled carriage could pass from 
The soil was a deep, 
rich mould, producing spontans ously an abundances 
of valuable fruits and herbs, and on which the choic 
est growths of tropical regi 


sea to sea in a single day. 





ons might be raised; yet 
h had not tainted 





ear 





pete 


Coke ee 





e 





.per, ivory and sandal-wood, would be supplied to 
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the purity of theair. Merely as a place of residence, 
the isthmus was a paradise. A colony placed there 
would gain wealth by agriculture alone. But agri- 
culture was a secondary object in the colonization 
of Darien. If that invaluable neck of land were oc- 
cupied by an intelligent and thrifty race, in a few 
years the whole trade between India and Europe 
must be drawn to that point. The tedious and 
perilous passage round Africa would soon be aban 
doned. The merchant would no longer expose his 
cargoes to the mountainous billows and capricious 
gales of the Antarctic seas. The greater part 
of the voyage from Europe to the richest king- 
doms of Asia would be a rapid gliding before the 
trade-winds over blue and sparkling waters. The 
voyage back across the Pacific would, in the iat- 
itude of Japan, be almost equally speedy and 
pleasant. ‘Time, labor, money would be saved, 
the returns would come in more quickly; fewer 
hands would be required to navigate the ships; the 
loss of a vessel would be a rare event; and in a few 
years the trade would vastly increase, and all of it 
pass through Darien. In the glowing rhetorical 
phrases which Paterson loved to employ, whoever 
possessed the door of the sea, the key of the universe, 
would give law to both hemispheres, and without 
shedding a drop of blood would establish an empire 
as splendid as that of Cyrus or Alexander. If 
Scotland, which had hitherto been the poorest of the 
kingdoms of Europe, would but become one great 
free port, one great warehouse for the wealth which 
the soil of Darien might produce, and for the still 
greater wealth which would be poured into Darien 
from Canton and Siam, from Ceylon and the Moluc- 
cas, from the mouths of the Ganges and the Gulf of 
Cambay, she would at once take her place in the 
tirst rank among nations. No rival would be able 
to contend with her either in the West Indian or the 
East Indian trade. Scotland, which had been in- 
solently called a beggarly country by the inhabitants 
of warmer and more fruitful regions, would be the 
great mart for the choicest luxuries. Sugar, rum, | 
coffee, chocolate, tobacco, the tea and pores lain of 
China, the muslin of Dacca, the shawls of Cashmere, 
the diamonds of Golconda, the pearls of Karrack, the 
delicious birdsnests of Nicobar, cinnamon and pep- 


Europe from her hands. From Scotland would come 


_all the finest jewels and brocade worn by duchesses | 


at the balls of St. James's and Versailles, as well as 
all the saltpetre which would furnish the means of | 
war to the fleets and armies of the civilized world. 
On the vast riches which would constantly pass 
through the little kingdom a toll would be paid | 
which would remain behind. Scotland would be | 
raised to a degree of fabulous prosperity, in which 


all classes of the population would share ; the deso- 
late shores of the Forth and the Clyde would be 
studded with villas and pleasure-grounds, like the 
edges of the Dutch canals ; Edinburgh would vie with 
London and Paris; and the baillie of Glasgow or 
Dundee would have as stately a mansion and as fine 
a gallery of pictures as any burgomaster of Amster- 
dam. 

This magnificent plan was not at once fully dis- | 
closed to the public. A colony was to be planted, 
and a vast trade opened between both the Indies and 
Scotland; but the name of Darien was as yet a} 
secret between Paterson and his most confidential 
friends. He had disclosed enough, however, to ex- | 


cite boundless hopes and desires, and on June 26, 
1695, the act of incorporation for his project, with am- 





ple privileges, received the royal sanction. The great 
seal was affixed; the subscription books were opened ; 
the shares were fixed at a hundred pounds ste rling 
each ; and every man in Scotland who had a hun- 
dred pounds was impatient to put down his name. 
About two hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
were actually paid in. ‘The number of shareholders 
was about fourteen hundred. The largest quantity 
of stock registered in one name was three thousand 
pounds. The heads of three noble houses took three 
thousand pounds each. The number of Scotch peers 
who subscribed was between thirty and forty. The 
city of Edinburgh took three thousand pounds; the 
city of Glasgow three thousand; the city of Perth 
two thousand ; but the great majority of the sub- 
scribers contributed only one hundred or two hun- 
dred pounds each. <A very few divines who were 
settled in the large towns were able to purchase 
shares. More than one professional man laid out all 
his hardly earned savings in purchasing a hundred- 
pound share for each of his children. If Paterson’s 
predictions had been verified, such a share would 
have been a handsome portion for the daughter of a 
writer or a surgeon. 

The whole kingdom seemed to have gone mad. 
Paterson had acquired an influence more like that 
of the founder of a new religion than that of a com- 
mercial projector. It was singular, indeed, that 
men of sense should have staked every thing on the 
success of his scheme, with only a vague and gen- 
eral notion of its character. Still more remarkable 
was it that the men to whom the details of the 
scheme had been confided should not have looked at 
the question whether Spain would consent to the 


| establishment of a Scotch colony in the very heart 


of her transatlantic dominions. To imagine that 
she would suffer adventurers from one of the most 


| insignificant kingdoms of the Old World to form a 


settlement in the midst of her empire, within a day’s 
sail of Porto Bello on one side and of Carthagena on 
the other, was pre-eminently absurd. She would 
just as soon have permitted them to take possession 
of the Escurial. A war with Spain, therefore, was 
necessary before the new company could even begin 
iis commercial operations. But Scotland was whol- 
ly unable to support the charge of such a contest. 
Paterson, however, flattered himself that England 
might be induced to lend her aid to the company. 
lhe capitalists of the Royal Exchange were invited 
to subscribe for the stock. A few moneyed men 
were caught by the bait; but the clamor of the city 
was loud and menacing; and from the city a feeling 
of indignation spread throughout the country. It 
was charged upon Paterson that his project required 
England first to spend millions in defense of the 
trade of his company, and then to be plundered of 
twice as many millions by means of that very trade. 
The cry of the city and of the nation was soon 
echoed by the Legislature. Severe measures for the 
suppression of the project soon followed ; a commit- 
tee was appointed to frame articles of impeachment 
against the London directors; but the task proved 
a difficult one, and the prosecution was suffered to 
drop; not, however, until the fright of the English 
capitalists who had been friendly to Paterson com 
pelled them to desert him. 

But the deluded multitude still eagerly followed 
their leader, Scotland made the project a matter 


| of national pride. The votes of the English Parlia- 


ment were treated with marked contempt. Money 
was poured faster than ever into the treasury of the 
company. A stately house in the most fashionable 
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part of Edinburgh was purchased and fitted up as 
an office and a warehouse. Ships were obtained 
from the dock-yards of Amsterdam and Hamburg; 
and in the summer of 1698 all was ready for the ex- 
pedition that was to change the face of the globe. 
The number of seamen and colonists who embarked 
was twelve hundred, It was impossible to find 
room for all who were desirous of emigrating. 





Some 
who had vainly applied for a passage hid themselves 
in dark corners about the ships, and when discover- 
ed clung to the rigging, and were at last taken on 
shore by main force. The supreme direction of the 
expedition was intrusted to a Council of Seven. 
Two Presbyterian chaplans and a precentor were 
on board. A strange cargo had been laid in, which 
was afterward the subject of much mirth to the en- 
emies of the company. 

There were innumerable pairs of slippers, four 
thousand periwigs of every variety, bales of Scotch 
woolen stuffs which nobody within the tropics could 
wear, and many hundreds of English Bibles, which 
neither Spaniard nor Indian could read. Paterson, 
flushed with pride and hope, accompanied the expe- 
dition, taking with him his wife, a comely dame, 
whose heart he had won in London. At length, 
on July 25, the ships sailed out of the estuary of 
the Forth, followed by many tearful eyes and many 
fruitless prayers. The voyage was long and tedi- | 
The adventurers suffered much. 
a scarcity of food; both the bread and meat were of 
bad quality; and before they had proceeded far the 
gentlemen who had fine clothes among their bag- 
gage were glad to exchange embroidered coats and 
laced waistcoats for provisions and wine. On the | 
first of November, under the pilotage of an old buc- 
caneer who knew the coast of Central America well, 
they anchored near the Isthmus of Darien. One 
of the greatest princes of the country soon came on 
board. The courtiers who attended him, ten or 
twelve in number, were stark naked; but he was 
distinguished by a red coat, a pair of cotton drawers, 
and an old hat. He had a Spanish name, spoke | 
Spanish, and affected the grave deportment of a | 
Spanish don. The Scotch appealed to his weak 
side by the present of a new hat, and attempted to 
persuade him that he would do better to trade with 
them than with the Castilians. Soon after the chiefs | 
the expedition went on shore, and took formal | 
possession of the country, which they named Cale- 
donia. The government of the colony was hardly 
organized before the Antilles and all the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico were in a ferment. The new 
settlement was the ol.ject of universal hatred. The 
Spaniards began to fit out armaments; assistance 
was eagerly tendered to them by the French de 
pendencies in the West Indies; the governors of the | 
English settlements prohibited all communication | 
with this nest of buccaneers. | 

Still, in Scotland the success of the colony was 
proclaimed with boundless exultation. Public 
thanks, on this account, were offered in the par- 
ish churches. In every borough bells were rung, 
bonfires were lighted, and candles were placed in 
the windows all night. It was stated and believed 
that the colonists had found rich gold mines, in 
which the precious metal was far more abundant 
than on the coast of Guinea. The mania in Scot- 
land rose to the highest point. Munitions of war | 
and implements of agriculture were provided in large 
quantities. Multitudes were impatient to emigrate 
to the land of promise. In August, 1699, four ships, 
with thirteen hundred men on board, were dispatched 
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by the company to Caledonia. The spiritual care 
of these emigrants was intrusted to divines of the 
Church of Scotland. The chaplains were charged 
by the General Assembly to divide the colonists into 
congregations, to appoint ruling elders, to constitute 
a Presbytery, and to labor for the propagation of di- 
vine truth among the pagan inhabitants of Darien. 
The second expedition, like the first, sailed amidst 
universal acclamation. During the early part of 
September the whole nation was elated by delightful 
dreams of the success of the colony. But before th 

close of that month strange rumors began to prevail. 
It was announced that the settlement from which so 
much had been hoped and dreaded had come to an 
id. The report spread to Edinburgh, but was re- 
ceived there with scornful incredulity. It was de- 
clared to be an impudent lie devised by some En- 
glishmen who envied the rising glory of Caledonia. 
Even the inventor of the fable was named. It was 
confidently asserted that Secretary Vernon was the 
On the fourth of October the story was vehe- 
mently contradicted. On the fifth the whole truth 
was known. Letters were received from New York 
announcing that a few miserable men, with their 
bones peeping through their skin, and hunger and 
fever written in their faces, had arrived in the Hud- 
These were the only survivors of the magnifi- 
The universal grief and dismay may 
be imagined. ‘The directors were filled with rage, 
and uttered the most bitter reproaches upon the be- 
trayers of Scotland. But they themselves were far 
more deserving of blame than the wretches whom 
they had sent to destruction, and whom they now 
reviled for not staying to be utterly destroyed. No- 
thing had happened but what might easily have been 
The company had foolishly taken it for 
granted that emigrants born and bred within ten de- 
grees of the Arctic circle would enjoy good health 
within ten degrees of the equator. Nor had they 
considered how colonists who had never felt the heat 
of a distressing mid-summer’s day could endure the 
labor of breaking clods and carrying burdens under 
the fierce blaze of a vertical sun. They did not re- 
member that such colonists would have to do for 
themselves what English, French, Dutch, and Span- 
ish colonists employed negroes or Indians to do for 
them. It was seldom indeed in that quarter that a 
white man was employed in severe bodily labor. 
But the Scotch settlers at Darien must at first be 
without slaves, and must therefore dig the trench 
round their town, build their houses, cultivate their 
y wood, and draw water with their own 
They could not endure such toil in such an 
atmosphere. Nor were they supplied with suitable 
The yams and plantains did not agree with 
stomachs accustomed to good oat-meal. The flesh 
of wild animals and the green fat of the turtle proved 
an insufficient resource, and provisions were not to 
expected from any foreign settlement. Still 
there were but few deaths during the cool months 
which immediately followed the occupation of th: 
Sut before the vernal equinox the mor 
tality became fearful, gradually rising to ten or 
twelve inaday. Both the clergymen who had ae 
companied the expedition died. Paterson buried hi 
wife, and was himself stretched on his pallet by ar 
intermittent fever. Almost every one was attacked 
The few who were not laid on their beds were yel 
low, lean, feeble, and hardly able to move the sick 
and to bury the dead. The whole community were 
in a panic; death was all around them; and they 
clamored to fly to some less fatal region, while they 
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still had strength to weigh an anchor or spread a sail. | 
The men and provisions were distributed among the | 
ships. The voyage was horrible. Scarcely any | 
Guinea slave-ship ever had such a middle passage. 
Nearly four hundred corpses were thrown overboard | 
from the different vessels before Sandy Hook was in | 
sight. The squalid survivors raged fiercely against 
one another. Charges of incapacity, cruelty, brutal | 
insolence, were hurled backward and forward. Pat- | 
erson was cruelly reviled, and was unable to defend | 
himself. He had been completely prostrated by | 
bodily and mental suffering. He looked like a skele- 
ton; his heart was broken; his inventive faculties | 
and his plausible eloquence were no more; aud he 
seemed to have sunk into second childhood. 

Meanwhile the second expedition reached Darien 
about four months after the first settlers had fled. | 
Instead of findin, a flourishing town, secure fortifi- 
cations, cultivated fields, and a cordial welcome, 
they found only a wilderness. Some feeble attempts 
were made to restore what had perished. But the 
work went on languidly. The stock of provisions 
was scanty. The stewards embezzled a great por- 
tion of it. Factions were formed; plots were laid ; 
and one ringleader of the malcontents was hanged. 
The months immediately following the arrival of 
the new-comers were the coolest and most salubrious 
of the year. But even then the influence of a trop- 
ical sun, shining on swamps rank with dense thick- 
ets of black mangroves, began to be felt. The mor- 
tality was great, and before the summer was far 
advanced it became but too clear that the second 
colony also would have to choose between death and 
flight. The agony of the inevitable dissolution was 
shortened by violence. A Spanish fleet of eleven | 
vessels anchored off the settlement; at the same | 
time an irregular army of all races and colors march- 
ed across the Isthmus from Panama; and the fort 
was blockaded at once by sea and land. Before the 
end of March the Scotch were compelled to surren- 
der; and on the 11th of April they departed with | 
greatly diminished numbers. In little more than 
four months three hundred men out of thirteen hun- 
dred had been swept away by disease. Of the sur- 
vivors very few lived to see their native country 
again. Two of the ships perished at sea. Many 
of the adventurers, who had left their homes flushed 
with hopes of speedy opulence, were glad to hire 
themselves out to the planters of Jamaica, and laid 
their bones in that land of exile. 

The volume closes with an interesting sketch of 
the last days cf William of Orange, who died, with 
characteristic calmness and fortitude, March 8, 1702, 
after a lingering decline of several months. A com- 
plete and excellent index to the whole work forms 
a valuable addition to its contents. 

The American Question in its National Aspect, by 
Evias Prissner. (Published by H. H. Lloyd and 
Co.) The ground is assumed by the author of this 
volume that slavery, so far from being a suflicient 
reason for breaking up the Union, adds new cause, 
new interest, new ties to draw us still more closely 
together. In the course of his discussion he submits 
Mr. Helper’s famous collection of figures and testi- 
monies to a stringent examination, often relieving 
the dryness of his argument by a pungent vein of 
satirical humor. The volume closes with a decided- 
ly belligerent paragraph against rebels, from what- 
ever section they may come, although he is in favor 
of fair compromises with the seceding States. 

Trumps, A Novel, by GrorGe WILLIAM CvRTIS. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The career 





of Mr. Curtis, as a contributor to the popular litera- 
ture of the day, has been a series of such brilliant 
successes that it was no easy task to sustain his 
reputation in a regular novel of fashionable society. 
His warm, glowing pictures of foreign travel, his 
racy sketches of the varieties of American life, his 
keen satires of prevalent social follies, and the 
happy touches with which he has applied his insight 
into the workings of passion and character to the 
purposes of artistic effect, have prepared the public 
for judging his productions by a high standard, and 
exposed him to a rigid tone of criticism, which is 
one of the most flattering honors of authorship. 
But the composition of the present work nobly si 
tains the severest tests. Under the guise of a light 
and airy manner, the experienced eye will discern 
the proofs of singular fidelity of elaboration, an ele- 
vated literary aim, and a minute finish and com- 
pleteness of detail which distinguish the artist from 
the artisan. Gay and sparkling in its external as- 
pect, the novel is evidently the fruit of profound in- 
sight and conscientious adherence to the truth of 
nature, as well as of acute observation and a spon- 
taneous liveliness of humor. The materials are 
drawn from the many-colored exhibitions of fashion- 








| able and commercial life in New York; and they 


are wrought up into a cabinet of portraitures which 
vividly reflect the familiar traits of the original. 


The character-drawing throughout is in admirabk 


tone, salient and effective without exaggeration, with 
scarcely a trace of the effort of composition, but com- 
pleted with the most delicate arrangement of light 


and shade, and presenting a succession of distinct 


pictures, whose identity is preserved with rare skill, 
and free from every approach to dimness and confu- 
sion. The contrasts between Hope Wayne and Amy 


| Waring, the principal female characters of the story, 
show a genuine instinct of dramatic proportions, and 


give an effective relief to the darker features of the 
Each of them presents a lovely example of 
high womanly excellence, and we know not which 
is likely to prove the greater favorite of the reader. 
The Newt family, in all its branches and members, 
have furnished the novelist with an ample store of 
experiences, which he has turne d to the best ac- 
count. The fine, truthful, loving nature of Uncle 
Lawrence, with his noble qualities faintly concealed 
beneath a veil of quaint phrases, and the cool, in 
fact, sublime rascality of Abel, from the time of his 
school-boy days to that of his political triumphs, 


scene, 


are delineated with a bold and vigorous pencil, and 


leave as salient an impression on the memory as the 
personages met with in the intercourses of daily life. 
In the construction and development of the plot Mr. 
Curtis evinces not a little ingenuity, without fall- 


| ing back on too refined and complicated subtleties, 
shrewdly blending frankness with secrecy in fore- 


shadowing the issue, in a manner which keeps curi- 
osity alive, but does not subject it to an excessive 
and discouraging demand. In spite of its popular 
form and brilliant entourage, ‘‘ Trumps” is one of the 
novels which challenge a deliberate and faithful per- 
usal for its full appreciation. It abounds with beau- 
ties which do not reveal their whole power with- 
out study; many of its finest successes are in the 
form of evanescent suggestions, which appeal only 
to the sense of the sympathetic reader; and its fre- 
quent passages of combined wisdom and pathos are 
lost upon the impatient and superficial seeker of 
mere literary entertainment. The volume is illus- 
trated by numerous sketches, of wonderful spirit and 
vigor, by Mr. Hoppin. 











Chitr’'s Easy Chair. 


OME courteous friend of the Easy Chair whis- 
S pers that he is a dreadfully dull old proser, and 
as for the “ Table,” oh my! The “ Drawer” 
with a little contemptuous praise. The “ Foreign 

: our very next neighbor and particular 


escapes 


on 





nd, an Easy Chair whole seas over, as it were, is 
fearfully slashed. The “ Monthly Record of Cur- 
which is one of the most useful works 


rent Events,” 
of recent reference in the country, is ‘* sloppy ;” and 
the ‘‘ Literary Notices” which, with the natural par- 
tialitv of good neighborhood, the Easy Chair, poor, 
simple soul! had always supposed to be singularly 





fair and timely, are, plainly, ‘* bad 
Now this is very serious work. We may all pause, 


therefore, to take breath before we go a step back- 
ward into the body of the Magazine. Whew! how 
the poor contributors catch it, from this courteous 
friend. ‘* Won't there be a s-c-R-E-W-A-U-N-C-H, 


as the rude 
as he beholds good little parlor-boy in ruttled shirt 
enter the Dentist’s door, as depicted by Leech. Un- 
suspecting contributors, shall I let loose a courteous 
friend upon you ? 


neether!” 


street-boy says to his fellow 


Do you wish to hear what is said 
of you and your admirable performances? You, for 
inst William Makepeace Thackeray, are you 
aware that you are *‘run out,” ‘* 
‘“done?” You, also, Charles Dickens, do you know 
that, either in thes 
you may excite ‘‘ Great Expectations” but can not 
them? And you, too, shyest and latest 
Shahrazad (Lane is responsible for the spelling), 
George Eliot by name, but not by nature, why should 
Adam Bede” 


Some courteous friend will 





gone to seed,” and 
columns or those of the Weekly. 
satisfy 
you perpetrate in these pages a newer ** 


or ** Mill on the Floss 2?” 
suddenly—! 





Well: nobody is s t not the hearts of 
other Magas be con hey do not escape the 
same merciless ure all, if 1 may use 


an expression which will undoubtedly exasperate a 
courteous friend, in the same ship. We all 
dreary, stupid, flat, and superficial. 

Good courteous friend, there is clearly a remedy, 
and only one. It had been thought by those who 
are probably the unwise that this was especially 
the era of Magazines; that in columns such as these 
the best men of our time talked with the world, tell- 
ing it stories of every kind, singing songs to it, 
making it laugh, making it cry, and lifting human 
life to a higher flight upon myriad wings of humor, 
counsel, knowledge, imagination, and power. But 
since we learn from you that we are groveling in 
error, and that something different ought to be done, 
dearest Sir—or Madame! (there is the secret sting, 
it may be a Madame!)—why not write a Monthly 
Magazine yourself? 
zine—or the Monthly Magazine of Courtesy—or the 
Courteous Monthly —or a Month’s Courtesy — and 
put into it all the pleasant things that you write to 
the Easy Chair and which he does not put into the 
present Magazine, in which being himself comfort- 
ably installed he superciliously sneers at you, of 


are 


course, and makes mouths at you, and is sarcastic at 
his leisure. 

But your complaint, Sir or Madame, is an old one. 
And since there are plenty of people who pish and 
fret and fume at the weather and at the season and 
at the events of life in general, and privately feel 
that if they had only been consulted a very much 
superior world might have been turned out into 


Call it the Courteous Maga- | 


space, why should we wonder that there is a legion 
who are conscious that they could make the most 
brilliant and profound and humorous of periodical 
journals? No doubt they could. And there is not 
an Editor who would not gladly receive and tri- 
umphantly print their articles if they could only 
be persuaded to send them in to such ramshackle 
Magazines (will a courteous friend bear with the 
homely phrase?) as now rattle up and down the 
world. But probably their Majestic scan not stoop 
to a hackney coach. They will starve magniticently 
at home rather than go to market by such mean 
conveyance, 

Alack! must endure their absence therefore. 
But it is not unlawful to deplore it. Courteous friend, 
since you contemn our luckless company too utterly 
to make one of it—or even to try to make one (for 


we 


you might try and not get in, you know—the en- 
vious malignity of editors being notorious), you can 
console yourself upon the outside with the excellent 
story of the excellent Bubb Doddington, of whom 
Hartley Coleridge (a miserable periodical hack—an 
a 


‘cessory to the wretchedness of modern magazines) 
said that one could not blame him for being a knave 
rather approved his fulfilling the purpose of 
The story is told in that 
lamentably superficial and dull performance which 
disgraces the 653d page of this Magazine, in the 
April number—and this is it. Bubb kept a diary, 
and tried to get and keep an office. One day he re- 
cords: ** Dined at Sir Francis Dashwood’s (/ditor- 
in-chief, as wt were, Find by Lord 
Talbot that we are not likely to come to a union 
( ingli - 
for now the terms they purpose to sign are of a sort 


one 
his creation so diligently. 


eh, Courteous ?). 
s, to get our article accepted, eh, Courteous ?), 


that imply an exclusion of coming into office (article 
he mark, ch, C Now, as no 
good can be done to this country but by good men 
coming into office, it is all over (the Magazines are 


t up to th urteous ?). 


all hopelessly stupid, eh, Courteous ?), and I give up 


all thought of ever being any farther useful to man- 
j ) 


kind!” 

Farewell, courteous Bubb! Will you take with 
you the prosy blessing of a solemn old Easy Chair— 
and the parting tears of the “ Drawer’—and the 
gamesome raps of the ‘‘ Table’—and the sobs of 
‘‘Our Foreign Bureau”"—and the well-meant (at 
least) efforts of our ‘‘ Literary Notices.” Here we 

Good-by, Bubb; we me— 
You are quite right. You'd 
give up all thoughts” of it, and leave the 
world to darkness and Magazines, which, however, 
is flagrant tautology, for are they not identical ? 


all stand, finger in eye! 
me—mean Courteous. 
better *‘ 


Ir was only the other day that, coming down 
Broadway, I met Bland. A few years since there 
was no man better known wpon that street, or more 
welcome in “the halls of fashion,” as I am told by 
those who declare that they have permanently dwelt 
in those halls. According to their report his tall 
and commanding person was always perfectly ar- 
rayed. There was nothing extravagant in his dress. 
It was never in the extreme of the fashien; but it 
struck you as being the ideal that the fashion con- 
templated. His manner was strictly in keeping, 
smooth, sweet, bland, but a trifle supercilious and 
conceited. He was highly accomplished. He had 
profited by college. He was a good scholar: spoke 
several languages well: was a good boxer and fencer, 
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and pulled an oar with the best fellows; and he was 
singularly handsome, having that deep, rich, mel- 
low, tropical darkness of complexion which women 
are said to find irresistible. He was symmetrically 
made in his person. His hands and feet were small, 
his dark hair curled, but not too much; and he 
moved with a grace unusual in men. 

I used to hear of him; for I was of those who see 
the fine houses and the glittering company, who 
hear the music and the pulsing throb of ** the danc- 
ers dancing in tune,” but who hear and see afar off, 
and are, therefore, spell-bound, and dream dreams 
as the beautiful women alight and go up the steps, 
and see visions as they disappear within the door. 
And once I saw him, for even the Manhadoe nobility 
can not compose its balls and parties of unmixed 
blue blood ; and for once, an Easy Chair found itself 
in a ball-room. 

At the very moment that, after making my salu- 
tatory bows to the hostess—do you know her, or don’t 
you go into such society or even hear of it? Mrs. 
Pewter Pans was her name; her husband sold hard 
ware, and was an honest, simple, noble man; but 


she hired Mr. Mapleson to look up the family in the } 
English annals, and to discover and construct the | 


proper coat of arms—and he did discover an entirely 
new one to the great gratification of Mrs. P. P. (1 
know that this is all pure digression, but one does 
lose his head so in really fine society.) 

At the very moment, then, that I turned away 
from Mrs. Pans, I saw Bland smoothly sailing about 
the room with his arm around the waist of the love- 
liest blonde girl I ever saw. It turned out, pres 


ently, that it was no girl at all, but one of the} 


voungest and most charming of married women. 


‘If I have a weakness,” Bland said to a friend in | 
my hearing, as we stood in the supper-room, ‘it is | 
But I learned that it was | 
not exactly so. He did himself injustice ; for his | 


for canvas-back ducks.” 


weakness was for young married women. 
My friends who are familiar (or pretend to be) 
with these things tell me that nothing so surely 


e . . e | 
marks the successful man of society as this prefer- | 
ence for young married women. They say that Bland | 


had reduced it to a science. ‘* Young married wo- 


men,” he held, ‘‘are the true foundation of society. | 
Girls are privates only. They can not originate | 


balls and parties. 
elderly mamma; but that’s not the thing, for then, 
properly speaking, you have no centre of the scene. 
The elderly mamma does it all for the daughter, 
and shows it through all her elaborate toilet and 
manner. The daughter can not, without breathing 
upon the spectator’s sense of entire fitness, carry 
the thing, so to speak, upon her shoulders, white 
and robust as I grant them to be. The thing lags, 
People look at picture-books upon the table. The 
most skillful flirter is annoyed, as he would be on a 


mid-summer stroll by moonlight if the air were | 


chilly. Such balls, I remark, always break up 


early. Ido not mean that the dancing people go | 
home before four o'clock. Not at all; that is the | 


hour at which those people always go home. But 
the proper society—I mean the younger married wo- 
men and the older unmarried men—have retired 
long before. 

‘The young married woman, however,” held 
Bland, ‘‘knows all that the young girl does; and 
she has the greater confidence of larger experience. 
She has more self-possession, and therefore brings 
all her resources into play. But still further, she 


has been married just long enough to feel that im- | 


They may indeed persuade an | 
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perceptible decline of deference in manner which dis 
tinguishes the lover from the husband. I don’t 
mean that husbands are brutes,” added Bland, 
kindly, whenever he discoursed in this vein, ** but 
I do mean that the wife is sensible of something 
—if you choose to express it so—less worshiping 
in the manner of her spouse after the important 
day. 
‘*Do you suppose, now, that a wise bachelor does 
not know this, and use his knowledge to advant- 
age ? A la bonne h ure, We may be bachelors, but 
we are not utter fools. If I see young Mrs, Peii- 
wing Heron, and remember that when she was Se- 
lina de Crump she was the finest and most flattered 
of belles, and reflect that she knows those days are 
gone forever, do you suppose I do not know how 
pleasant it will be to her to have the glory of those 
days renewed ? 1/l if Mungo Park was over- 
come by the rude songs of those mid-African mo- 
thers who treated him so tenderly, what would have 


been the effect upon him of hearing the songs of 
his own nursery? Well, I am that African mo- 
ther improved, for I sing to MungoHeron the so1 
that were sweetest of all.” 

At this point in Bland’s discourse the friends of 
morality and domestic peace were wont to ask him 





if he thought his views did not tend directly to the 
destruction of the happiness of families. 

‘To tell the strict truth,” he answered, ‘‘ there 
is that danger. But that ought to be understood 
by all parties. If Periwing doesn’t mind my com- 
ing to his house and being very friendly with his 
wife, why on earth should I mind it? Isn’t he 
competent to guard his own fireside ; or shall I cal 
| nyse If Emeritus and Bachelor Professor of the s¢ 
| ¢ urity of young spouses ?” 

So Bland rattled on. There was not a young 
man in the higher circles (I am told) who was not 
proud to be mentioned or spoken to by him. He 
of 


every kind are con parative. The Duke of Monaco 


| was a kind of club autocrat. But then royalties 





was a duke, and if you lived in Monaco it was an 
extremely pleasant thing to be intimate at the pal- 
ace. “ The world” is as many people as you meet. 
| It is your neighborhood. If you are the cock of 
your partic lar walk, isn’t that enough ? 

Perhaps Bland despised his own constitueacy a 
little. But still he ruled it absolutely. He would 
| probably have been actually unable to walk up 
Broadway with a shabbily dressed man, and his 
subjects shared his inability. It is not that he did 
not see the moral shame of the thing, but he could 
not doit. It was out of the question. 

Bland is still a bachelor, and younger men stand 
in his old shoes. He is no longer devoted to Mrs, 
Heron, who will soon reappear as the matron of her 
| lovely daughters. He belongs to the Union Club 
now; and you may see him (I am told) almost 


j . ; : 
any fine spring afternoon standing at one of the 


| great windows looking upon the Avenue. The girls 
do not flush as they pass. The kinder hearted 
among them pity him, if they see him. Pity Ed- 
| ward Bland! It is not a particular, but a most gen- 


eral pity; the same universal Christian compassion 

they feel for all the men of that club. 
| But as I passed Bland and thought of all these 
things, I remembered that we were contemporaries ; 
and as I curiously looked at his crow’s-feet and his 
thinning hair, I thought of some other people not a 
hundred miles from where I stood, and mentally re- 
solved to advise them not to look out of club win- 
dows upon fine spring afternoons, lest pretty girls 
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should pity; and not to walk leisurely in Broadway, ‘‘ Now you see what all this palaver about popu 
lest Easy Chairs should moralize. lar rights and the duty of a people to govern them- 
_— selves comes t cried } You have killed poor 

Aut humane and patriotic efforts, whatever they | old Bomba, one of our friendly allies, with whom 





A 
may be called and wherever they may arise, shall | we had sacred treaties which vou despised ; and now 























have the hearty attention, and, if they be t wolves | you are periling the rights of his worthy and 
in sheep's clothing, or plans of the Reverend Stig- | suc whom God preserv 
gins and Chadband kind, or the cheap antil He did not her He has fo d a Society 
morality of the eminent and extended house of Peck Pecksniff and the R 1 Stig sand Mr. Chad 
niff and Company, they sl also the cordial | band have put forth a progra f The idea of 
ympathy and co-operation of the Easy Chair. popular liberty and self-government, they declare, 
On the other hand, the combinations of ins | is a melancholy delusion; and it is a delusi i which 
and Pecksniffs, for whatever fine sounding purpose, | has been fostered by eloquence and song. They 
ought to be received with the profound contempt of that it is written in stories; it is whispered in 
every honest Easy Chair and of all decent people. | | ids; it tl lers in sermons; it pleads in lec 
This sort of combination may suppose it deceives the | tures; it is the breath of life am the most civil 
public, but common charity requires that it be w i 
deceived. Now, then, here is old ksniff, has 


been trading to Naples for the 
thi r 


years, and a very pretty thir 
His business has doubtless be« 











esty, and he has had all the « of 
the metropolis. He was up bl 
terms with the late Bomba, and h ied 
1 at all eff ympath; 1 
» of the Neapolitans, or their relief from t 
tyranny of their wretched tyrant If an 
orator turned a period with the woes of Naples—if a 
minister hoped that the patriot hopes of the soutl 
of Italv might be fulfilled—Pecksniff sneered and 
scolded and swore, and asked, in a great rage, whether 
the treaties of the United States with friendly for 
eign powers could not restrain the foul mouths « ; 
public talkers, who insulted their country by sayi hat t idy aim of huma iety every where 
that a popular system of government would be bet hould be the greatest good of the greatest number 
ter for Naples than the placid reign of Bomba. ind where ¢ irth, pertinently ask Pecksnitf and 
Meanwhile the whole world waked up to tl Company, would our worthy friend and ally Bom- 
Italian struggle. Old Bomba, the target ofa H balino be then ? 
contempt, shook in his shoes. Every noble hear We propose, then, they continue, firmly and per- 
was interested to see the light of liberty shi istently to oppose this monstrous mistake, fraught 





We 
alors of 
5“ We, 
t people 


throughout that land, as every where else in tl with untold evils, « 
world. In our own country, especially, the « 








idea of whose whole system is freedom, there was a | T Street, 





who ju 
] ’ 


while, with that regard fo f 


universal sympathy ie people of England, 
tional rights which is always the characteristic of | in England; and the still astuter body of religious 
our people, that sympathy showed itself only in the | men who resolved, first, tha 
most cordial and unanimous expression of good-will | ern the earth, and second, that they were the saints ; 
for the Neapolitan people, and an equally distinct | and under the sanction of these great exemplars we 








and emphatic opinion of Bomba. Then was heard propose to show that the people of Naples have come 
the lamenting and dissonant Providentially into the hands of our friend and ally 
the hoarse cry of the contracts Bombalino; that it is a great, yea, a stupendous 
set in eloquent scorn, bawli trust; that those people are ignorant and supersti 
camp in the Revolution, ‘* Bee is, and require his fe ing care of love and mer- 


tently anxious upon his seliis} 
say 


whole country was suffering fc : 
Pecksniff insisted that we had no right to do thi 





, | } H 
to train them for the heavenly realm. 
P. and Company continue, our d 


Bombalino is willing to take the 








thing; that Bomba was a man and a brother, ar vernil 1 for their rh 
knew his own business much better than we did; |, why she v 1? Bombalino 
and that, if we kept up this hue and ce bout poy cedes to us Americans the right of governing our- 
lar liberty, openly sympathizing wi le who , selves; why should we not equally concede to him 








would gladly upset our ally and friend, t f 

Naples, then we should rue the day; for Sorrento | we justify before Heaven our cond 
oranges would advance from three to six, or—sinc Bombalino that we disapprove of his system? If 
we could not tell what a just Providence might not we wickedly persist in so doing, we may |! 

do to punish us—to eight and ten cents a piece. | not only that oranges will go up to ten and possibly 
Suppose, then, said Pecksniff, we mind our own | twelvecents apiec 1 consideration which we choose 


ie King of | the right of governing the Neapolitans? How can 
luct in saying to 


sure 








r to suppress in our public Buncomb programme which 
that humanity 


business and let Bomba manage his own a > 

But when Garibaldi descended upon Sicily amidst is intended to catch gudgeons—b 
the applause of the world, and generous men every | and religion themselves will be affected by that ex- 
where hailed a hero whom History would love to pression. Doesn't Bombalino rule in Naples? Would 
honor with Washington, Pecksniff shook his head h re if divine Providence di 
in the extremity of rage and futile fury. And is it not an arrogant interference with Provi- 











not ordain it ? 
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dential arrangements for us to insinuate that our | 
worthy friend and ally Bombalino ought not to do | 


precisely as he is doing? Have there not always 
been kings in Naples? Are they not a part of the 
Providential development of that section of the 
world? By what blasphemy, then, do we declare 
that Bombalino ought not to rule there? Is it for 
us to accuse him? Are we such models of moral 
and political excellence that we should hector him ? 
Let us look at home. Let us sedulously contem- 
plate our own beams, and leave the Neapolitan 
God, in his own good time and way, will 
work out his purposes, All that we have to do is 
to buy cheap and sell dear—a remark which is not 
intended for the public programme, and which had 
better not be repeated. 

This is the substance of the Prospectus of Peck- 
sniff and Company. It seems to be addressed to the 
conscience of the country, but it is really intended 
for the Neapolitan market. For it is well known 


motes. 


that the loyal subjects of Bombalino declared that, | 


if this general expression of sympathy with Gari- 
baldi and popular freedom continued in this country, 
they would cut off the supply of oranges and bring 
us to reason. 

You poor foolish old Pecksniff! do you suppose 
that this kind of thing isn’t perfectly understood ? 
You don't know much; but did you never hear of 
Mrs. Partington, who tried to mop up the Atlantic 
Ocean? or of King Canute, who ordered it down? 
or of King Xerxes, who had it well scourged and 
thained? Do you believe in material forces and not 
in moral ? 
the rising sea, but that vou may dam advancing 
civilization? What is the substance of political 
history from the beginnir Why, simply the 
clearer perception of individual rights, and the at- 
tainment and security of more and more of them for 
every individual. And every decade shall see more 
of those rights confessed and obtained. 





Do you think that you can not suppress | 


Just in the | 


degree of their prevalence and permanence shall you 


have an easy market, Pecksniff, and cheap oranges. 
You may wisely try to suppress the sunrise, and set 
day back to night; but the developing genius of 
civilization, writing in the various forms of human 


happiness that peace in this world is proportioned to | 
justice, will possibly not attend to the splenetic | 


snorts of Pecksniff and Company, who offer for sale 
—cheap for cash, or approved indorsed notes—a large 


lot of fresh Naples oranges, and ditto, ditto, stale | 


twaddle, 





Tuere is no reason why the name of Pecksniff 


should suggest that of Gunnybags, nor does it nec- | 


essarily do so. 


the programme, and he declined. 

“Yes, Sir,” remarked Mr. Gunnybags, energetic- 
ally, “I decidedly declined! I said: Pecksniff, we 
are old friends, and we are both merchants. I do 
not asperse your motives, and I am very sure you 
will respect mine. Now, we have been acting to- 


But Solomon Gunnybags tells the | 
Easy Chair that overtures were made to him to sign 


gether a long time andin many ways. But although | 


Iam a merchant, Iam alsoa man. I heard one of 
the stevedores on one of my ships say one day that 
God has, somehow, fixed things so that a man can 
afford to do right. Now, Pecksniff, perhaps I haven't 
always thought so; I know that I haven't always 
acted so. But even I must draw the line some- 
where. I have done a good many things to keep 
matters quiet. I've shut my eyes a good deal ; yes, 
and as far as that goes, I've tried to shut my heart 











too. I love protits, I believe you know, Pecksniff, 
quite as well as any man; but I'll be—whipped if I 
can go every thing. I can’t sleep easy if I know 
I have done any thing to keep down the poor Nea- 
politans who are trying so hard to get up. They 
want a fair, popular, constitutional government; 
and I don’t see why they haven't as good a right to 
it as we have, or as any body has—do you, Peck- 
sniff? Do you, I say? 

‘Then I stopped, Sir: I looked him square in the 
face. Hesmiled. You know his smile, don’t you ? 
By Jupiter! he asked me what on earth had come 
over me. He asked whether I was losing my wits, 
He said, ‘Why, Gunnybags, this won't do. That 
sort of talk is very well for Garibaldi-sympathy 
ings, but it won't work practically ; leave it 
isters and religious newspapers, Gunnybags. 


‘*T had but one word to say: ‘Mr. Pecksniff, I 
should like to be a rich man; but if the condition of 
my riches should be the scoundrelly injustice which 
has been the rule of government in Naples for years, 
I hope I should be brave enough to be poor; I don’t 
know that I should—but I hope so. Good-morning, 
Mr. Pecksniff!’” 

That is certainly good for Solomon Gunnybags. 
If he can hold out, he will be something more than 
He will show that a rich mer- 
chant may be also a man of the largest human sym- 
pathies—a man who believes that peace is the flower 
of justice. And a merchant who does not believe 
that is in a bad way. 

Yes—and do you know what the excellent Peck- 
sniff, with the creamiest aspect, would ask? — 
‘* What is Justice ?” 

Isn’t there something of an echo or a reminder in 
those words ? 





a rich merchant. 


Last spring the Easy Chair chatted all one month 
about the pictures at the National Academy rooms. 
This year there is no occasion. The rooms are there, 
the pictures are there, the good-will is there; but 
the will is better than the works, and the verdict 
upon the exhibition must be, “ Very, very poor.” 

And yet this must not be taken to include all. 
There are beautiful and promising pictures. Some 
old names have made a new mark. Some portraits 
are as fine as have ever been in the rooms. Gray 
has a picture of an old man which is admirable. It 
is the best head he has ever exhibited, mellow, vig- 
orous, and poetic. Near by is a work by W. H. 
Furness, a name new to our catalogue. It is a most 
conscientious portrait. Every part is faithfully felt 
and studied, and the impression produced is one of 
profound confidence, not only in the picture as a 
likeness, but in the painter as an artist. There is 
no haste, no slur, no dodge any where in the work; 
and there are not many men in the country—there 
are very few—who can paint a portrait of such uni- 
form excellence. A little more brilliancy and vigor 
of color would improve it; but an Easy Chair makes 
even such a criticism with deference. 

Page's picture, one of the largest in the gallery, 
Dolce Far Niente, is clearly the work of a great 
painter, It is not altogether pleasing as a picture. 
It wants symmetry, composition, unity, and there 
are parts which are positively unpleasant, not from 
sentiment, but from execution. The child, for in- 
stance, huddled up in the fore-ground, seems to have 
no bones in his body. It is a gelatinous child. But 
there are two most striking points in the work—its 
perfect fidelity to the detail of the Campagna peas- 

















ant, and its color. Still it is not a picture. It rep- 
resents certain people as they undoubtedly appear 
but a pi is a representation of nature through 
the imagination of the painter. If aman puts brush 
e table, is 


ation not ne ssary 10 





‘ture 


to canvas and represents perfectly a pine 
that a picture? Is i 1 ‘ 
painting a picture? Of course there is a kind of Sir 
Charles Eastlake imagination which has hitherto 
prevailed in pictures of Campagna life, a 
but simply tolerable, 
ist possible, 





distinctly not what is required 
ot tobe endured. It is } 
that because one man paints pretty 





and n 
things and calls 
does not follow that there is 
spirit as the poetic. 

But we will not try to settle just now w 
isnot. This one of Page’s cer , 
poetic truth lies in the faithful representa- 
» object; for the 
» prevailing impression of Italy, 


id, hopeless sadness of the ¢ 


them poe tic, it 


ta nic 
ta pic- 


ture is or inly shows 


how mu 
tion of 


18 





same pensiveness which 
and « spec 





impagna a 
nosphere and feeling of tl . 
» descriptions of the Campagna by Beckford, and 
Hans Christian Andersen, rise involuntarily to 





your mind if you have never seen it. But if you 
have, then you know as you look that Page has seen 
it too. 


“The splendid tumult,” says Beckford, in his 1 
mantic Sketches of Italy, “is passed away: silene 
and desolation remain. Dreary flats thinly scattered 
over with ilex, and barren hillocks crown 
itary towers, were the only objects we perceived 


several miles. Now and then we passed a fi 


ill-favor 








1 sheep stragzling by the way’s side near a 
ruined sepulchre, just such animals as an ancient 
would have sacrificed to the Manes. Sometimes we 
crossed a brook, whose ripplings were the only sound 
which broke the general stillness, and observed the 





rds’ hut 
pedestals and marble friezes. 





son its banks, propped up with broken 


I entered one of them, 


whose owner was abroad tending his herds, and be- 
gan writing upon the sand and murmuring a mela 


choly song. Perhaps the dead listened to me from 
their narrow cells. The living I can answer for: 
they were far enough removed.” 

“Tecan not boast of having made any discoveries,” 
he adds further on, “nor of sending you any novel 
intelligence. You knew before how perf tly the 
environs of Rome were desolate, and how completely 
the Papal Government contrives to make its sub 
jects miserable.” 








But 


This was eighty years ago. the truth of 
statement is not yet antiquated. 

Pictures that beguile you into pensive meditation 

must be poetic, must they not? Suppose, then, 


that we plant the Easy Chair before this Volce Far 
Niente, and abandon ourselves to reverie. 


Our Foreign Bureau. 


had somewhat to say last month of the 
sath of M. Murger, a favorite litterateur of 


TE 
W: ) 
Paris ; it was a sad story and an old story ; and now 
this paper, which is to come to your eye with the 
pleasant flowers of May, we open with a death story 
again. 

On the 20th of February an old gentleman of 
sixty-nine, active, brisk, who seemed scarce turned 
of fifty, and whom you might have taken for a dap- 
per tradesman of the Boulevard St. Martin, called 
a cab in the streets of Paris, and ordered the cocher 
to drive him to the house of M. Maquet. Arrived 


OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 
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cou 


ntleman 


hman found tl 1 
cht and breathing with difliculty. He 











summoned the nearest s¢ and the po- 
man in turn summon t physician ; 

but before the physician co fi i 

was too late—t old gentl ad ; 

found his address about h ied the body 

hom It was M. Scribe. : 
On the 22d of February his funeral was cek 

with great pomp in the Church of San Roqu 

na was | K ail catalalq 

dened tl i ra wax-lights 

bl lu city council was present ; 





represented ; generals, and 
lipl t 1 itors, 


authors, and musicians, and diplomats, and s 
ur which gathered 











to th r of M. Scri 

Hle was not a great man, | in i sely suc- 
cessful « Every where in Europe his name was 
known: there is not a ¢ f the world, indeed, 
whe French civilization has carried a love for 
Ir ch vaud ill is it alwa s ra ippre- 
ciation of French es7 or tl ost ial knowl- 
lve of operatic music, but the 1 of M. Scribe 
us become familiar iv ure those, of good crit- 

ility t who sneered at |! as a machine- 

writer, whose langu ri! to eloquence, 
whose stvle was never ¢ ted or ¢ pur but 
still the 1 t fact is patent, tl he v the author 
of four hundred various which pon the 
whole, ha tter sati 1 the popular want, had 
greater vog 1 insured larger pecunia uccess 
than the dramatic writings of any otl living author, 
M. Scribe did not write less well because he wrote 
so much ; he was a man who s ied always, except 
in rare ij s, to work up to th pmost level 
of his cay t Phere are far higher levels of dra- 
matic capacity in France, but never o even 
ind unvarvi Of esprit he hada s and 
umple flow; it bubbles every where, sparkles, flashes, 
is gone: but of the wit which i cisive, trenchant, 
not to be forgotten, he had 1 r any Nowhere, 
in all the four hundred piec is there a thought 
which startles a man, as it were from a doze, and 
which fires some long train of suggestion and in- 
quiry 

He alwar red straicht. 1 
he could s i ind del 









deftly turned plot, rare scenic 

cleverness of language, harm 
piquane of detail, and the 

Franee so sure to gai ict 

all h dertook 


do, and he did it. 
Scribe did not probe such human ulcers rather 
inder the Paris air so deeply as Balzac would have 


done, yet he knew how they looked; he told us how 
they looked ; he treated them in his badina 
perticial way most deftly: but he never 
one; he never let the black blood 
the bottom of them. He never 

or me my motive, with a disti 


motive, 


av e-) 
nay, -Y, 


cured 


yu your 
ctness that 
made genius can 


command; but vet he had a rare 


us pause—a distinctness that only 
tact for seizing 
upon what we might call the average human mo- 

1 in this way he represented the average 
thought, and the average wit, and the average hope 


tive; ar 





ft 





7 
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of those who listened to him, or who read him. Yet | we said yesterday, that half the purchase-money only is 
to be paid down, and the other half according to your con- 
venience, even by monthly installments if you like, co that 
y nay scarcely feel that you are paying any thing; it 
of a colossal fortune. agreed that our old furniture shall be valued at 
When, about the year 1836, he was elected to the | 0?°* and that you ¥ “~ take here after only such articles 
Academy, there was aj sieen-sahins in the journ ils: cages — 4 me cs = te ag ote be pe pen ear 
he was only a literary trickster, a deft master of | ext day if you so wish. It is with pain I confess that I 
plots, a snapper up ¢ f everyday intrigue ; and so } leave Montalais, which I have inhabited fi ra quarter of a 
he was, but in his special province he outshone all “pce ide and “ee I have passed twenty-five of the most 
: : laborious and, at the same time, the most agreeable, years 

the rest. He phi to, graphed the life around him f my life. But my regret is diminished by the thought 
befor yet photog = were known; with marvel that, thanks to my illustrious successor, Montalais, w) 
I have so much loved, will become a hist rical | resi lence, 
and will never be fo Accept, Monsieu 


for all, he was far more than an average man, else 
he would never have been academician or the builder 
] 











ous intrepidity and industry he seized upon the thou- 





sand minor details which made up the vrarse n blan €: | chal, the assurance and respectf iL ‘ 1- 
so that, far away as you may be, a play of Scribe’s | tion, LvuG f the French Acade 
takes you back to Paris—its surprises, its equ- } 

ques, its schemes, its splendors, its prettinesses, its IIave we dwelt too long upon the memory of a 


littlenesses, its drift—as the pages.of no other French | play-writer, who has amused millions and accumu 
author can do. He pours its very atmosphere round | lated millions, and who died the other day (as we 
you, so that you seem to hear the yr ep feet of | said) in a street cab? Passons, 

the grisettes, and the careless tramp of the soldiery, 
and the coy opening of salon doors, a1 d the rustling We take 1 
of brocade curtains, and piquant repartee ; and you | Paris to the quick; it ie had its pulsations far as 
seem to see the lithe figures of Paris women the Dardanelle and there are merchants of Stam- 
exquisite harmony of color and Boivin’s gloves, and | boul who shud dered when they read the brief an- 
feet neatly chaussévs —the glitter of Paris lights, | nouncement in the Paris papers that M. Mires, the 


ker, was arrested, and at Mazas au secret. 


»now the affair Mires. It has touched 


i 
} 





and the easy swaying of the ? aris crowds, and the | Jewish ba 
sable plumes that n od over the Paris dead. | Mires wasamoney-dealer at Bordeaux, we believe, 

he income | up to the time of the Revolution of 1848, He was 
ty | counted a shrewd financier (some said unscrupulous 


In pay for what he did, Scribe enjoyed t 
of a prince. Twenty years ago he received thir )5 
thousand dollars a year from his plays; and his | it is certain that he had no national influence or 
revenue has increased largely since. lis invest- | reputation. But taking advantage of the revulsion 
ments were in houses and lands. One of his coun- | in the value of property which attended upon the 
try estate » sold shortly before the Crimean war | stirring times of révolution, he speculated largely 
to the Marshal St. Arnaud. We give acharacteris- | and successfully. He established himself at Paris; 
tic letter which he wrote the Marshal at that time: | he won the contidence of those new courtiers who 
had position without money; he interested himself 

‘Moxsteve LE MARECHAL. is vieit | argely in the design for improving the port of Mar- 
the council assembled for domestic deliberati n, and the seilles; he flattered the ministerial hangers-on ; he 








“ Montatats, May 4, 1 











personage whom you so justly style the * Minister of the | gave brilliant dinners; he loaned money freely ; he 
nterior,’ my fe, nedthe debate. She entir rreed | . e sa.” . 
Int ni bg re -2 spicier rnp nade magnificent risks and as magnificent escapes ; 





with y that, as ¢ of business, we must ¢ 
leave out of the account the fact that this merely plea 


wns 00,000 franc 





1 
ure | he came to be chief patron of half the new enter 
prises of Paris; he was pre sident of the consolidated 
company of French railways (Caisse Générale des 
Chemins de Fer); his pretty daughter of eighteen, 





property cost u 
we should f * money expended upon it from 
fancy or caprice ut at the same time she observes that 
the outlay, which has really augmented the value, should | ; 7 J > 2 
be taken into consideration; that the building hewn out | with a dot of a million, became Princess de Polignac 
of the reck, which now forms the stables, coach-house, | (she would have been cheap at less) ; all the moneyed 
rranaric “ 2 et 30.000 fra ss iat | ° . . . y 
oe rooms, cost 30,000 tranes; that | World talked of Mires; and Mires had negotiated the 
the kitchen garden d park, | <% x 
» perch, 7. ¢. 1000 francs the acre, | new Turkish loan, so that the hopes of the Levant 
folly it was, 50,000 francs, but that they are | and of the Crescent rested upon the shoulders of 
mestly worth half the money; that 150,000 | yrirog 
e original property, added to 30,000 franes for |” man . P ‘ 
10,000 francs for additional land, amounts to | , But, as we said, the other day Mires was arrested. 
200,000 franes, which is the sum we ked for | The bubble has burst. The game is played out, 
M ntalais ; and my Minister of the Interior argu ‘ad with in | and there are shrewd suspicions that public investi- 
reducing that price at once of our own ac ( thor . om 6 ° . i. 
pene in $ "160,000 francs we we pre sce Saeh, | gation, if it be permitted, will present the Prince 
reasonable, and loyal manner, which you sieur le | Jerome and the Count de Morny, if not Walewski, 
Marechal, better than any one else, must appreciate. My | unde r very — yleasant lights. 
excellent minister also eaye, and your notary will confirm | The guarded silence of the Paris papers, and even 
her assertion, that the upset price of a real estate is always |. : 2 ‘ 
attract bidders : | of the Paris corre spondents of the Belgian papers, is 
|}a curious and piquant circumstance. There were 
those who knitted largely from the same skein with 


Mires and who are not at Mazas. 

































put at less than the real value in order to : 
and that if Montalais were put up in three lots at 14 
francs, would fetch by auction a th iore, just 

happened only three d go in the » of No. 34 Rue 
de Provence, which beir al up at 250,000 francs, was 


knoc 1 




















lown for 100,000 francs in the teeth of our notary, 
M. Wasselin, who had offered on our account as mucl 
Oe MW fr ce , ife add * er, ha eu 
380,000 francs, My wif adda, m reover, t iat the t niver will the mistaken old man who wears the tiara go? 
al rise in the value of every description of property, and 

the unheard of prosperity of affairs in general, is « wing to | Will the Church yield, or will the E mpire i 2 Will 
the events of December 2, of which Monsieur le Maréchal | the sixteenth century yield to the nineteenth, or 
was to a great extent the glorious autho and that he can | the nineteenth vield to the challenge of the Old? 

not ¢ mal lain of any augmentation of which he is the cause. | — t aes cael on a ol ess, 
For all these reasons, Monsieur le Mar chal, the unani- | he whole affair is as pretty as a problem in chess 
mous opinion of the council is that our proposal of 160,000 | and will very likely have some such sudden and un 
francs was really equitable, and that we must abide by it, | expected checkmate—if it be not stalemate already. 


hoping that your amiable and charming Minister of the . * > lines the t 
aot vier will deton to take into consideration all the rea. | Let us emphasize with a few lines the position of 
sons hereinbefore urged. It will always be understood the parties. 





Mires gives place to the papal question. Where 
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OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 


[he imposing Romish Head of the Church is 
run off from his Italian possessions by a republican 
Italian army, which can not wrest from him the po- 
litical rights it claims: a French re- 
publican army, with effervescent r ligious zeal, 
brings back the Holy Father to his palace, and with 


straightway 


sharp bayonets pricks down all obtrusive Italian re 
publicanism. 
+} 


Presently (after the interval of a few years) the 
Italian love of liberty breaks out in a new place and 
in new form; and is aided by a French army, which 


Battles are fought 
1 half of Italy 
( by its ap 
to vic ld some 
fully 


make 


is Imperial now, and democratic. 


and won (among them Solferino); a1 
to choose h 


is fre 
pointed ministers, appeals to the P« 
of old prerogative—t 
what is lost (as Bologna and F* 
ict with the young and 


federal comp 


rown king. F: 





what his 





grace 
rrara), and 
exultant power 


of the new Italy. But the Pope, through Antonel- 
li, whines an appeal, which, strangely enough, is 
heard most graciously in France itself; and an army 


Vendear the Re 


of gallant 





ided by 

















publican Lamoricitre, u the Pope and 
lose ; lose i 

Still, however, other Fr » order 
in Rome, and defend R ve of 
liberty. Then comes the 1 con 
quests; and the Papal power s ks and shivers 
within its little paddock, picketed by the constant 
French bay onets. 

The Imperial appeal to the Pope now is—to yield 
all temporal power, and « al authority 





admitted by all good Catholi 
geous state as ever by a revenue which shall come 
from Europé he garden 

fhe Imperial pamphlet puts the matter in one 
form, and the Imperial speech of Prince Jerom 
(which you will have read) puts it in another and 
The argument of both lie 


] 


in the narrative and its French color ; 


s,and kept in as gor 
of Romagna. 


instead of t 


more trenchant shape. 





have kept in our abstract. 

But even in France there is a large party 
rallies to the side of the decayed Papal power, as 
against the a 
which can marshal an army, although it 
in plots. It embraces all old Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and four-fifths of such intrepid priests as 


which 


Imperial advisers; it is m 





are true to their vows and the Church establishment. 
There is good rhetoric and flaming rhetoric on both 


sides: instance, De la Guerroniére and the learned 
Bishop of Orleans; but the inexorable logic of 





nd the gravitation of all such earnest thought 
as is pressed home by action, sets one way only ; 
and that way is not the Papal way. Irishmen and 
Papish bulls and decayed French nobles of the stamp 
of La Rochejacquelin, have their excellences and 
their force; but they can not crowd back the lithe 


young Italy into the dark again. 


powe 


A KEEN scholar, such as England could boast but 
few of, has latterly passed away in the person of 
Rev. John William Donaldson, one time 
ter of the Grammar-School of Bury St. Edmund’s, and 
the author of “‘The New Cratylus.” We Ameri 
cans have all gone through Bury Sc. Edmund’s, and 
stopped at the “‘ Angel” with Mr. Pickwick and Sam 
Weller. We have all been parties to that night- 
scene in the garden of the young ladies’ boarding- 
school, where ‘‘Sam” gave his master ‘‘a leg” over 
the brick wall, and where the gallant Pickwick took 
the rheumatism that kept him two or three days at 
the ‘‘Angel:” and now Bury St. Edmund's comes 


head-mas 


ght like the echo « 
i ry of Dr. Donaldsor 
was a rare and ripe scholar—a half h 


r tho 
—with th 





ntoo 


st 





ious matters (his heresy is embodie« 


book of ** Jasher”), so that he gave u 
and devoted hims¢ 
better s 
ration and phil 

} 





church preferment, 





thusiasm worthy of a 


field of classic exp] 
He was a good ty] 


think wearily in lil 


cau 








of only among schoolmasters: wh 
eulogy are written at last—with el 
language which nobody reads 


WE name, in this connection, the recent decease 
of another English literary notability, wh is un 
known upon the American side of the wat because 


ip 
it gives occasion for introducing a galli 
tion of the British ‘*‘ Church gift 

Dr. Bandinel was the librarian of th 
Oxford, to which office he succeeded from the un- 


der 


system 





librarianshi 














quality in a courtes idded to critical 
skill. In Christmas last he retired upon a pension ; 
but Dr. Bandinel also held the ‘‘living” of Haugh- 
ton-le-Skern hose rectory » tl ift of the 
Bishoy f Du is W h £1 ) a year As 
Haughton is only a village of 1000 inhabitants, th 
vccomplished Dr. Bandinel did not of « waste 
his parts in parochial service ther The 1300 
pounds, | led to t Lb 1 pension, 
ust ha ade the old itleman quite comfort 
ible. 

This Haugl le-Skerne i irtoala town 
of Darlington, containing a population of 15,000, 
vhich three cl hes with three incum 
who divide among them less than £600 a year 
happened, therefore, that 1 the death of Dr. I 


. | ) 
1 people of Darlington appealed t 
1 certain Dr. Villiers) to alienate a 
nue of Haughton for 








bn an district in Darlington; but 
bishop, piously commendi the ardor of the poor 
Darlington curates, is sorry he ca and light 


way bestows the Haughton living and its 1300 
| Mr. Cheese, just 

rned of twenty-five, and a nice young man. 
Whereupon the saucy Saturday Re > gives the 

bishop this pretty and well-deserved puff: 

‘Nobody says that Mr. and Mrs. Cheese should 
not have their bread it] ipa’ hands: but what peo 
that no crumbs fall to the clerical 
Lazari of Darlington. And if the bishop chose to 
mily 


on-in-law, 








fis 





ple complain o 





defy public opinion, and to stick to his own fa 
interests, we say, merely as writers, that there 
no oceasion to drop so much greasy cant over what, 

ter 
tial, thorough worldly job—a mere matter of busi- 
Let it stand for what it is worth 
1; do not tell us that it is an instance of 

We do not enlarge upon the common- 
A bishop of any sense and 
ssion by 


was 





ait 





all, is only a good, straightforward, substan 


ness, —a business 
transactior 
ily zeal. 
places of this affair. 
judgment would have inaugurated his ac 





an act of something less than this stupendous folly. 
It 


op to 





is, at least, an error in judgment for a new bish 
give the very best and the very first living to 
ason or son-in-law. It is a still greater inconven- 
ience if the talented, pious, and active your r centle- 
man so preferred over the whole clergy of the dio- 
is an entire stranger to it, and has only been, 
as the newspapers tell us, three orders, 
But the greatest blunder of all is to defend a very 





cese 


years in 





1 
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commonplace, a very and awkward, 
very scandalous stroke of business, by unctuous af- 
fectation of sympathy with the poor clergy of Dar- 
lington and the good cause, and the paternal inter- 
est in so good a man whom the good bishop is con- 
tent to leave to starvation. Mr. Cheese, in purple 
and fine linen, with a spacious mansion, pleasant 
grounds, and thirteen hundred a vear, is quite a suf- 
ficient instance of apostolic piety without the horri- 
ble blunder of referring to Mr. Minton’s services, and 
the satisfaction that would gladden the large and 
warm episcopal heart ‘to hear so good a man had 
his stipend increased.’ "——/Punch also has a charac- 
teristic and telling fling at ‘the Durham Cheese.” 
The bishop, rosy and well-fed, as becomes his eccle- 
siastical dignity, is presented with a fat Stilton be- 
fore him, over which he is inverting a bottle, labeled 
** £1300.” To him comes, hat in hand, a poor cler- 
gyman, in shabby coat and patched shoes. ‘I am 
exceedingly sorry, dear brother in the Church,” 
the comfortable bishop to the needy clergyman ; 
“but you see I have not a drop left for you. / 
have poured it all into my Checse.” The bottle is 
patently empty, but the excavation in the cheese 
seems quite capable of holding the 
eral more. 


coarse 


says 


” 


Apropos of this same subj: 
we cuta couple 


ct of Church livings, 
of illustrative paragraphs from a 
late London paper; they would make texts for ser- 
mons: 

“NEXT PRESENTATION for SALE—rectory of Shere- 
ford, near Fakenham, Norfolk; present incumbent aged 
eighty-nine in April next. Agricultural population about 
100. Net income about £260. No parsonage house. —For 
further particulars apply to,” etc., ete. 

* ADVOWSON for SALE 





with early possession. Good 





county, small population, and a net income of £300 per 
year. Church and house in perfect order. Principles sound 
Church.—Apply to,” etc., ete. 


And vet again this, as showing a singularly modest 
disposition in the claimant, who is yet ‘* not averse” 
to a mention of his distinguished relations: 

* A CLERGYMAN (married) of Evangelical, but mod- 
erate views, highly connected, both on his wife's side and 
his own, of much experience, with the highest testimonials 





and references, an attractive preacher, with thorough 
knowledge of vocal and instrumental music, desires an 
INCUMBENCY, Having no Church patronage in his 


family, and his relations, thongh with much interest as 

Earls, Barons, and Baronets, being averse to ask favors, 

he is induced to thia attempt to obtain a Parish of his own. 
Address, Rev. M., 27 Duke Street, St. James's, 8. W.’ 


WE bound across channe wit once more to the dusty 
chambers of the Institut de France, where science 
returns again, under the doughty championship of 
M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, to the advocacy of horse- 
flesh as a wholesome and available means of nutri- 
tion. Its claim is well pushed. 

Why not eat our horses as well as our oxen? 
says St. Hilaire. We stigmatize the Jews, who re- 
fuse pork, out of which we make delicacies from the 
ham to the jowl; we sneer at the Hindoos for their 
disgust of beef, and make it our chief alimentary re- 
source; we count pigeons aur petits pos a savory 
dish, yet in some countries pigeons are spurned. 
Choice of meats, then, is a mere matter of prejudice, 
and where prejudice, as in the matter of horse-flesh, 
stands in the way of a great national economy, it is 


the duty of Science and of scientific men to subju- | 


gate the prejudice. 

It is not the first time that unreasoning prejudice 
has opposed efforts to cheapen or extend alimentary 
resources. The potato, on its introduction to France, 


if not a | 


contents of sev- 
}a thorough preparation of the shore, 
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had its enemies ; even the public authorities j impose a 
severe penalties on its cultivation; and when the 
First Napoleon suggested and commended the manu- 
facture of sugar from beets, the plan was subjected 
to as bitter sneers as ever has been the dioscorea cul- 
ture of Mr. Prince. 

In the same sitting of the Academy in which M. 
St. Hilaire has returned thus resolutely to his cheval 
de bataille, he also recommends the introduction of 
certain African and South American animals, as fur- 
nishing healthy and palatable food, and eminently 
worthy of domestication. Especially he particular- 
izes the llama and the yack. 

From horses we pass to oysters: 
the Academy It is M. Coste who has 
now the floor. He has, within a year or two past, 
under the sanction and patronage of the Govern- 
ment, undertaken to develop his theory of oyster- 
culture upon the Isle de Ré, a small i land lying a 
short distance from the western coast of France, 
the immediate neighborhood of La Rochelle. iis 
undertaking has been crowned with the largest suc- 
and he has virtually given profitable employ- 
His scheme involved 
from which it 
large quantities of mud; 
broken rocks from adjoining cliffs were then disposed 
at frequent intervals along the beach ; after this the 
breeding banks were arranged, the spawn or ova de- 
posited, and immense numbers of fagots, to which 
the bivalves might attach themselves. All this be- 
ing accomplished along some three leagues of shore, 
the inhabitants rcsted from their labor until such 
time as M. Coste permitted the first dip for a har- 
vest. The growth was enormous: 
that within the limits of a single y 
there 


the sarans of 
do the same. 








Cess 5 
ment to a whole population. 


was necessary to remove 


the savan reports 

rard (metre) square 
A profitable 
fishery is at once assured to the inhabitants of the 
island; and while strict regulations as to times and 
places of fishery insure continuous and undisturbed 
propagation, the excess of production will give a 
comfortable subsistence to thousands. 


were found six hundred oysters. 


Axp while we are upon the 
tion, let us note the further fact, that M. Babinet, 
while discussing at the Academy of Sci- 
ences, in connection with physical geography, the 
saltness of certain inland lakes or seas, and the 
adaptedness of fresh-water to the herring culture, 
suggested the propriety of introducing the seal 
(phoque) to the lakes and rivers of France. Trav- 
elers testified, he said, that seal-steaks were equal 
to veal cutlets, and he had a hope of sometime sec- 
ing this animal in time disporting upon the grassy 
banks of the ponds of the Bois de Boulogne. 

Thus between the horse-flesh of M. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, the cheap crustacea of M. Coste, and the 
seal-steaks of M. Babinet, there is a hope that the 
next generation of Parisians may do their market- 
ing at a lower figure than ours, 


subject of alimenta- 


re cently 


Tue Syrian question (among political ones) still 
maintains its prominence. We ventured to predict, 
at the time of the French occupation, that the troops 
of his Majesty the Emperor would not be withdrawn 
at the date stipulated by the first Conference; and 
we venture to say now that the French troops will 


| not be withdrawn at the time stipulated by the sec- 


| ond Conference. 


Syria is a pleasanter country than 


Algeria; and it has a history that supplies those 


romantic souvenirs of glory which every Frenchman 














loves. The chances are strong that Syria (what- 
ever becomes of her) will not go back to the capri- 
cious rule of the Turkish Sultan. 

A gallant and (if need be) bloody championship 
of the Christians of the East is a happy conduit for 
the present overheated religious zeal of Papists ; 
and the Emperor is too far-sighted to close up this 
Nor i 


horus 


outside drain for dangerous church fervor. 
this all: every recent account from the Bosp 
confirms the suspicion, which has been ripening 
throughout the winter, that Russia is treading close- 
ly, with menace and armed heel, upon the trembling 
The Greek Christians 
every day gaining courage, and extending secret 
welcome to their Muscovite patron; while the Lat 

in Christians of the eastern half of the Turkish em- 
pire are loudly boastful of the daring and power of 
their great protector on the banks of the Seine. 

Would the Pope perhaps transfer his palace to 
Jerusalem? It would be a grander one than a cer- 
tain old one of Avignon, which else may possibly 
serve him. 

A notable fact about this Syrian 
nullity of England's protest against iger occupa 
tion by the French. Russia has advocated the 
French views with an earnestness that has over- 
borne all objection. 





steps of the Ottoman, are 


business is the 





Tue quasi rebellion of Warsaw i 
may count against the fulfillment of Russian design 
in the East. Her power may be needed at home. 
But if Warsaw and its tumult counts against the 
aggressive tendencies of Russia, it counts also against 
the armed arbitration of England. For the Polish 
uplift is a gush of national fervor which may wake 
Ireland (so easily waked!) to a show of nationality 
beyond the straits. 

These things are discussed in all circles, and in 
all the papers. The girls just lifting to their teens 
may have a new Kosciusko or Thaddeus to worship, 
and the Celts a new O’Counell to follow and endow. 


an episode that 














n 








3urT much as these things kindle talk, they do not 
forbid universal mention and comment of the late 
Yelverton trial. It is in all the papers; and saving 
the interests of your accomplished disunion, must 
have been in all American ones. Shall we repeat 
the story? How a captain of the English army met 
once with a pretty maid on the deck of a Boulogne 
steamer ; how (at first interview) they sat the night 
out together; how the acquaintance ripened in Ita- 
ly, in Malta, in the Crimea, in Scotland—ripened 
into false marriage, double marriage, infinite corre- 
spondence, and finally into this scandalous trial ; 
where the gallant Captain (now Major) Yelverton 
appears as the newly married husband of Mrs. Forbes 
(widow of the distinguished Edinburgh professor of 
that name), and as defendant under action brought 
by an Irish gentleman for certain charges incurred 
by another professed Mrs. Yelverton, who is none 
other than the adventurous maid of the Boulogne 
steamer. 

The chivalrous Irish jury have decided in favor 
of the deserted fair one, and the people of Dublin 
have given her an ovation ; at the end of which the 
successful appellant made a dexterous lady speech, 
which could not have been more diplomatic if she 
had studied speech-making all her life. 

The trial illustrates the anomalous condition of 
the law for marriages in the British empire; and it 
illustrates farther the rules and arts of seduction, as 
applied and insisted upon by the gallant officers of 
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| than other men of his class; bi 
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her Majesty’s service. Major Yelverton is not worse 
it he is more brazen 
faced. It is very likely that an indignant public 
will make him the scape-goat of their fury ; but the 
same public will embrace cordially all the gallant 
fellows of the army or the club-rooms, who only dif. 
fer from the Major in having acquiescent victims 
and escaping a public scandal. 

We have not much sympathy, we confess, for the 
quick-witted young lady who has followed up the 


Major with such vigilant adroitness—who enchained 





with romance and ) was equally at home 
l a summer 
—who appears a sort of Admirable 
Crichton in hoops; but this does not forbid condem- 
nation of the Major Yelverton as one of the leprous 
spots upon decent society. 

All the ‘‘nice” people will taboo him, dou 
but what then ? 


court 


as a Sister of Mercy or an intriguante at 
of 


watering-plac« 


btless; 
Did he not bravely assert in open 
gallant fellows who are fondled 
Is he the 
for taking on his lip what so many carry stealthily 
in their thought? His theory was (at which the 
Chief Justice affected to shudder) that there 
no harm in seduction provided the victim wer 
rior in social position, and not reluctant. It is to be 
feared that the Chief Justice sh d only at the 
open avowal of such belief in court ] t at the 


, and not 
ry itself. 


what manv 


and accepted believe and live by? worse 


was 
infe 
iddere 


savageness of the the¢ 





q 


Hi 


Cvitar’s Drawer. 


AUGHTER is healthful to the body 


re 


as gl id- 


is not a more 





ness is to the mind; and 





beautiful spectacle than a smiling face, when you 
know it is the true index of the soul within. We 
do not speak of that species of idiotic laughter which 
is sure to follow the exhibition of any lo 
the utterance of but that genial out 
burst that e1 social circle when men, li 
true philosophers, forget their past cares, and put oft 
till the morrow all apprehensions regarding the fu- 
ture.” 

Thus discourses some unknown philosopher—un- 





w trick, or 
a coarse jest ; 


livens the ke 





known as the author of these wise words, which the 


Drawer takes as its text. It asserts the principle 
on which the Drawer is filled and emptied once a 
month. No one knows the names of the good and 
the gifted, the wise, learned, distinguished, as well 
as the illiterate and obscure, who contribute these 
incidents that illustrate the humors of the day. 
Sut they are benefactors of their race, and they may 
have the sweet consciousness of knowing that they 
cause many a heart and hearth-stone to laugh and 
be glad. And that is good. 

JupGE SuHArswoop, President of the Law depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, is as much 
an agreeable and social companion as he is a learned 
and excellent jurist. 
humor than reverence, and would often ask questions 
of their Faculty more numerous than important. 
The Judge's favorite answer to all such questions 


The class of °58 possessed more 


1 





was, ‘‘ De minibus non curat lex.” 

One day the Judge, with a dozen suckling Ciceros, 
was at the Fish House, Walt gy. The Judge's 
luck was poor, only minnows rewarding his skill, 





nin 


while the others in immediate proximity had re- 
spectable luck. When the plunder was collected, 
the Judge, observing the meanness of his quota, 
contemptuously threw his contribution into the Del- 





See vue 
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aware: when Jones, now a rising member, remarked 
to the others, in the Judge’s clear and distinct man- 
ner, ‘De minibus non curat prex !” 








—- | 

“‘T norice your notice that you will notice no 
more misspelled ‘ Notisses ;’ but can not forbear 
tempting you with the following Notice which I 
lately noticed on the partially-closed doors of a cor- 
ner grocery : 

‘*this Dore is Close on the count of Dead in the Fam- 

” 





Anp another correspondent, the editor of a rural 
newspaper, sends the following communication just 
received at his office: 

*“*A Donation Party at Mr Birches for Mr Ash'ley held 
Jan 24th 61 A man in taking off a kettle of oyster soup to 
take in the Pantry and thare being a step unbenon to him 
he stumbeld and Partly fell and th Bale Sliped out of the 
kettle and in trying to save the soup sliped and Burned his 
face and neck very Badly, and By the remark of Mis 
Ashley about loosing two & three dollars of soup the cym- 
othy seams to Be on the Soup more than on him.” 








‘Terrence M‘Sutne is one of the floating pop- 
ulation of a suburban village ; that is, he has no reg- 
ular employment, but is always ready to do any odd 
job that may come in his way. ‘Terrence wished 
very much to write to his cousin in the old country, 
and as his education had been somewhat neglected, 
bethought himself of a young lady in our household 
who always had a kind word for him, to help him 
out of his difficulty. The task was readily under- 
taken, and Terrence professed himself greatly pleased 
with the fine letter he should send his relative. Aft- 
er blessing his fair amanuensis in true Irish style, he 
prepared to depart, but halted in the door-way, and 
in an apologetic tone inquired, ‘And would ye be 
after letting me trouble ye one bit more? Jist say, 
plaze, ‘‘ Excuse this bad writhing, as my pen is an 
ould one.” 

‘*The addition was made, Terrence remarking as 
he received the missive, ‘An’ shure ye’s always a 


smile to remember ye wid!’” 








Ar the last session of the Court of Oyer and Term- 
iner held in this city, Judge Leonard presiding, a 
German was tried for arson in the first degree—hay- | 
ing set fire to his store in order to get the insurance. 
His nephew, a small and honest-looking boy, was 
the principal witness against him—he having kin- 
dled the fire at the instigation of his uncle; and con- | 
fessing to that effect while in prison, the district- 
attorney put him forward as a witness for the State. | 

The boy was upon the stand some hours the first 
day, and was subjected to a rigorous cross-examina- 
tion by the prisoner’s counsel; but without making 
him alter his statement in the least. 

Toward the close the counsel, not being satisfied 
that the poor little fellow rightly understood his 
questions, had an interpreter appointed by the Court, 
and began anew to endeavor to confuse him, and, if 
possible, break down his strong and truthful testi- | 
mony. } 

‘*Ask him,” said he to the interpreter, ‘‘if he 
does not know that his evidence in this case will 
injure his uncle, and if he does not think it will ben- 
e‘it himself.” 

The interpreter put the question (the boy looking 
at him with earnest eyes), awaited his answer, then 
turned and said, *‘ He does not know whether it 
will injure his uncle. He does not know whether 
it will benefit himself. He believes in God!” 


There was no sympathetic heart in that court- 
room but must have thrilled at the pathos of that 


| simple reply. 


Anovt an hour after the train upon which Mr. 
Lincoln was passing from Buffalo to Albany on his 
recent journey to Washington had passed through 
Schenectady, a lad some twelve or fourteen vears of 


| age entered a physician’s office in that city. He 


was tormented by what Burns denominates the 


| hell of diseases”—in a word, toothache—and the 


object of his visit was the extraction of the offending 
molar. He seemed dauntless in view of the ap- 
proaching event, and opened his mouth at the com- 
mand of the physician with a promptness which in- 
dicated either an ignorance of those tortures—which 
those who have tasted cold iron on such occasions 
can not forget—or a determination to meet them 
like a hero. Intrepidly Young America seated him- 
self in the chair while the gum was lanced and the 
instruments adjusted. Then came the tug of tooth. 
A wrench—a crash—and the besieged molar was 


| conquered, and hung a prisoner in the fangs of steel. 


Our hero flinched but a little, nor did he evince 
any dismay when informed by the physician that 
the removal of the tooth just drawn displayed a cay- 
ity in the one next it, which would render it neces- 
sary that that also should be extracted. Again the 
mouth was promptly opened, and the dental instru- 
ments adjusted. Another wrench followed, which 
threatened to pull the poor boy from his chair as 
well as the tooth from his head. The second tooth 
was spit out, and the young hero’s mouth cleared of 
blood, when the doctor ventured to inquire, 

“ Did it hurt you?” 

(We should have stated that the subject of this 
sketch had been afflicted with a harelip, which ren- 
dered his speech somewhat peculiar.) 

‘*No, not muth, Thur. You thee I wath thinkin’ 
0 thumthing elth.” 

“ What were you thinking of?” 

* Linkum, Thur!” 

We advise all readers of the Drawer, when about 
to submit to any dental or surgical operation here- 
after, to use the boy’s chloroform—‘‘ Think of Lin- 
kum !” 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, teaching a private school 
in Virginia, sends the following patriotic ‘‘ Composi- 
tion” by one of his scholars, He copies it Literally, 
and so preserves its strength as well as beauty : 

‘THE UNITED STATES. 

“The united etates—oh—where is she the first among 
nations, the first among Warriers, the first among States- 
man. Which by the hordest strugles has throwned of the 
york of england an is now a glorious & independunt Coun- 


|try. And as long as Virginia lasts, the name of Smith 


will be cherished by every Virginian's harts, and as long 
as the Atlantic an percific bounds this Great union on the 
east hand and on the West, so long can you see the name of 
Washington on every wave. Even now, goto the Halls of 
congress and you will see the name of Henry Clay on every 
bench. Look for an Instant at the Pillgrims who came 


| over on plimmuth rock to the inhorspital cost of Massa- 


chussetts, whar they endured meny hordships, and you 
could track them over the mountins and the Plains by 
the blood of there feet and from that time the union has 


| incresed rappily and now she has reeched the highest 


Pinicle of her Glory. It seems to me that Washington 
was brought fourth by providents to save this union and 
if it was not for him I truly beleeve that we would be tied 
hand and foot to england But thanks be too god we ar 
free! It iseome talk of the Union parting, but god forbid 
it in my day, Let me refer you to Aiceent rome which 
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youth had some little 
peculiarities not necessary to particularize. One day 
Garrison came into the shop and reported that he 
id found a half-dollar, and exhibited the treasure 
to his illustrious sire. Old Tom rather impatiently 
responded, “ Well, Next day Gar- 
rison came in with a silver dollar, having been for- 
tunate to have 
Sound that 1 his toc 
I his * 


sal twang which was 


and did 
community, al soli 
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haired son whom he called 





aforesaid Garrison in early 


well, my son!” 
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Drawer. 


AN officer in d St Army sends the 
following to the 
ciate it: 

‘Four or five years ago, and contemporary 
the incident of Fort Davis related in your Jan- 


imber, we were frequently 


ates 


The 


regulars will appre- 





ic with 


uary nt entertained wit! 
the very g remarks and comments on mat 
ters military by many of the overlanders of whom 
your story-teller appears eminently to be a type. 
On one occasion a party llected in fror 
of the sutler’s store, the ceremony 
guard-mounting and listening to the of the 
regimental bat when one of the number, who 
evidently considered himself posted on all the points 
began to instruct a companion of perh ips more in 
formation, and certainly of on the 
mysteries of the ceremony be nes him. 
patiating for some minutes on the subject of inspec 
tion of arms, etc., the band wheeled out of line to 
‘troop’ the guard, and displayed fully our magnifi- 
cent-looking drum -major in his ‘ gorgeous array’ of 
tall plumes, red coat, aigulettes, and all. 

*** Who's that now?’ inquired the Uninformed. 

“* *¢That—that,’ said the Posted, pointing eagerly 
toward him, ‘that tall man in front of the band? 
Why, that’s the commanding officer, Colonel S 
I perceive, too, from his baton, that he’s bet 
moted—must be Field Marshal now! Yes 
call and pay my respects to him.’ 

‘*He was about as near right in this, however, as 
in putting the words ‘deploy column’ in the mouth 
of our unlucky sergeant.” 
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‘¢ A LARGE pond of ice was near the school-house 
where one Miss C—— ‘ taught the young idea.’ To 
warn the boys against the danger of amusing them- 
selves upon the ‘frozen element,’ ie re- 
lated the following story : 

‘**Two young men, who were very fond of skat- 
went out the river one moonlight night. 
One of them placed sticks where he thought there 
were air-holes; but the other, in skating backward, 
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A CORRESPONDENT sends a capital anecdote of 
neral Scott: 
I met General Scott in 


‘After the Mexican war 














Gelston’s jewelry store, then « " 
Street corner of stor Hous 
ward him, I ing 1, with a bow 
believe ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘T had the 1 Sir, of d ing and execu- 
ting the i f i of I isiana in 
etting r pr 1 through 
their Le be grat in 
how its asa rK . 

* The is maje bearing 
replied : 

‘Admirable, Sir—admirable. F1 er-h! 
There was a slight mistake, Sir—a sli : t mistake, 
Sir 

*** Ah! and wherein, General ?’ 

‘The inscription, Sir. The inscription should 
have been on the blade, Sir! On the blade, not on 
the scabbard. The scabbard may be taken from 
us; the blad never J” 

‘The sword cost five hundred d 
expenditure being on the scabbard. 

‘* Tus reminds me of th cription on the sword 


presented G 
le la Palma, by L 


BIS VINCET QUI SI 


siana: 
VINCIET IN VICTORIA,’” 





Our Nebr: correspondent, writing from the 
City of Plattsmouth, sends us a printed copy of the 


Message 
Mayor: 


t sent to the Common Coun iL by the 





*« Gentlemen of the Council, it has not been a custom for 
» Mayor on assuming his official duties to deliver a mes- 
sage, however the present incumbent of that office, with a 
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your attention to a certai 
is of this City, in trust f 
it which there is 
part of the re ts of this City, on ac nt of a dis- 
i a made of that grant. We are not familiar 
m, but would wish it to be disposed of with 


n donation 


the B. & 
lissatisfaction 
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n the ider 
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h eer ream t and so recommend it to your 
considerati und that a thorough investigation be had of 
it at an early day as practi cal le. Further it appears that 
the liabilities of the City ar the taxes of 1859 is paid will 





£1500 or $1600, and this amount of ir 
drawing from 10 to 15 per cent per annum. 

“It seems not wise to be under a cloud 
ter, and I therefore recommend that this 
your careful cons sider ation. 
“It has been the costom of former Councils in 


idebtedness is 
of this charac. 


matter merits 





granting 





for the sale of Malt Spirituous and Vinious liquors 

only $25,00 which —e : ions of the stat- 

ute is paid into the hands ¢ f the « reasurer for school 
and we would recomme nd ths it a tax additional 
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if % 
of defraying 


»,00 in city serip « 


n said li- 
city expences. 
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* We recommend a Billiard table kept for gain, to merit 
your consideration that it be found for or against it wheth- 
er it comes under the requirements of the licence law, 

“If we expect ever to rid ourselves of this debt which 
hangs over us we must begin to keep up the corners. 

* Out of a sense of our duty and with respect towards all 
men; we deem it fit to say that in certain callings to gain 
a living in our city, the code of Nebraska entitles the City 
to pay a lincens for their allowance. 

** We do not reap where we have sown, unless we go into 
the harvest, and as city farther we are called upon by our 
constituents to look well to the interest of the city. 

**Their was an ordinanca passed in regard to shooting 
with deadly weapons within the corporation which has 
never been put in force, and recommend that that law if 
permited to remain a dead letter be repealed 

** Lastly to secure a respect for ourselves during the sit- 
tings of this honorable body and to merit it by semblance 
to the attracted method of doing work by Congress at 
Washington City and the Legislature at Omaha, we ree- 
ommend for the coosideration that the regular form of 
legislation be adopted. 

* Leaving the facts to your consideration. I remain &c."” 





A CORRESPONDENT in Oregon writes : 

** Jones is a merchant, who smokes a great many 
good cigars and prides himself upon the accuracy 
and infallibility of his business capacities. He 
never was known to make but one error in business 
calculation, and that was not Ads fault particularly. | 

‘*TIn sending an order to San Francisco for beans 
he added a cipher more than he intended, and there- 
by ordered and received fourteen thousand pounds in- 
stead of fourteen hundred pounds. Our merchants 
all had their sport about his seven tons of ‘ regular 
beans,’ and he bore it meekly, but awaited an oppor- 
tunity to ‘play even,’ by ‘turning the tables’ on 
them. The time lately arrived for him to prove be- 
yond cavil that he is not the only merchant capable 
of erring, and he seized the opportunity to vindicate 
his long-established reputation for acute reckoning. 
Iie had ordered some cigars from a Crescent City 
merchant, and when the bill came, with a short 
note appended, his visage brightened for once, and 
he hastened to expose, at twenty-five cents a sight, 
* the greatest blunder ever exhibited ,’ if not, he would 
return the money. He had taken in only 2 50 





when he gave me the following copy, with a request 
to contribute it to the general fund of good things in 
the Drawer : 


“* Crescent Crty, Cattrornta, July 9, 1860, 

*“** Mr. Jones,—Yours received, and contents noted. I 
send you the best I have now. On the Columbia I get 
about 50 mille of the best selected, and trust to get your 
further orders. Yours, M. GoutpMaN.* 

‘¢* That, Sir,’ said he, on giving me the copy— | 
‘that is the very richest thing of the kind I ever saw 
or heard of! Fifty millions of cigars! Why, Sir, just 
think of it! At forty dollars per thousand, they 
would amount to two hundred millions of dollars! 
More, Sir, than all Oregon is worth! That beats 
the beans !’” 














JuncE Jonnsoy is the Presiding Judge of the 24th 
Judicial District, and to his magisterial character 
adds that of a wit. In a recent case of libel the 
counsels for defense were furiously advancing argu- 
ments why a certain letter should be admitted as 
evidence; but the Judge maintained that, as the let- | 
ter was not in due form, and to the proper persons, 
it could not be accepted. 

Lawyer. ‘‘ But, your Honor, these are truths we 
can substantiate.” 

Jupce. * Well, the greater the truth the greater 
the libel. You see, gentlemen, I am well acquaint- 











ed with the law on this point, as I myself was once 
tried for libel.” 

This was a clincher, and the lawyer gave up the 
point. 

Ovr Boston lady correspondent writes again ; 

‘*We were thinking and talking, the other even- 
ing, while gathered around the fireside, of the com- 
parative beauties of the various seasons. There was 
with us a very pretty, but eminently matter-of-fact 
young lady cousin, coming from the mountain dis- 
tricts of Vermont. We contended for the superior 
beauties of the autumn season, and dilated largely 
upon the theme. Supposing that all were convinced 
by our arguments and shared in our enthusiasm, we 
inquired of our respected cousin whether she did 
not remember the glorious days of the Indian Sum- 
mer, when Nature was arrayed in her most gor- 
geous robes, when the sky was burnished gold, and 
around her native mountains lingered the soft blue 
haze— 

“* Blu Hayes!’ exclaimed she; ‘no, there ain't 
no Blu Hayes in Vermont! Eph Hayes lives there, 
but he ain’t got no brothers, I know; so don’t talk 
to me!’ 

‘*We changed the subject.” 

“Tr was my fortune to teach the first school ever 
established in Chesuncook, a settlement in Maine, 
sixty miles from any other, and the same distance 
directly in the woods. [This same place was made 
immortally dull by a very long and very prosy arti- 
cle in a Boston magazine some two or three summers 
ago. ] In my school were about twenty-five scholars, 
varying in age from twenty-six to five years, only 
four or five of whom had ever seen a school-house 
before that winter. Most of them began their les- 
sons, under my care, in the letters. It was with 
one of this majority that the following took place. 
He had mastered most of the letters, but could not 
remember T, as well as a few others. To fix this 
letter firmly in his mind I resorted to an indirect 
method of teaching. Referring to a beverage in 
common use every where, I asked the five-year- 
old what his folks drank at breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, and what they drank most of? Coffee was 
not in use there, and I considered my victory cer- 
tain. But no sooner was the question asked than 
the little fellow answered, ‘Rum !’—a reply that 
showed no progress in learning, but great regard for 
the truth.” 

** Lirtte Kitty, our three-year old, drew her cur- 
tain aside one morning, and seeing a bright star, 
said, ‘Oh, how bright you are, little star, and how 
high up! You are almost up to heaven; and I wish 


| you would go straight up there, this morning, and 


give my love to Jesus, and tell him I am trying to 


bea good girl.’ “ 





“One day, as our little ones were amusing them- 
selves, they drank from a bottle which was supposed 
to contain poison. Mother was of course much 
alarmed; but upon investigation found that her 
fears were groundless. Wishing, however, to fix a 
lesson in their minds, she said to the youngest, 
‘Good-by, Georgie! you will die now. Good-by, 
dear!’ 

‘‘Georgi>, with a doleful face, waited to see what 
would come next, but soon broke out with, ‘ Mo- 
ther, I’ve got out my die now!’ and ran off to play 
with his usual alacrity.” 
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“Wuart 1s Equestrian ?—Every body who has 
the recently-erected statue of 
by Clark Mills, at the Circle in Wash 
exhibits the horse with but foot 
Riding in the om us to Georgetown, 
g man from the count 


een it, knows that 
Washington, 
lugton City, one 


raised in air. nil 





a youn ry attracted our atten- 
tion by inquiring, ‘Is that Clark Mills’s statue of 
Washingto 2’ 

‘*We responded quietly in the 

‘““*Why, I thought 

*** So it is,’ we 


‘* Well,’ say 


estrian stat 


affirmative. 


it was an eg 
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A PRETENTIOUS darke 


the clerk whether he had any cups to 
clerk chanced to have half a dozen wh 
willing to dispose of, and they were s 











larkey. inspection, darkey remarked, ‘* Des¢ 
is not de } wants. You see I’ ot some sor 
cers, and ts some cups jess like ’um, I ca 
et up a corres) ¢ atween de cups and d Sol 
cers! Was darkey wr in his big word? 
“THe following conversation,” writes a Milw 

j corres] 1 is overheard between two little 
hildre1 iN Year’s Day: 

‘Is this Christ’s birthday, Sue?’ said a littl 


th | ‘that comes on Christma 
‘Oh! Tknow1 says Fred; ‘ it is the world 
na : 
irthnd 





A NUMBER of years ago there lived in one of om 
Wester i il | iest who was ré ] 
his genial ind natural kindness of | 
V h ca 1} at all time to look Jeni t 
the faults of others. In those days a little | 
l-water, in regular doses 1 L safi 


was Geemed 
igainst the ague and fever which pre 
locality ; and 


ight to employ this medi 


some of our r 


friend's brethren were tho 





e to such an ext t that the remedy became wors 
than the disease. On being q stioned in regard 
the scandal which us bre ht upon the Churel 
to which he belonged, he admitted the facts of the 

ise, but endeavored to palliate Its of his 


the fau 
brethren in the following language: 

** You see how all dat live here have ze chill and 
fi V iir, a l ze brandie one ood remed 1 


ver ue; Ale 


30 dey take one leetle ev'ry day; but by’m by 
brandie make ze acquaintance with ze stomach, and 
jen dey find it ver hard to break him off.’ 


A “Vicrorta” correspondent himself 
again with this interesting epistle : 
As you kindly published an anecdote sent by 


Tom 


presents 





me a few months since, concerning Captai 
Wright, I furnish you now another one. 

** During the winter of 1858 the worthy colony of 
British Columbia was suddenly thunder-struck by 


the announce 











ment that a civil war of the most blood, 
character was being waged at Fort Yale, between 
the local authorities and a party headed by the no- 
torious Ned M‘Gowan. With their peculiar ideas 
of the lawless nature of the Americans, the Govern 
ment saw no hopes of safety except in the immediate 
transmission of a large body of troops to the rescue 
at once. The little steamer /nterprise was at once 
called into requisition, and the commander of the 
land forces, Colonel Moody, with most of his officers 
and about fortv men, accompanied by Chief-J ustice 
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Begbie, 
powered, proceed 


“ Now ( aptain 


to pass senten¢ pon the rioters when over 
d to the see 


rom 


of action. 


née 


having really been the orig 


inator of the terrific reports from above, in order te 
secure a job for his steamer, felt somewhat troubled 
about the result. So, in order to allow the thing 
time to blow over, at the expiration of the first day’: 
trip he ran his steamer aground, aud under pretens 





that the river was too shoal for her passage, kept 
her there about a week. Of course he had laid in 
an ample stock of the necessaries of life—viz., Cham 


pa lother 


ed by his inex 


\e ar spiritual decoctions ; and these, aid 
haustible fund of humor, made the time 
iss far from unpleasantly with his warlike guest 

ilation of 
the 
his passengers to their 
r the night. Havi 
1 he onl tate-room 
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themselves as they saw fit, setting the 
himself. When they 1 eeded i 
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after a free cir 
similar 


rst evening, 
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tain Tom, who was as agile as a ciré 
thought he ld aste 
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first ‘somersat 
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in pulling of bed. 

to hav been lud 3; in the ex 

l hter rolled through the vessel, th 

himsel int heartily, although at tl ¢ pense of 

his dignitv; while, to cap the whole, the night 

capped countenance of Colonel M protrudes 
room adjoining, wet with tears fron 





his 1 trollable la I 


is but a faint specimen of the manner it 











. I 
which the week passed away; at the expiration of 
that time the steamer proceeded to Fort Hope. The 
troo} re landed, and marched to Fort Yale. The 
m and substance of the ‘insurrection’ was fount 
to be that ‘Ned M‘Gowan’ had set two Justices of 


roerhead 


ids, and one had attempted t 
and the 
icers of the party being i 


himself, and 


campaign was gloriously 


vited te 
volny 


unanimously 





“For his } iction Captain Tom 
quietly por 1 six or seven thousand dollars 
Ti rthy Governor of this Colony, like many 
of tl Ider settlers, married in his early days 
iw. Ilis daughters show very plainly their In 


dian origin, and formerly considered themselves or 


with their associates in the pla Since 
x of miners into the colony, and the in 
1‘ parient,’ their 
ideas of their own importance have sensibly enlarged 

‘* At a dance during the last season a young mid 
shipman, from one of the vessels of war lying in t 
rbor, reque sted of one of the Misses D— 

re of a waltz. 


creased imp wrtance of their respecter 








‘Wha 
1 my father say if he should see me dancing 
with a midshipman ?’ 


‘** Pray, excuse me,’ was the 
] 
iit 


1 
reply. 


wo 


‘** True, Madam,’ was the prompt answer; ‘and 
what would my mother feel if she should hear that 
I had danced with a squaw ?’” 
























































































































































































































































































lite father of little * Daisy” (a three-vear-old) 
had been from home some days when the little one 
couceived a sudden fondness for the Daguerreotype 
of the absent one. The mother noticed this with 
pleasing emotions, and seeing the child put the pic- 

ure in father’s easy chair and tug away, trying 
to climb up, she asked, ‘* What is litdle Daisy try- 
ings to do ?” 

‘Climbing into papa’s lap,” she said ; and contin- 
ued until she had seated herself on the picture, and 
glanced to mamma with a highly satistied ‘* there !” 

“A LITTLe bright-eved four-year-old came run 
ning up to me one lovely day in summer, exclaiin 
ing, ‘*Oh, auntie, I feel as if I wanted to hug the 
morning, it is so beautiful!” 

* A Litre friend of mine needs considerable coax- 
ing and encouragement in order to make him love 
school and study. His mother was t-lling him the 
idvantages of education, etc., closing by saying, 
‘Now, my son, you must study hard, for in a few 
years I want you to go to college.’ 

‘*Upon this he looked up quite indignantly, ex- 
claiming, ‘I won't go to college, to plague little 
boys, I know! for if I should go, I should eall to see 
the girls, and they would say to their little brothers 
when I came in, ‘‘ It is time for vou to go to bed, 
now, my darlings.” (As he said this he cast a sly 
ylance at his sister, as if he thought she fully under- 
stood him.) No, mother, I wouldn’t be so mean; 
so I shall not go to college, and J think I've been to 
school about long enough!” 

‘T ATTENDED a preaching at a school-house,” 
writes an Iowan, *‘ a few nights ago. The man who 
tliciated on the occasion was a plain, independent 
old farmer, who said just what he thought, and 
cared litle whether it pleased or displeased his con- 
eregation. In the course of his sermon he said: 
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‘Brethren, while I agree with Moses in a heap of 
things, I differ with him in some pints. I must 
sav that the Constitution which he gave them Jews 
was anti-Republican, and aginst unvversal freedom. 
Some people may think I ain't a Christian because 
I differ with Moses, but Iam a Christian. The Old 
lestament is the Constitution of the Church, to be 
sure; but the New Testament is the I 

I goes in for the By-Laws all the time !’ 


A BALTrMore correspondent sends some more of 
the * good things” said by the members of the Bal 
timore bar. ‘They are good, but not as good as the 
might be: 

*** Which side of the court-house is the Eq lity 
side?’ said a jovial-looking countryman to Yates 
W ° ‘ The outside,’ was Yates’s prompt reply 
and a good many, we think, will agree with Yates. 


“ TH Grand Jury in the Criminal Court of Balti 
more City, not long since, had quite a dispute with 
Judge Bond, and a good deal of bickering among 
themselves. They were finally reminded by the 
Judge that it was highly improper for them to pub 
licly disclose what had transpired in their room, and 
requested them to retire. Whereupon Bob B 
remarked, * The whole proceeding was what might 
be properly classed as a racy specimen of Grand 
Jury's prudence’ (jurispruden 

“The same Bob B——, on learning of a fight 
that had taken place between two members of the 
bar, in which an umbrella, thrown up by one of the 
combatants to fend off the blows of the other, suf. 
fered most, said, ‘He hadn't much sympathy for 
either of the parties, but he felt for the umbrella.’ 

“Why so?’ said a by-stander. 

‘** Because it was under a reign ft ror! 


From the Wisconsin Courts we have the following 

* Plaintiff sued defendant in a Wisconsin Justice’s 
Court to recover the sum of €67 50, and came int 
Court with a book-account amounting to over $800, 
reduced by credits and set-ofts to the amount of 
P67 50. 

‘The statutes of the State give jurisdiction to a 
Justice in such cases when the amount shall not ex- 
ceed #400, and is reduced by credits to 100 or less 
So of course defendant plead d to the jurisdictic n 
Plaintiff argued and insisted that he sued on th 
balance of account, and not on the account De 
fendant rose to set the Justice right, who seemed 
quite inclined to entertain the matter, ‘ Sit down, 
Square,’ said the Justice; ‘uo use of your talking, 
is a brilliant idea struck him. ‘The fact that the 
plaintiff sues for #67 50 is sezre facias evidence there 
has been a settlement of account between the par 
ties,’” 

Tue following will be best appreciated by the 
egal fraternity as illustrating the rule for the form 
of interrogatorv upon a question of the measure of 
damages, as laid down by a Wisconsin J. P: 

Plaintiff sued before Justice O'Flaherty for dam- 
ages caused by the bite of defendant’s dog; and on 
the trial, being examined on his own behalf, under 
the statute, he was asked “ how much he was dam- 
aged by the dog.” Objection being made by d 
fendant’s counsel, the Hibernian Esquire said he 
would put the question himself, which he did thus: 
‘*This is the question—What would ye tax to be 
bit by the same dog agin ?” 

Exemplary damages were recovered. 
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‘AT a country preaching appointment, Rev. J, 
L. M—— met with a lady whom he did 


diately recogni 


not imme 


‘ Brother Jones's daughter ?” 
‘Oh replied she; ‘I us 
I am marri “iad 


he, inquiring no,’ 


be his daughter, but d now 


A CORRESPONDENT in North Carolina sends us the 
following story, but he doubtless had no po itical 
designs in imposing it on the Drawer. He says: 

‘‘Having frequently enjoved the rich mo ithly 
treats in your incomparable Drawer, I send you the 
following, for the authenticity of which I can vouch. 

“In the County of W——e, of this State, resides 
in elderly official, celebrated for his stentorian pow- 

rs and devoted attachment to the ‘ 
racy. 


glorious Democ- 
During a heated canvass, when political ex- 
citement ran high, the good old gentleman resol ved 
to display his patriotism by erecting ‘a pole’ in front 

f his residence; but not being blessed with suf- 
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g59 
ficient muscular development to carry up his inten 
tion, and unwilling to call in assistance that might 
divide the ¢clut, he selected a tall hickory-tree that 
had long been the chief ornament of his premises, 
dcutiing away 
After 


d in hewing « 


and climbing, axe in hand, commen 


the limbs from the top downward. tremen 


Yall but one 


irdy fellow, whos 


dous exertion he succeed 
of the lower brai 
det ition 
k would win unfad 
Warmed wiih 


ich 
his parent 

days of 
ind exultatior 
ra foeman worthy of his st he me 


the off 


rmin to remain 1 with 
in th 
cession. I 
in finding 
astride nel fi 
(between himself and the tree) 
mentally 


yunted 


nding mei 1 his weapon 
lergetically, 


preparing a grand oration occasion 
, 


aloft the stars a stripes But, alas! 
ult of his abstract 


rf) 
d 

re ract limb yield 
, and landed the a 


ind most 


ion—the 
rok nbitious 
tedly. His 
wife, » had regarded the labors of her liege lord 
with inte satisfaction, seeing them thus abrupily 
I 1, rushed from the house » @X- 
! are you hurt? are vou hurt ?’ 
** Raising himself from | on with 

ire, h hot 
vou know not 


to his repeated 


the ot 
1 the gro 


unex pet 
wl 


claiming, *] 


lignified « ise, 
MI 


idam ; 


THe sagacity of dogs is wonderful. A correspond- 
ent in IHinois puts on record a remarkable case : 

‘“‘ A short time since a lean, lank, gawky-looki 
individual, in patched jean pants, linsey-woolsey 
hunting-shirt, coon-skin capona head of long, thin, 
yellow hair, a few stray brindle hairs on his chi 
showing an abortion in the birth of wh s, a long, 


heavy rifle swung over his shoulder, and a dog, bea: 
ing all the approved signs of a good coon-dog, trot 
ting by his side, made his advent into our young 
city. 

‘¢ After stopping at a saloon on one si 
railroad, and taking a few nips of ‘ vini cor 
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and indulging in extravagant boasts of the excellent 
coon qualities of his dog, and offering to bet that 
Jowler couldn't be made to track ‘a insignificant 
rabbit, nor nothing smaller nor bigger nor a coon,’ 


our hero started for the grocery (the only place he | 


cared to visit) on the other side of the road, Just as 


the dog got on the railroad he darted up the track 


with great speed, and, as the owner expressed it, | 


The by -standers jeered him : 
Won't track “ ary 


opened on a trail.’ 
‘ There's your coon-dog for you ! 
insignificant rabbit, nor nothing but a coon,” won't 
he ?’ 

‘** Hold on, gentlemen, hold on! Tl bet any on 
you the licker for the crowd that that are dog is 
tracking a real live coon.’ 

‘* The bet was taken. 

* Away went the dog, his earnest voice growing 
fainter and fainter by distance, and his carcass grow- 
ing smaller and smaller, until the one died away en- 
tirely and the other vanished from the range of mor- 
tal vision. While we stood gazing in the direction 
the dog had fled, a cloud of steam rose in the diimn 
distance, and soon over the grade a locomotive made 
its appearance, and came dashing down to the sta- 
tion, whence it had departed about an hour ago. 
Back in the distance, amidst the settling cloud of 
dust and steam, was that same dog, straining every 
nerve, and opening lustily, as if close upon his game. 
Our hero looked a little puzzled. 

‘*As soon as the conductor stepped on the plat- 


form the dog ran up and was about to ‘mount’ him ; | 


but our hero merely said, ‘ You, Jowl!’ and the dog 
slunk away, panting. The anxious owner spoke to 
the conductor : 

‘**T say, mister, are there ary thing in the shape 
of a coon on this train, eh ?’ 

***No,’ said the half-angry conductor, ‘ nothing 
but me. I'ma Coon—my name is Coon. Why ?’ 

“¢Thar!’ exclaimed the hero; ‘I knowed that 
are dog wouldn't chase nothing but a coon !’ 

* He claimed and got the ‘licker.’ ” 





Litre Frep, the soa of a friend, who had been 
accustomed to regard the elephant as the embodi- 
ment of all that was frightful, induced his father 
vesterday to take him to see one now on exhibition. 
Fred looked at it timidly a while and returned in si- | 


lence. After he had been at home a short time he 
went up to his mother and asked her if God made 


the elephant ; she replied, ‘‘ He did, as He made all | their much-needed repose. 
He sat a while in deep thought, and at | surveyed the result of his gentle hints, as evinced iu 


things.” 


last said, “‘ Ma, don’t you think God was a littl 
| afraid of it when He got it done ?” 





A VERMONTER, from whom we hope to hear fre 
quently, writes: 

“In the town of Peacham, Caledonia County, in 
this State, there resided, in days long gone, the fa 
cetious and eccentric Judge Mattocks. He was a 
man noted for his dry humor, quick wit, ready reply, 
strong native talents, and eminent judicial abilities, 
and in his day and generation held a prominent po 
sition in the State and upon the bench, to which he 
was at once both an honor and an ornament. The 
following anecdote is related of him, which is said t 
have occurred not many miles hence, and is still 
fresh in the minds of many, who enjoy its repetition 
with great zest. 

“The Judge and his wife had been visiting some 
friends in the southern portion of the State, and when 
on their way back were overtaken by a snow-storm. 
He still kept on, nevertheless, anxious to reach home, 
as the week and the year were both fast drawing to 
|} a close; but in passing the residence of an old friend 
he was intercepted, and inducements offered to hin 
to pass the night under his roof. As it was fast 
growing dark, and the prospect of reaching the next 
station not very flattering, he concluded to stop 
After seeing his fine old Morgan brown safely stabled 
and fed, himself and host adjourned to the house ; 
where, after doing ample justice to the well-spread 
table of Vermont fare, he sat down to enjoy his pip 
and an evening's social conversation with his friend 
and his family. The Judge took the precaution t« 
mention two or three times in the course of the even 
ing that it was a habit of his to bathe or sponge him 
self all over with cold water every morning. That 
to it, in a great measure, he attributed his general 
good health. The good lady of the house, from thes« 
| quiet hints, very thoughtfully supplied his sleeping 
| apartment with a large tin-pail full of water, together 
with the necessary apparatus wherewith to perforn 
his morning’s ablutions. In due course the Judye 
and his wife were shown to their room, which was 
situated at the head of a flight of stairs that led di 


| reetly up from the kitchen zmto the room, and un 


protected at the top by balusters, railings, or aught 
to prevent a fall and a broken head; where thei: 


| host, bidding them ‘ good-night,’ left them to seck 


The Judge smiled as h 
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the pail and its surroundings; but the laugh was 
not to be all on one side. 


‘* The Ist of January broke clear and col 


ld on the 
following morning, and the Judge arose and proceed 
ed to his accustomed aquatic performances. ' 
the pail had frozen over during the night, 
and in breaking it the Judge spilled a quantity of 
water, and in pouring it into the bow] he spilled still 
more, which froze almost 

floor, The Judge’ 
as she surveyed the little pond frozen about the head 
of and The Judge put on his slip 
pers and steppe anfully to the wat 
which sat near the head of the stairs, to begin ; 
wittingly stepping upon the ice, his feet suddenly 


water in 


1s soon as it touched the 


s wife censured his awkwardness, 


tairs. 
pail, 
in; wh n, 
ur 
from under him, and, 
a slid—bump, bump, thump 
yuugh the door 
and impetus 


it out *aecoutred as he 
- down stairs 
-whose hasp gave 
into the kitchen, full 
i, where the women folks were busily prepa 


way before his 
right 
ing breakfast. 

possible, he exclaimed, ‘ Ladies, T wish you a Happy 
New- Year!” skipped up stairs, followed by bursts of 
ipants of the kitchen, whose 
| rously interrupt 
is said that those females had a very different 
he Judge’s judicial abilities from that day. 


Getting upon his feet as quickly as 


laughter from the oe 
euli 
ed. It 


irv operations were thus ludi 


of t 


‘¢ The Judge, although a general favorite with the 
fair sex, and attending parties and balls and so ial 
gatherings wherever there were ladies, had never 
learned to dance, nor did he ever indulge in any 
Terpsichorean levity but once. 

‘‘While attending a session of the court, held in 
W— County, the young folks got up a dance, and 
Judge Mattocks went in, of course. After indulging 
in the ‘rosy’ somewhat, nothing would satisfy the 
young folks but that Judge Mattocks must dance. 
In vain he resisted—plead ignorance aud inability all 
to no purpose. He yielded at length to curls and 
crinoline, bright eyes and twinkling feet, and beau- 
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e accepted ser 


wittiest lady and 


ty wreathed in smiles. The Judg 
ice of the beautiful Miss - , the 
most graceful dancer in the « ; The Judge 
at and out of his element. rhe 
success with which he met is better given in Mr 
at the end of th 
iim, and inquired, 
did you make out?’ 
te! When the 


ldered, but soo 


ntv. 
was once both 2 


Mattocks’s own words, when, set 


his friends surrounded 
“* Well, Jud 
musik 
struck u n recov 
ered, ai seiz lis — about the waist, 
rHEN I da I threw my head back, and set my 
heels a-flying, and put my trust in Providence !’ 
s Judge Mattocks’s first and last 


ar 


attempt 


Mrs. Hanson chanced to live in the vicinity of 
a Theological Semi f the student 
found her bright a very agreeable change 
from their dreary bachelor A certain youth 
r with rather long visits ; 


ary, and some oO 
home 
rooms. 
was accustomed to bore he 
and as she saw him approaching one 
claimed to her sister, 

“Oh, tl 

In he came, and soon tried to ingrati 
with her little boy. 

“You don’t know who I 
Master Edward on his knee. 

“Oh yes, I do,” said the child, with 
itive air. 

‘¢ Well, who am T then?” 


‘Oh, you are that everlasting Sn 


d t\ 9 she ex 


ing Sn 


re comes that everlastir Lith !” 


ite himself 


taking 


am, 


a very pos- 


ith!” 
Senator S—— has a bright little daughter ¢ 
Now. the Senator is in the 


. 
some five summers. 
habit of taking a ‘‘ wee drap” before each me al, say 
ing that it was ‘“‘ good for the appetite.” 
occasion his little daughter observing him busily en 
asked, ‘* Pa, what 


are you looking for—the app tite ?” 


On one 


gaged in looking for something, 
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KATE, 

Dost thou remember, darling Kate! 
Theat moon of harvest moons, 

When heart in heart—as hushed and lat 

The night grew—we together sate, 

And felt our whole lives palpitate 

With endless Junes ? 



















And how I waited the embrace 
Which followed that slow * Yes?" 

I watched each movement of thy face, 

The stars watched mine from out their 





pla 
God watched the stars, as came apace 
My happiness, 


wh 














w I told thee of my fear, 
And hope, and dream; and how 
I trembled. and yet longed to hear 
Thy sweet voice circle to mine ear? 








Oh! soft and fair the moonli 
That summer night, as we, 

Unseen of men, stood near the Throne, 

Rehearsing in an under-tone 

The same sweet words the world has kn 





So many a century! 











A holy peace, a saintly calm, 

A perfect rest transfigured Earth; 
The starry constellations swam 
Through silver, and the aira psalm 
Celestial harped, as when the Lamb 
Of God had birth. 





































M“viy, * My blinded faith in His decrees— 
A LApY writes: * A bright little neph »w of mine, Touched by thy answer as by clay 
= Sunlich are shadows hovered 
4 some three years old, at his home where I was visit- “a " ght, ohm re — w 4, _ } 
+} ing, was one day playing out of doors with a small po ; mans tg ine eo . n keys 
: house once occupied by a family dog. Passing by, St > n ht and aw 
: in my full expanse of crinoline, I stopped to admire | 
* it, and asked him if he ever went into it. “A LITTLE pet of mine has a great aversion t 
ali re No, he repli d. ov , ‘ _. feathers. One evening, having said her prayers 
W hy,’ said I, ‘ifit was mine, I think I should 44 curled herself up in bed, her mother began talk 
it ado , . e ing to her of a baby sister who had gone to heaven. 
i “Quick as thought he turned his eye comically ‘Anna,’ said she, ‘if you will be a good little girl 
from the door way of his dog-h use to My propor- | oy may go to heaven when you die, and be an 
his tions, and said, ‘ It is yours! encel? 
Ky ae ; . “Anna looked up and exclaimed, ‘I don’t want 
2 “Dear Drawer,—It is now some time since the | 44 ho an ancel!” 
4 Keystone State has contribut d to your columns, ‘** Why not, darling ?’ said her mamma, 
be \ few years ago my native place, Harrisburg, was “ 


****Cause I don’t want to have feathers !’ 


well represented by a kind friend (all are friends “She had seen angels pictured with wings, and 





who contribute to the Drawer); and Conrad K—., ' hq drawn her own childish inference.” 
well known as ‘Old Cooney,’ together with Colonel 
h- —, were assi rned conspicuous places. 


**We will again call up ‘ Old Cooney,’ of Teuton- 
ic orizin, who has long since been ‘ gathered to his 
fathers.” He had been chosen a borouch constable, 
ind in the execution of which office he was no small 
terror to the youngsters—myself among the num- 
ber—who took especial delight in violating a bor- 
















ough ordinance ‘ prohibiting any one bathing pub- 
licly, within the borough limits, between the hours 
of sunrise and sunset.’ Cooney was in the habit of 
spending his evenings at a game of ‘ nenny-poker,’ 
the stakes being generally contined to small amounts. 
The small notes, or shinplasters, of five cents, ten 
cents, twelve and a half cents, ete.—which the cri- 
sis of 1836 and ‘37 had called forth—still in cireule- 
tion, were, however, rapidly being done away with, 
Upon one occasion the losing party offered to pay 
the stakes, of which Cooney was the winner, in 
| shinplasters ; but the old fellow drew back, and, | 
iN shaking his head, exclaimed, ‘Oh, mine G—t! I} 


| 
{ 


can’t dake dem dinks; I'm a shworn officer!’” | 















Foals for Hay. 


Furnshed by Mr. G. Brovir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 





‘rom actual articles of Costume. 
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Figure 2.—Sprinc Parpessvus, No. 2 


WE illustrate two styles of Spring Pardessus, which are among the most pleasing of the season. They 
are made of silk of two colors, and ornamented with passamenterie and lace. 











